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ABHINAVAGUPTA’S PORTRAIT OF GURU: 
REVELATION AND RELIGIOUS AUTHORITY IN KASHMIR 


ABSTRACT 


This dissertation aims to recover a model of religious authority that placed 
great importance upon individual gurus who were seen to be indispensable to 
the process of revelation. This person-centered style of religious authority is 
implicit in the teachings and identity of the scriptural sources of the Kulamarga, 
a complex of traditions that developed out of more esoteric branches of tantric 
Saivism. For convenience sake, we name this model of religious authority a 
“Kaula idiom.” The Kaula idiom is contrasted with a highly influential notion of 
revelation as eternal and authorless, advanced by orthodox interpreters of the 
Veda, and other Indian traditions that invested the words of sages and seers with 
great authority. The purpose of recovering and contextualizing the Kaula 
framework for religious authority is to demonstrate the ways in which it makes 
Abhinavagupta’s representation of himself as a guru in his lengthy 
“autobiographical” excerpts intelligible. Although Kaula notions of religious 
authority and transmission—focused on the agency and intervention of perfected 
masters (Siddhas)—inform Abhinavagupta’s representation of himself as a guru, 
his self-portrayal also adds new elements to what an ideal guru should be. A 
close reading of the form, content, and didactic power of Abhinavagupta 
autobiographical passages suggests that the ideal guru should not only be a 


fully-enlightened Kaula master, but also schooled in the finer points of Indian 


iii 


scholastic discourse and a connoisseur of Sanskrit poetry; in short, a 


cosmopolitan Siddha. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
Introduction 


In South Asian tantric traditions, whether Buddhist, Saiva, Vaisnava, or Jain, the 
guru or religious preceptor is uniquely exalted. This added prestige undoubtedly 
relates to their authority to transmit a select corpus of scriptural teachings 
deemed esoteric and distinctly potent, but also emanates from their role as a 
medium for the divine power that is transferred to a disciple at the culmination 
of tantric initiation.’ This study centers on one account of the defining features of 
the most preeminent tantric guru of all, and the capacities and requisite training 
that authorize such a guru, according to the teachings of a prominent exponent 
of tantric Saivism, Abhinavagupta (fl. c. 975-1025). 

Increasingly recognized as a major Indian intellectual and religious figure, 
over the last century the broad spectrum of Abhinavagupta’s thought has 
become the subject of a spate of scholarly interest. This wave of attention, it is 
worth mention, is not entirely unrelated to his legacy becoming an item of 
fascination in contemporary guru-lineages and Hindu-based religious 
organizations in India and abroad. And this fascination, I might add, is not 


unwarranted. A systematic theologian and learned exegete of Saiva scriptures; a 


' On the importance of the “institution” of initiation in traditions of Saiva tantra, see NEMEC 
(forthcoming), pp. 33-34: “Initiation was, from the perspective of the tradition, a significant 
institution, one that the tantric practitioner would have coveted and shared sparingly; and 
membership would have conferred not only a certain prestige but also a special form of 
knowledge that those within the tradition would have held to be paramount—access to the 
divine.” Chapter two of this study will further explore initiation as one of the constitutive 
elements of premodern Saiva tantra. 


literary critic whose views on aesthetic experience received a near unanimous 
nod from generations of Indian poeticians; a savant of music theory and 
dramaturgy; a formidable student of Buddhist logic whose axioms he 
respectfully challenged with the analytic methods of Indian syllogistic 
reasoning—the range and virtuosity of this intellectual from the Himalayan vale 
of Kashmir are astounding. 

The conception of an ideal guru in the writings of Abhinavagupta lays 
stress on the guru’s capacity to awaken their disciple to an all-encompassing 
grasp of reality. It also exceeds this requirement through an implicit argument— 
modeled by Abhinavagupta’s narration of his own religious education—that the 
guru should be scholastically trained and sensitive to the beauty of Sanskrit 
literature. This vision of the guru as perfected in the mystical arts while also 
being refined member of the “Kashmirian intelligentsia”? is not simply the 
product of an isolated and highly inventive intellect. This portrait of 
Abhinavagupta’s ideal spiritual master is deeply indebted to a diverse portfolio 
of scriptural teachings in dialogue with religious currents and literary trends in 
the intellectual culture of post-scriptural Kashmir. 

§ 1.1 KEY QUESTIONS 
In reading Abhinavagupta’s textual corpus closely, a striking feature of his 
writings jumps to the surface: his rare inclination (among medieval Sanskrit 
authors, anyways) to share a significant amount of information about his own 


life and the provenance of his texts. In an epilogue to one of his definitive works, 


* HANNEDER (1998), p. 128. 


"Light on the Tantras" (Tantraloka), Abhinavagupta narrates his patrilineal 
descent, the sanctity of Kashmir, the premature death of his mother when he was 
a child, his wide-ranging education, and how he came to be a religious authority. 
Abhinavagupta even provides minute details on the exact location and 
circumstances in which he researched and composed the Tantraloka. 

This abundance of "autobiographical" data is peculiar for a number of 
reasons. For one, in the context of classical and medieval Sanskrit knowledge 
systems we rarely learn much more than an author's name, a fact which makes it 
infamously difficult for Indian historians to adequately historicize texts and 
authors." In addition to Abhinavagupta's rare attention to himself and the 
context of his textual production, he also makes not one, but multiple first-person 
claims that he is a fully-enlightened Saiva guru. On top of that, he boldly assures 
his audience that they too can become liberated in this very life by the mere 
study of his words. These proclamations comprise authorial strategies that fly in 
the face of exaggerated authorial displays of modesty found across genres in 
Sanskrit literature, and therefore requires further research into the textual 
archive of Abhinavagupta's religious sources to fully appreciate. These atypical 
traits of Abhinavagupta's corpus inspire the following central questions this 
thesis seeks to answer: why does Abhinavagupta write so much about himself 
and the context of his compositions? How can we understand his first-person 


claims of enlightenment? And finally, how can we explain his description of the 


? An exception to this truism can be found in medieval Buddhist and Jain Sanskrit sources, 
which display considerable biographical interest in their authors, and autobiographical 
passages found in Sanskrit courtly literature that predates Abhinavagupta, such as Bana’s 
Harsacarita and Dandin’s Avantisundart. These exceptions will be returned to below. 


transformative efficacy of his own texts given the apparent? lack of precedent for 
these textual practices in earlier and coeval Sanskrit literature? 

The dramatic elision of historical reference in the majority of classical and 
early medieval Sanskrit works led Oxford Sanskritist, Arthur MACDONELL, to 
assert at the turn of the twentieth century that “early India wrote no history 
because it made none.”° Sheldon POLLOCK, in an oft-cited article, has identified a 
major reason for the lack of dates, biographical data, and interest in the social, 
political, and historical context of written works in brahminical Sanskrit 
literature. Sanskrit authors chose not to highlight these features of their world, he 
argues, in order to conform to a prevailing modality of textual authority derived 
from an orthodox conception of the Vedas—the paradigmatic scriptures of 
India—as authorless and beginningless.’ By claiming that the Vedas have no 
origin in time and are not human products, this school of interpretation 
guaranteed their authority by effectively dissociating them from history. 
POLLOCK proposes that this ideal of truth that Vedic exegetes (Mimamsaka) 
imposed upon the Veda had significant influence on future authors, given their 


deferral to the Veda as the archetype of authoritative knowledge. This 


* As we will demonstrate, particularly in chapter four, first person-claims of enlightenment 
and first person accounts of awakening do in fact have precedent in the post-scriptural Sakta 
Saiva literature (particularly the Krama) that Abhinavagupta draws from. 


? This quote is cited and contextualized in POLLOCK (1989). 
$ POLLOCK (1989), “Mimamsa and the Problem of History in Traditional India." 


7 Ibid., p. 608: “Mimamsa holds on empirical grounds that the tradition of the recitation of 
the Vedas must be beginningless... But that is not sufficient to prove its transcendence and 
thus infallibility... It is therefore argued that the Vedas are transcendent by reason of their 
anonymity." 


“hypothesis” provides a compelling explanation for Sanskrit authors’ consistent 
practice of divulging little to no information about themselves and the historical 
context of their compositions." 

Further arguments accounting for Sanskrit authors general disinterest in 
mobilizing narrative attention towards the concrete details of their regional 
world and individual person are also on offer in POLLOCK’s more mature body of 
scholarship, particularly his magisterial Language of the Gods in the World of Men. 
The first half of this monograph maps the development and subsequent 


é”? in Sanskrit discourse, which enabled 


flourishing of a “cosmopolitan mentalit 
the language to serve as a powerful vehicle for articulating political power and 
projecting a transregional “social-moral order.” The reason that Sanskrit 
functioned particularly well in this manner, POLLOCK argues, is because it 
became “bound to no people and no place" inasmuch as it evoked “not ethnic 
linkages but social and linguistic processes... available for adoption across a 


virtually limitless space."" This cosmopolitan character of the language was 


achieved in part by shunning the parochialism of the "local," viz., persons and 


* Ibid., p. 609: "My hypothesis in essence is that, when the Vedas were emptied of their 
"referential intention," other sorts of Brahminical intellectual practices seeking to legitimate 
their truth-claims had perforce to conform to this special model of what counts as 
knowledge, and so to suppress the evidence of their own historical existence." 


? POLLOCK (2006), p. 256. 
I Ibid., p. 165. 


l pbid., p. 113. 


events situated in a particular time and place." Therefore, in addition to the 
influential standard of an impersonal and timeless understanding of religious 
truth (on the heels of the Mimamsaka's interpretation of the Veda), the Sanskrit 
cosmopolis offers yet another disincentive for authors writing in Sanskrit to 
vividly narrate their individual lives. 

Unlike Sanskrit’s purported ability to pervade all space as a universal 
discourse, the explanatory power of POLLOCK's account has a compelling limit 
case. Against the pressure of an authorless modality of textual authority or a 
cosmopolitanism intent on suppressing signs of its local or historical roots, 
Abhinavagupta chose to chronicle key events of his life, muse at length about the 
exceptional features of Kashmir, date three of his works, and effusively depict his 
ancestors, teachers, and disciples. Why? One answer that this dissertation 
proposes is that the acute self-awareness found in Abhinavagupta's texts is not 
based upon this orthodox conception of the Vedic canon, but rather an altogether 
different rationale of what makes a text authoritative. This understanding of 
textual authority, adopted from a scriptural tradition that saw itself as entirely 
transcending the domain of the Vedas, was indexed to the agency individual 
authors, namely enlightened or perfected (siddha) teachers. Under the aegis of 
this framework of textual authority, a guru's religious awakening was 
considered to be integral to the propitious transmission of knowledge. Therefore, 
religious masters were actually encouraged to retrace the conditions that made 


that auspicious transformative event possible. 


" Ibid., p. 256: "To participate in the cosmopolitan order meant precisely to occlude 
particulars of place as well as particulars of time." 


This dissertation will chart the advent of this particular person-centered 
focus on revelation in the scriptures and post-scriptural literature of the 
Kulamarga, a tradition which, in Abhinavagupta’s estimate, boasts the highest 
and most subtle revelatory teachings. This will involve a preliminary study of the 
shifting structures of revelation found in the non-Vedic scriptural tradition that 
gave rise to the Kulamarga, the early Saiva tantras, redacted between the sixth 
and tenth centuries A.D. The alternative schema of religious authority in the 
Kulamarga and its exegetical literature, with its distinctive valuation of 
individual agents of revelation and accentuated regional awareness, goes a long 
way toward solving the anomaly of Abhinavagupta’s decision to compose locally 
situated narrative accounts of his own accession to the position of guru. 

It would be impossible to conceive of this study if it were not for the 
invaluable bedrock of the scholarship of Alexis SANDERSON and his students,” 
which has done much to reconstruct the social and textual history of the Saiva 
tantric religion. In addition to building upon this impressive foundation, this 
project is congruous with studies that consider the ways in which South Asian 


Saiva tantra, particularly in its divergent models of selfhood" and tradition, 


P The close reader will notice, scattered throughout the footnotes of this study, numerous 
references to the excellent scholarship of Dominic GOODALL, Judit TORZSOK, Shaman 
HATLEY, Somadeva VASUDEVA, Alex WATSON, Isabelle RATIE, Jiirgen HANNEDER, John 
NEMEC, and Christopher WALLIS, who all studied with Alexis SANDERSON. 


14 SANDERSON (1985) characterizes the Kali-self as Abhinavagupta envisioned it as a 
compelling counterexample to earlier accounts of the Indian self. SANDERSON, in this article, 
also shows how the unlimited agency and power of this radical model of self is 
“accommodated” in the Kashmirian post-scriptural context through an integration of the 
values of social purity and a path of transgressive power. In the process, he contrasts this 
Kali-self to other predominant Indic models of self, namely the atheistic autonomism of the 
Vedic ritualist, the depersonalized self of the Vedantic renunciant, and the self- 
representation of the middle ground by theistic Vedantins. 


offers powerful exceptions to the theory and practice of Sanskrit literature 


associated with the Vedas or the “episteme”” 


of the Sanskrit cosmopolis. An 
exemplary study along these lines, which has inspired the formulation of some of 
the central concerns of this dissertation, is a forthcoming article by John NEMEC.‘ 
An earlier form of this study was presented as a talk at Harvard University in 
2014, which I was fortunate to attend.” In this article, NEMEC looks at the way 
Somananda, Utpaladeva, Abhinavagupta, and his commentator Jayaratha, 
accommodated, and even advocated, innovation in their religious tradition "over 
and against the ethos of Vedic religious authority.” NEMEC relates this positive 
embrace of innovation to the way in which this lineage of Saiva exponents 


located a "transcendent" religious authority in the teachings and transmission of 


historically situated individual teachers considered “perfected beings" (siddha)." 


P? POLLOCK describes the Sanskrit cosmopolis as an "ecumene," which is rather close in form 
and content to FOUCAULT's understanding of an "episteme" elaborated in The Archaeology of 
Knowledge. For a reference to the Sanskrit cosmopolis as “ecumene,” see POLLOCK (2006), p. 
257: "There was thus undoubtedly a concrete reality to the Sanskrit cosmopolis—it is no 
mere illusion of the historian's retrospective gaze—this vast ecumene extending across a 
third of Eurasia over the course of a millennium or more, in which scholars, religious 
professionals, courtiers, and rulers everywhere shared a broad 'community of outlooks' and 
could perceive ‘ubiquitous signs’ of their beliefs." 


16 NEMEC (forthcoming), “Innovations and Social Change in the Vale of Kashmir, circa 900- 
1200.” 


17 The talk was a part of the Hindu Studies Colloquium hosted at the Center for the Study of 
World Religions, Harvard Divinity School, on February 20, 2014. 


18 NEMEC (forthcoming), p. 3. 


I Ibid., p. 11: “[the] dimensions of textual production that complicate his [i.e. POLLOCK’s] 
view of the sastras [include]... the fact that 'ahistoricality'—the very basis of the authorless 
and timeless transcendence that, POLLOCK has shown, furnished (religious) authority—was 
conceived in multiple ways, including, in the tradition placed under consideration in this 
essay, in a manner that allowed purportedly divine and timeless teachings simultaneously to 


We will build upon the cogent insights of NEMEC’s study by plotting the 
emergence and development of this Siddha-centric model of religious authority 
in Abhinavagupta’s scriptural sources. We will also reflect on how this mode of 
religious authority is augmented in the exegetical literature of Sakta Saiva 
authors of Kashmir with the appearance of first-person claims of enlightenment 
and biographical accounts of the transmission of the tradition." The model of 
religious authority embodied in these traditions, we will argue, throws 
considerable light on Abhinavagupta’s decision to represent his own career as a 
Saiva student and guru. 

Abhinavagupta has left us with lengthy autobiographical passages, which 
conclude three Saiva texts" that are extremely important in his corpus. With the 
exception of a single brief, albeit astute reflection on this phenomenon in an 


annotation to a translation,” to my knowledge no one has ever attempted to 


be associated with the particular biographies of historically-located religious figures 
(‘perfected ones’ or Siddhas, in the present example).” 


20 The first-person claims of the authors under consideration in NEMEC (forthcoming), we 
should mention, are also addressed therein, as well as the biographical account of 
Somananda's lineage, and its reference in Abhinavagupta’s commentary to the 


?? To explain Abhinavagupta's rare tendency to write about himself and his world, 
HANNEDER explores Abhinavagupta's doctrinal orientation and the role of the tantric guru, 
both of which are productive starting places for understanding Abhinavagupta's logic of 
self-representation, which this study will significantly expand upon. Therefore, HANNEDER's 
one-and-a-half page expository comment definitely informs this project. See HANNEDER 
(1998), pp. 128-129: "The sheer quantity of self-references in his works might be seen by 
some as an expression of a remarkable historical consciousness of the Kashmirian 
intelligentsia... but this is not the whole truth. In the case of Abhinavagupta we have to take 
into account the religious self-consciousness that expresses itself in statements like the 
following... 'An intelligent person who always studies these thirty-seven chapters [that make 
up the Tantraloka] becomes Bhairava incarnate.’ The doctrinal point of one’s own self being 
Siva is obvious in a non-dualistic system and can be found already in the work of 


explain Abhinavagupta’s rare penchant for writing so prolifically about himself 
and the world outside of his texts. In grappling with the nature and intent of 
Abhinavagupta’s autobiographical passages, there are a number of important 
methodological considerations, to which we now turn. 

§ 1.2 METHODOLOGY AND SCOPE 
This study utilizes Sanskrit primary sources from traditions spanning a 
millennium, but not with the intention of documenting an objective history of the 
world in which those texts circulated. This is partly due to the nature of our 
sources. The scriptural and exegetical literature of the Saiva tantras, as well as the 
text traditions of Mimamsa, Nyaya, Sankhya, and the Puranas which will be 
examined, are all predominantly prescriptive (even if unevenly so). As for the 
more literary Sanskrit sources consulted, they might be considered to be 
predominately performative. Although these literary works are traditionally 


characterized, on occasion, as morally edifying,” their primarily performative 


Abhinavagupta’s predecessor in the Pratyabhijfia school, Somananda. Seen in the light that 
Siva has to act through the guru in Tantric initiation, their identification is — for dualists and 
non-dualists alike — also a part of religious practice: the teacher grants liberation by being the 
medium for Siva's power of grace... [and] in the systems where liberation in life is the main 
aim - through a direct enlightening influence." 


23 For one description of how kavya can engender, among other things, an ethical 
understanding, see Kavyaprakasa 1.2: kavyam yasase "rthakrte vyavaharavide Sivetaraksataye | 
sadyah paranirortaye kantasammitatayopadesayuje ‘Courtly poetry is for the purpose of fame, 
wealth, expertise in worldly affairs, removing inauspiciousness, supreme bliss, and 
furnishing [moral] instruction inasmuch as it is the same as a lover [in the way that it 
teaches] Commenting on what it is that kavya teaches in the manner of a beloved mistress, 
Mammata says, ad Kavyaprakasa 1.2: yat kavyam lokottaravarnananipunakavikarma tat kanteva 
sarasatapadanenabhimukhikrtya ramadivad vartitavyam na ravanadivad ity upadesam ca yathayogam 
kaveh sahrdayasya ca karotiti "That activity of cultivated poets, skilled in imaginative 
descriptions that are out of this world, is kavya, which, like a lover, having grabbed one's 
attention by filling them with affection [/ producing aesthetic sentiments], teaches poets and 
connoisseurs, as is fit, “one should act like Rama and not like Ravana."' Bhamaha gives the 
following list of outcomes that are produced from good poetry, Kavydlankara 1.2: 
dharmarthakamamoksesu vaicaksanyam kalasu ca | pritim karoti kirtim ca sadhukavyanibandhanam 
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nature is related to the way in which they are custom-built to delight and 
enthrall their audience, which often completely overshadows other possible 
textual aims of this literature, such as objectively documenting human life or the 
world of the poet.” Although a social or political context can be extrapolated 
from these prescriptive and performative sources through learning to read them 
non-literally, i.e. as encoding inferable features of particular historical 
environments, what they immediately confront us with is an “ideal world.” 
Simply put, the texts in question, by design, are not geared towards providing 
their audience with a straightforward description of the world as it is, but rather 
envisioning the world as it should be. 

These “ideal worlds,” however, are not unmoored from the practical lives 
of human agents living in particular social, cultural, and historical circumstances, 


and seeking to shape and transform those contexts.” A history of ideal textual 


‘A composition of good quality poetry produces proficiency in [the four goals of life:] duty, 
wealth, pleasure, and liberation, as well as in the arts, and it also produces pleasure and 
fame’. Dhanafijaya argues that the goal of theatre is not so much cultivation (vyutpatti) but 
rather nothing but aesthetic pleasure. See Dasarüpaka 1.6: anandanisyandisu rüpakesu 
vyutpattimatram phalam alpabuddhih | yo ‘pitihasadivad aha sadhus tasmai namah 
svaduparanmukhaya ‘Salutations to the good man of little intelligence who claims that the 
fruit of dramas that are dripping with bliss is merely cultivation, as in the case of the epics, 
[for] he has turned away from that which is charming.’ The latter two verses are mentioned 
in DEZSÓ (2007), which includes an excellent discussion of the relationship between Sastra 
and kavya. 


** However, unlike Sanskrit kavyas which utterly ignore the world outside of the text, many 
of the poetic compositions of Kashmirian poets do in fact include enticing details about the 
author, their family, and their regional milieu, a point that will resurface in this dissertation 
for further consideration. 


°° The fact that prescriptive texts are engaged in the business of making interventions upon 
the world is theoretically expounded in INDEN's concept of texts' "articulative" nature. See 
INDEN, DAUD, & WALTERS (2000), p. 13: "Every text, no matter what claims its authors or 
users may make about its transcendence, is articulative with respect to specific actors and 
situations. It is not merely a "source" that passively records events, but an intervention on 
the part of an agent in the world. It calls on its readers as they read the text not only to 
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representation, furthermore, is vital for knowledge of human history in general, 
inasmuch as these representations and textual injunctions helped structure the 
normative framework that informed the actions of historical agents and helped 
configure religious communities.” Thus, the way in which authoritative texts 
represent the world undoubtedly has meaningful impact on the rhythms of 
human life, especially, we must imagine, when the author of that text is 
perceived to be Siva.” 

The first part of this dissertation is dedicated to understanding some of 
the conditions for the emergence of a framework for religious authority, 
deployed in diverse ways and degrees, that is immanent in the identity, doctrine, 
and practice of the Kulamarga, and was subsequently intensified in its post- 
scriptural literature. For simplicity sake, in this study we refer to the complex of 
attitudes, orientations, and practices related to this model of religious authority 
as the “Kaula idiom.” Above we mentioned how the influential Mtmamsaka 
model of truth can help us appreciate the pervasive elision of textual 


representations of the lives of authors who were—perhaps, unconsciously in 


engage in (or refrain from) textual activity but to engage, to some degree, in other acts as 
well." 


?6 This paragraph is indebted to POLLOCK's discussion of the “consequentiality” of textual 
representation as a focus of study in the practice of intellectual history. See POLLOCK (2006), 
p. 7. Cf. Ibid., p. 249: “Representation comprises an important element of reality—it is at 
least an index of existing structures of what is desirable if not always possible." 


27 This applies to Abhinavagupta, who tells us that after assuming the position of guru, his 
own family members regarded him, appropriately, as an embodiment of Siva. See Tantraloka 
37.79: ambabhidhana kila sa gurum tam svam bhrataram sambhudrsabhyapasyat | 
bhaviprabhavojjvalabhavyabuddhih sato ‘vajanati na bandhubuddhya. "That [sister of 
Abhinavagupta], Ambà by name, considered her own brother as her Guru in the likeness of 
Siva. One whose mind is luminous due to the power of their [divine] destiny is not 
discourteous to great beings by thinking of them as relatives.' 
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some cases—aligned with its presuppositions about textual authority. Likewise, 
the Kaula idiom helps explain a rather divergent set of textual phenomena that 
might otherwise be misinterpreted. For example, why do Kaula scriptures depict 
the arrival of their revelatory tradition in this world as the result of the 
intervention of an individual Siddha (Matsyendranatha) commonly associated 
with a particular place (Kamakhya); why do Kubjika scriptural redactors identify 
their Kaula transmission with “the lineage of Siddhas”; why are prominent 
Siddhas who are scriptural transmitters worshipped in the central mandala in the 
Kula liturgy; why was Jñānanetra retroactively singled out as the sole revealer of 
the Krama tradition, which we are told he received in Uddiyana; why does this 
same tradition preserve biographical accounts of its authors, such as Eraka, 
which are recorded in a first-person voice; why does the Sivadrsti include a 
narrative of Somananda's paternal ancestry, the family's migration to Kashmir, 
and espouse a vision of tradition highly reliant on the intervention of Siddhas? In 
part, we will argue, because of the Kaula idiom. This model of religious 
authority, as we will elucidate in this study, presupposes an integral relationship 
between the agency of individual enlightened Siddhas and the successful 
transmission of tradition. Therefore, it can be detected in all of the above 
examples, which in turn provide critical antecedents for interpreting the logic 
and structure of Abhinavagupta's autobiographical passages. 

If the Kaula idiom offers one explanation of what motivated 
Abhinavagupta to compose extensive autobiographical passages, we must also 
reflect on a methodological strategy for how to read and interpret the passages 


themselves. An even more immediate issue, which it is also worthwhile to briefly 
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ponder, is what exactly are we referring to with the descriptor 
“autobiographical.” The only two scholars who have written substantively on 
Abhinavagupta's Tantrdloka autobiographical epilogue, K.C. PANDEY and 
Navjivan RASTOGI,” summarize it as a useful historical anecdote faithfully 
portraying the author and his historical context. Their explanation does not 
inquire into the passage’s conceptual context or placement within the text, its 
rhetorical power, or the nascent sub-genre of first-person narrative in 
Abhinavagupta’s sources. Instead, PANDEY and RASTOGI opt for a documentary 
reading, taking the literal and denotative sense of each verse as a straightforward 
account. The unspoken assumption of this approach is that Abhinavagupta is 
simply and honestly reporting the details of his own life, that the purpose of 
these epilogues is maybe akin to a retrospective memoire. On this reading, there 
is no need to reflect on the way in which Abhinavagupta’s autobiographical 
passages are structured, their intended effect on a model audience, or even why 
he is writing in a first-person mode in the first place. 

To take seriously some of these further considerations about the sources 
and purpose of Abhinavagupta’s penchant for narrating his life-story requires a 
closer look at the nature and scope of autobiographical writing in South Asia. A 
limited definition of “autobiography” as an independent genre that is dedicated 
solely to the narration of an author’s own life is not what we encounter in 


premodern India.” What is available are “autobiographical modes” of writing” 


28 PANDEY (1963) & RASTOGI (1987). 


? An exception may be Jain autobiographical literature, which is something of an 
independent genre. 
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embedded in genres with other purposes. The conceptualization of these 
autobiographical modes of writing in India needs to be approached with an eye 
towards the various quintessential characteristics of the (notably internally 
diverse and contested) genre of autobiography given by Western literary 
theorists.” In addition, we must recognize that the practice of narrating one’s 
own life-story in Indic and other non-Western text traditions will naturally be 
based upon distinctive tropes, epistemic orientations, socio-historic conditions, 
and importantly, alternative conceptions of “self” and “person.” All of these 
elements inevitably invest “autobiographical” writing with highly context- 
sensitive, and thus distinguishing, properties and semantic aims. Sudipta 
KAVIRAJ shows that any meaningful discussion of “modernity” in India is 
dependent upon abandoning the approach of “social scientists [who] implicitly 
accepted a standard narrative whereby modernity was associated with a set of 
characteristic social practices that originated in the West from the fifteenth to 
eighteenth-centuries."? Likewise, identifying and characterizing 
“autobiographical” writing in India requires differentiating the conceptual and 
socio-historical factors that make writing about one’s own self a possibility from 


those same factors in the history of autobiography in the Euro-American context. 


?? For this distinction, and a broad and theoretically fruitful study of autobiography in pre- 
colonial South Asia, see MARTINEZ (2013). 


`l For an extremely productive exercise in thinking alongside Western literary theory to 
articulate the unique contours of Tibetan autobiography, See GYATSO (1998), p. 106ff. 


32 KAVIRAJ (2005), p. 119. 
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In search of exemplary scholarship that brings to light distinctive 
conceptual and cultural horizons for autobiographical writing in South Asia, we 
need look no further than the scholarship of Janet GvATSO? and Phyllis 
GRANOFF." In a study and translation of two “secret autobiographies” of Jigme 
Lingpa, GYATSO situates Lingpa's texts in the understudied tradition of Tibetan 
“life-writing.” She illuminates a number of sources for the “life-writing impulse" 
in Tibetan autobiographers, related to specific elements of Tibetan literary 
practice, e.g., a "long tradition of record keeping," the composition of meditation 
diaries, frequent accounts of religious epiphanies, dreams, and visions, didactic 
narration of previous lifetimes, and the adoption of "idealized patterns modeled 
on the hagiographies of the Buddha."? GYATSO also considers some of the 
unique historical and cultural conditions in Tibet that were fertile for the practice 
of composing first-person life-stories, in particular the nature of the reception 
and influence of Buddhism in Tibet (which, in marking a major civilizational 
transition, encouraged self-assertions of Buddhist identity conceived as “new” 
over and against an uncivilized pre-Buddhist Tibetan past). 

GRANOFF elucidates the didactic nature of a tenth-century Jain 
autobiography, the Upamitibhavapraparicakatha of Siddharsi, which is a 


voluminous narrative account of his past births. Siddharsi's narrative, GRANOFF 


33 GYATSO (1998). 
34 
GRANOFF (1994). 
35 These examples are culled from GYATSO (1998), pp. 102-114. 


°° GYATSO (1998), pp. 116-118. 
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demonstrates, thematically draws on the Jain ritual of confession and is designed 
to bring to life perennial Jain teachings, such as retributional power of karma and 
the importance of renouncing worldly passions. The very structure of this 
extensive work, GRANOFF argues, participates in “a distinctive mode of religious 
autobiographical writing and experience in Jain literature.”*” Of particular 
relevance for our interpretation of Abhinavagupta’s self-portrayal is GRANOFF's 
insight that autobiography in the Jain stories she surveys is “not just author- 
centered; the listeners become the autobiographical subjects in their own right.” 

Both of these studies demonstrate the truism that South Asian 
autobiographies "do not necessarily conform to Western conventions and modes 
of expression..., nor should one expect to find the peculiar forms of individuality 
that emerged in the West replicated in India." They also invite scholars to 
particularize studies of autobiographical writing in South Asia through carefully 
scrutinizing, and accounting for, the decisive contexts (doctrinal, rhetorical, 
literary, historical, social, etc.) within which they arise. 

Given the potential wealth of historical information contained in 
Abhinavagupta's representations of himself and his world, it is natural that most 


scholars to date^ have wanted to harvest this bio data by separating the 


37 GRANOFF (1994), p. 38. 
38 Ibid., p. 48 
39 ARNOLD & BLACKBURN (2004), p. 3. 


^) An exception would be MARTINEZ (2013), which places Abhinavagupta's autobiographical 
in a much broader comparative frame of pre-colonial Indian autobiography, spanning many 
languages and centuries. MARTINEZ's treatment of Abhinavagupta is based upon the 
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“historical wheat from the non-historical chaff."^' This kind of discernment, 
however, is problematized by the fact that Abhinavagupta’s autobiographical 
verses completely lack an informative style or descriptive character that would 
lend itself to such a task. In attempting to identify features of early modern 
Telugu literature that are diagnostic of an emergent historical awareness and 
authorial intent to compose prose that are historically referential, SHULMAN et. al. 
point to a number of symptomatic stylistic, lexical, and syntactic “textures.” 
These textures encompass a writing style both colloquial and factual, more 
informative than performative, that does not participate in any of the literary 
styles prevalent in medieval Telugu, and a tone that is non-lyrical, that is to say, 


not aimed at generating a powerful affect." 


Abhinavagupta's autobiographical 
passages are quite the opposite. They are theatrical, evocative, and regarding a 
point further addressed below, they definitely utilize literary tropes and styles of 
writing prevalent in Kashmir. Taking these stylistic features into account, if 
Abhinavagupta's autobiographical passages are not primarily designed to 
document his historical life and world, what kind of affective responses or 


prescriptive teaching are they meant to convey? A basic premise behind this line 


of inquiry is that Abhinavagupta's autobiographical epilogues are to a large 


summary of PANDEY and Jaidev SINGH's translation of the autobiographical epilogue of the 
Paratrisikavivarana. 


i SHULMAN, RAO, & SUBRAHMANYAM (2003), p. 23. An example of this reading strategy can 
be found in BUHLER’s approach to the autobiographical portion of Bilhana's 
Vikramankadevacarita, about which he muses: “if this narrative is divested of its envelope of 
poetical bombast, the main facts, which Bilhana reports of his own life, are perfectly credible.” 
See BUHLER (1875), p. 16. 


i SHULMAN, RAO, & SUBRAHMANYAM (2003), p. 10. For a barbed critique of this monograph, 
see POLLOCK (2007). 
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extent didactic, which, as this dissertation will demonstrate, only becomes fully 
visible when they are placed, as much as it is possible, in their original 
conceptual, religious, and literary contexts of composition. 

In venturing beyond a documentary reading of these autobiographical 
epilogues, three approaches will be adopted. First, we will consider the way in 
which the Kaula idiom, which encourages authors to identify with the source of 
revelation and narrate the conditions for its emergence and transmission, both 
inspires and helps structure Abhinavagupta’s autobiographical passages. Second, 
we consider the particular juncture within chapter thirty-seven of the Tantraloka 
in which Abhinavagupta’s autobiographical epilogue arises, and how that 
context, read in light of Abhinavagupta’s theory of revelation, can help us better 
determine its rhetorical function. Third, the insights generated by these two 
reading strategies are corroborated by looking at the early reception history of 
the Tantraloka autobiographical passage, which is on display in the interpretation 
and framing of Jayaratha, Abhinavagupta’s learned thirteenth-century 
commentator. Collectively these interpretive methods help demonstrate how 
Abhinavagupta’s autobiographical passages are designed to establish—not to 
mention vividly evoke—his own authority and capacity to transmit the Trika 
Saiva tradition. The didactic purpose of this demonstration, we will argue, is to 
trace the ideal circumstances for future re-enactments of the event of revelation. 
At an esoteric level, this would involve a sudden detonation of enlightened 
awareness within Abhinavagupta’s ideal audience, who, transformed into 
illuminated agents of revelation, are in this way, and this way only, made fit to 


carry on tradition. 
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As anyone who is familiar with the style of our author might expect, 
Abhinavagupta is not content to remain within the bounds of the Kaula idiom 
when it comes to rhetorically portraying his own life as a Siddha guru. In 
narrating the circumstances for his own genesis as a trustworthy Kaula guru, he 
adopts the high literary register of courtly poetry, seen in his use of complex 
verses and technical poetic figuration. Additionally, by providing an inventory 
of the various elements of his own intellectual formation and making an 
argument for studying with multiple gurus, Abhinavagupta advances an ethos 
of an interdisciplinary and interreligious education, which is also conspicuously 
absent from his Kaula scriptural sources. These additional features of 
Abhinavagupta’s autobiographical passages, we propose, are important 
measures for ways in which he developed? and innovated the Kaula tradition. 
They are not completely obvious in the content of Abhinavagupta's 
autobiographical verses, per se. However, they can be distinguished by attending 
to shifts in literary style, unexpected combinations of genre, and a new pattern of 
scholasticism exhibited in his self-portrayal. Abhinavagupta's modeling of a 
scholastic, literary, and interreligious training for an ideal Kaula guru, and his 
employment of both an ornate literary style and—in his ode to Kashmir—the 
tropes of regional poets, are all indicative of a significant update to the Kaula 
idiom. Abhinavagupta's autobiographical passages provide us with glimpses 


into how he synchronized the figure of the "Kaula guru" with the intellectual 


* Some of the criteria for charting "intellectual-historical development," that we go on to list, 
are lucidly set forth by Lawrence MCCREA in relationship to the intellectual history of Indian 
philosophy. See MCCREA (20083), p. 576. 
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demands and sophisticated tastes of his pluralistic and cosmopolitan 
environment of tenth- to eleventh-century Kashmir. 

To conclude this introductory chapter, we will now touch upon some 
important caveats related to the scope of this project. Person-centered models of 
religious authority are a pervasive component of South Asian religious traditions, 
comprising an important, and necessarily comparative, area of study to which 
this dissertation aims to contribute. In this study we compare the articulation of a 
Siddha-centric model of revelation, and its sophisticated elaboration in 
Abhinavagupta’s exegesis, to the understanding of religious authority found in 
the traditions of Mimamsa, Nyaya, Sankhya, Patafijala Yoga, the Puranas, and 
the Saiva tantras. In this regard, the understanding that scriptural traditions are 
based on the “verbal testimony” of a trustworthy speaker, i.e., a Vedic seer or a 
Kaula Siddha, will become a central component of our analysis. In chapter four 
we highlight a crucial contrast in the way in which a notion of “verbal testimony” 
was deployed by Naiyayikas, Sankhyans, and the early commentaries on 
Patafijali's Yogasütra on the one hand, and Abhinavagupta (based on his 
philosophy of revelation and nondual metaphysics) on the other. 

Regarding other traditions in the religious history of the Indian 
subcontinent that embraced person-centered models of religious authority, of 
which Abhinavagupta's was undoubtedly cognizant, Buddhism in particular 
stands out. Considering the Kaula idiom in light of the way Indian Buddhists 
argued for the omniscience of the Buddha, the authority of the Buddha's speech 
(buddhavacana), the status of Buddhist scriptures, and the role of enlightened 


teachers in the perpetuation of Buddhist tradition, would definitely be germane 
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to our inquiry. This comprises an area of research I intend to pursue in the future, 
but which is, regrettably, beyond the scope of the present study. 

Another compelling example of a “tradition of divine persons” is 
articulated by Vedàntade$ika in his Guruparamparasara.™ In Francis CLOONEY's 
study of this text, he also refers to works of Maturkavi and Pinpalakiya Perumal 
Jiyar, which deal with the lives of the Alvars,* the Tamil Vaisnava saints. A 
study of the Tamil devotional literature of the Alvars and Nayanars, and 
subsequent biographical accounts of their lives, would be highly pertinent to a 
better understanding South Asian models for how the agency of individual 
religious exemplars is indispensible for the irruption of divine teachings in this 
world. However, these broader considerations are also beyond the purview of 
our inquiry. The mention of VedantadeSika suggests yet another avenue for 
comparative study: a major complex of Indian traditions whose model of 
religious authority places great emphasis on the religious teacher, namely 
Vedanta. Given the highly peripheral nature of Vedanta in Abhinavagupta’s 
writings, and limitations of space, the literature of its many branches must also 
be bracketed. Nevertheless, a study of the nexus of religious authority and 
revelation across Vedantic streams, as well as the hagiographical literature on the 


legendary career of Sankaracarya, is a definitely a priority for future research. 


^ For an incisive study of this text, and the person-centered variety of religious authority it 
advocates, see CLOONEY (2011). 


45 CLOONEY (2011), p. 214ff. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
Agents of Revelation in the Saiva Tantras 


INTRODUCTION 

This chapter is devoted to a survey of the representations of scriptural revelation 
in the early Saiva tantras, in particular the scriptures of the Siddhanta, 
Mantrapitha, and Vidyapitha, which will all be discussed in detail below. These 
internally diverse Saiva scriptural canons contain collections (samhita) of 
prescriptive teachings and ritual injunctions that are said to be authored by Siva 
and targeted for Saiva initiates. These scriptural traditions, moreover, are 
significant witnesses of a pan-Indian initiatory religious movement extending 
well beyond Abhinavagupta’s center of literary activity in the vale of Kashmir. 
Nevertheless, in his post-scriptural exegesis, we find Abhinavagupta engaging 
and evaluating the frameworks of teacherly authority articulated in these 
revelatory sources. 

Abhinavagupta interpreted” the doctrinal and ritual systems of these 


Saiva scriptures most explicitly in his magnum opus, the Tantraloka (‘Light of the 


^6 Gee SANDERSON (20072), pp. 374-376, which describes how Abhinavagupta goes beyond 
his self-stated goal of basing the Tantraloka entirely upon the Malinivijayottara. After listing 
scriptures that Abhinavagupta cites from the Trika, Kalikula, Kaula, Yamala, Daksina, and 
Siddhaànta divisions of the tantras, SANDERSON goes on to say, "His purpose is to formulate a 
position for the Trika that enables its followers to see it not merely as the highest revelation 
but as that which pervades and validates all others." See also SANDERSON (2005), pp. 106-110 
on Abhinavagupta's strategies and reasons for drawing on tantric scriptural sources from 
the Siddhanta, Bhairava and Yamala tantras that are external to the limited canon of the 
Trika tradition, the essence of which Abhinavagupta asserts is the Malintvijayottaratantra.” 
See Ibid., pp. 110-114 for how Abhinavagupta reads features of a number of Kaula texts that 
transcend the doctrinal and ritual scope of the Madlinivijayottara as essential to the innermost 
character of the Trika essentially embodied in the Malinivijayottara; these extrinsic features 
include non-dualistic metaphysics, the inclusion of the "ideal translation of external 
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Tantras’ or ‘Light on the Tantras’).” In endeavoring to research, interpret, and 
historicize the ways in which Abhinavagupta conceived of the ideal Saiva guru, 
the religious teacher par excellence, the great exegetical edifice of the Tantraloka 
presents us with a significant challenge. What fills the pages of this somewhat 
speciously self-described “ritual manual” (paddhati)? is a second-order Saiva 
theology:^ a philosophically grounded, hierarchically organized, and 
synthetically integrated picture of almost half a millennium” of religious practice 
and speculation. One difficulty that arises, then, is acquiring a nonpartisan view 


of the religious worlds of the first-order texts from which Abhinavagupta—an 


observance into a purely cognitive process of sudden enlightenment,” and “the convergence 
of the triads of the Trika into" the central Goddess of the Krama tradition, “Kalasarnkarsini.” 
On why Abhinavagupta chose the Malinivijayottara as his paradigmatic scripture even 
though it lacked the above features that are essential to Abhinavagupta's understanding of 
the Trika, see Ibid., pp. 114-122. 


“7 Both of these meanings of the title of the text are suggested by Abhinavagupta's 
commentator, Jayaratha. See SANDERSON (2005), p. 103, footnote 40. 


48 Tantraloka 1.14-15: santi paddhatayas citrah srotobhedesu bhiyasa | anuttarasadardharthakrame 
tv ekapi neksyate | | ity aham bahusah sadbhih sisyasabrahmacaribhih | arthito racaye spastam 
pürnarthari prakriyam imam ‘Ritual manuals are exceedingly manifold in different streams [of 
Saiva revelation], but even one [paddhati] is not seen in the ritual system of the supreme 
Trika. Therefore, continually petitioned by my true disciples and their fellow students, I 
compose this work on the proper procedures [of the Trika] that is clear and full of meaning.’ 


?? On the use of "theology" as a cross-cultural category applicable to premodern Indian 
textual discourse, including seven helpful criteria for identifying a text as a work of 
theology, see CLOONEY (2003). Criteria that fit some of Abhinavagupta's major 
preoccupations in the Tantraloka include: the nature and time of liberation, the appeal to 
revelation, and ignorance as a theological category, although Abhinavagupta also 
tangentially deals with the other criteria that CLOONEY lists. 


50 GOODALL, ISAACSON & SANDERSON (2016), p. 35, date the earliest portion of the 
Nisvasatattvasamhita, the mülasütra, at c. 450-550 AD. From the terminus post quem of this 
dating of arguably the earliest surviving Saiva tantra to the life of Abhinavagupta (c. 950- 
1025) is therefore approximately five hundred years. 
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exceptionally bold and self-possessed exponent of Saivism—extrapolated™ his 
theology. The obvious solution to this challenge is supplementing research on 
Abhinavagupta’s exegetical writings with a study of the Saiva scriptures 
themselves. A recovery of the scriptural sources, on their own terms, is 
imperative to accurately account for how major streams of tantric Saivism 
conceptualized the process of revelation and the status and role of the mediators 
of this process. 

To introduce how scriptural revelation functioned in relationship to 
religious teachers in the Saiva tantras, we will first consider the relevant 
perspectives of Vedic exegetes (Mirmamsakas), and a divergent model discernible 
in the Puranas. An outline of these two major Indic paradigms of scriptural 
authorship and transmission will provide the basic vocabulary for 
understanding how the Saiva tantras narrated the process of revelation. It is only 
in the light of the revelatory models envisioned in the Veda-based traditions and 
Saiva tantric scriptures (this chapter) that the radical departure of the “person- 
centered” model of textual authority that emerged in the Kulamarga (chapter 
three) and informed Abhinavagupta's ideal guru (chapter four) can be properly 
evaluated. 

What specific trajectory will this chapter's survey of the framework of 
revelation in Mimamsa, the Puranas, and early Saiva Tantras chart? A trend of 


increasing importance placed on individuals as consequential agents of 


* Although he did not independently derive a Saiva theology from the Saiva tantras, but 
rather built on the remarkable achievements of his predecessors, notably Utpaladeva. For a 
recent volume dedicated to Utpaladeva, see TORELLA & BAUMER (2015), especially the 
introduction by TORELLA, "The Importance of Utpaladeva." 
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revelation that presaged" the model of revelation implicit in the scriptures of the 
Kulamarga, which Abhinavagupta creatively adapted. Adherents of Mimamsa 
present a framework for revelation that radically deemphasizes and decenters 
individual religious teachers. The Puranas endow the Vedic seers with more 
responsibility in the process of scriptural transmission, especially in their role as 
interrogators whose curiosity prompts new and repurposed revelatory teachings. 
However, the Puranas cast these sages in an ideal typical light; they fulfill an 
important rhetorical function in revelation, but their portrayal predominantly 
centers on their role as recipients and effective mediators of Puranic lore.” 

One of the earliest texts of the Saiva tantras, or Mantramarga, chronicles 
the inception of a scriptural corpus differentiated from and superior to the Vedas 
by narrating the mass conversion of a group of Vedic sages to initiatory Saivism. 
The first stream of Saiva tantra considered, Saiva Siddhanta, the most Veda- 
congruent of all, modifies a basic pattern of revelation also found in the Puranas. 
This is accomplished through the inclusion of the Vedic seers in narratives of the 
original descent of scripture (tantravatara) and in the dialogical frameworks of 
many Siddhanta scriptures. These deep parallels between Saiddhàntika and 


Pauranika models of revelation persist despite different intended audiences, 


= Although historically determining and differentiating the complex roots of the model of 
religious authority articulated in Kaula scriptural sources is a difficult task, requiring further 
research, particularly into the marjor streams of the Atimarga, such as the Pasupata and 
Kapalika traditions. 


5 We must admit, however, that an exhaustive treatment of the figure of the Vedic rsi in the 
Puranas is well beyond the parameters of our study, and future research will help 
determine, with greater accuracy, their rhetorical function within the vast canon of Puranic 
literature. One additional source that features narratives of Vedic sages, which would also 
need to be consulted in such a study, is the Bhrhaddevata. For more on this text's rsi 
narratives, see PATTON (1996), particularly chapters 7-14. 
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theologies, and scriptural identities vis-a-vis the Vedic tradition. In the latest 
strata of early Siddhanta corpus the classical seers of the Puranas, now Saiva 
converts, come to play a more theologically robust role as interlocutors and are 
subjects of sustained narratives, both signs of a greater emphasis on their agency 
as individual mediators of scripture. 

The process of revelation envisioned in more antinomian streams of Saiva 
tantra (for the most part) did not accommodate Vedic seers, and opted for a 
God-Goddess dialogical structure which may have been derived from a more 


1L.” In one of the earliest scriptures of the Vidyapitha, the 


archaic mode 
Brahmayamalatantra, tantric gurus are introduced as catalysts of revelation. 
Although cast in an idyllic prophecy about the future transmission of the 
scripture, the identities of these tantric gurus are filled out with biographical 
data. Many of these gurus are located in villages that have no real symbolic 
significance independent of their connection to this scripture. This revelation 
narrative foreshadows the model of revelation in the Kulamarga where 


enlightened gurus and perfected masters are extraordinarily accentuated as 


individual agents of scriptural transmission. Abhinavagupta himself will 


54 One exception to this pattern is the Madlinivijayottaratantra, whose inclusion of Vedic seers 
will be considered in chapter four. The Siddhayogesvarimata also presents an interesting 
revelation narrative that is somewhat exceptional. 


55 Tf the sütras of the N isvasatattvasamhita are indeed the earliest tantric texts currently extant, 
then the way in which they structure their scriptural dialogue as the teaching of Siva to the 
Goddess may be the most archaic form. In addition, the Vinasikhatantra, the only surviving 
scripture of the Left Current (vamasrotas) of the Mantramarga also features a dialogue set on 
Mount Kailasa between Siva and the Goddess. For this latter reference to the Vrnasikhatantra 
(an early Mantramarga source) and thoughts on the early pedigree of the devadevisamvada 
model, I am grateful to Shaman Hatley. For an edition and translation of the Vrnasikhatantra, 
see GOUDRIAAN (1985). 
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contrast omniscient Saiva masters, perfect emissaries of scriptural truth, to Vedic 
seers whose teachings, he submits, have marginal results at best.” 
§ 2.1 REVELATION IN MIMAMSA 

The orthodox position on scriptural authority championed by the 
Mimarhsakas, that the Veda proper is both authorless and eternal, can be 
considered a limit case that contrasts with the theories of revelation found in the 
Puranas and Tantras. Kei KATAOKA" has effectively elucidated the relevant views 
of Sabara, the oldest extant commentator on the Mimamsasatra, and those of the 
eminent Mimamsa philosopher, Kumarila Bhatta, on the inherent deficiency of 


human speech when it comes to communicating dharma.* Without scripture, 


56 Tantraloka 37.10-11ab: érrmadanandasastradau proktam ca paramesina | rsivakyam bahuklesam 
adhruvalpaphalam mitam | | naiva pramdnayed vidvan saivam evagamam śrayet ‘Moreover, Siva 
teaches this in the auspicious Anandatantra and elsewhere: “a wise person should never 
consider as an authority the statements of the (Vedic) sages, given that they are full of 
affliction, have unstable and marginal results, and are [ultimately] limited. [A wise person] 
should [rather] take refuge in the Saiva scriptures alone."' 


57 KATAOKA (2007b), "Kumarila's Notion of Pauruseyavacana." 


58 In the action-based orientation of the Mimamsa interpretive enterprise, where the Vedic 
sacrifice takes center stage and the status of individuals and objects are “decentered,” the 
word dharma has a technical and specific semantic range. CLOONEY (1990), pp. 152-153 shows 
that in the majority of its usages in the Mīmāmsāsūtras dharma denotes "that which 
characterizes some thing, word or text, person, or action in the ritual context." Closer to the 
Buddhist concept of dharma as the property or essential feature of an object than other 
meanings such as ‘cosmic order’ or ‘personal duty’, Jaimini nevertheless departs 
significantly from this Buddhist connotation. He does so by speaking of these features as 
“functional properties” determined by the ritual: “By nature and apart from a Vedic context 
the calf has certain qualities, but only according to certain Vedic directives do these qualities 
entail dharmas as well. The properties of a thing are known through perception; its dharma is 
known through the Vedic text.” See Ibid., p. 155. Summarizing his discussion, CLOONEY 
relates this particularized notion of dharma to a more general meaning that Jaimini also 
utilizes that encompasses the overall sacrificial order in which scriptural injunctions, human 
purpose, and ritual aims are all integrated into a comprehensive whole: “According to 
Jaimini every element of the sacrifice, even the smallest, has its own dharma; this dharma is 
what is to be known about it, and the Mimarhsaka is compelled to keep his attention focused 
on the details of the performance. When every dharma is properly understood and all 
elements fit correctly into the web of relationships the action, the Dharma of the sacrifice is 
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Mimamsakas contend, the ritual injunctions encapsulated in dharma are 
imperceptible; for dharma “cannot be cognized by a human being,” no matter 
how wise or learned, “without a [Vedic] revelation.”” Thus verbal testimony, or 
the “word” (sabda), in the Mimamsa sense of authorless revelation,” is the 
preeminent source of knowledge. The authority of Vedic scripture, the 
Mimamsakas insist, can never be supplanted by human knowledge based on 
other means of warranted awareness, such as perception or inference. The 
infallible contents of the Vedas are purported by the Mimamsakas to be beyond 
even the illumined perception of yogis.” 

Given that verbal testimony (sabda) is defined in the Nydyasiitra as the 
teaching of a trustworthy (apta) speaker,” such as the Vedic seers, or by 
implication, omniscient beings such as the Buddha or Jina, one might reasonably 


conclude that such exceptional human beings qualify as authors of scripture. 


understood.” See Ibid., p. 160. In this same discussion, CLOONEY also notes the changes in 
the definition of dharma in the hands of later Mimàmsakas, beginning with Sabara, that place 
greater emphasis on what is of benefit to human beings. On this later definition, see 
Kumarila's Slokavarttika vv. 190-200, summarized in KATAOKA (2011), part II, p. 156: 
“According to Kumarila, here Sabara intentionally substitutes sreyaskara for dharma so that he 
can make it explicit that dharma is the cause of áreyas or the supreme end (190), i.e. the 
happiness of man by means of the materials, qualities and actions known through Vedic 
injunctions. Therefore they alone can be regarded as dharma (191)." 


5? KATAOKA (2007b), p. 43, citing the Sabarabhasya ad Mimamsasütra 1.1.2: a$akyam hi tat 
purusena jfiatum rte vacandt. 


6 The presumption of the Vedas being authorless motivates Kumarila Bhatta, in 
Mimamsaslokavarttika vv. 47-53, to argue that the verbal testimony of the Vedas possesses 
“intrinsic validity" (svatah pramanyam), because as "authorless" they cannot prove their 
validity by establishing the reliability of a trustworthy speaker, as is the standard procedure 
for authenticating sabda. See KATAOKA (2007b), Part II, p. 125. 


6! See MCCREA (2009). 


5 Nyayasitra 1.1.7: aptopadesah śabdah. 
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However, the theories of the Mimamsakas are in complete contradiction with a 
model of religious authority based on verbal testimony. Kumarila defends 
Sabara's hardline view? that all we learn from any merely human utterance is 
the intentional cognition of the speaker. Sabara famously phrases it in this way: 


On the basis of a human statement there is the cognition: ‘this person understands it 
in this way’, not ‘this object is like this’. Some cognitions which arise from a 
statement authored by a person, as is well known, turn out to be false. However, 
regarding the false status of Vedic statements, there is never a valid proof [of that]. 


Mimamsakas do admit that human speech based upon the Veda can be true, 
much in the way that inference, when based on empirical observation, 
communicates dependable and actionable information. Nevertheless, according 
to Kumarila’s more skeptical view adapted from Sabara’s statement above, 
human speech “has a limited power which enables it only to convey a speaker’s 
cognition.” ® Thus even the verbal claims of the most trustworthy person are in 
the end liable to falsification. This fact is especially pertinent when it comes to 
speaking the treasured content of the Veda; human speech can only teach these 
truths indirectly (in the case of Veda-based tradition or smrti) and ultimately 


resents what the speaker thinks is true, not the object of dharma itself. 
P P J 


6 This is a second view on the limited scope of human speech even regarding worldly 
knowledge, which is proposed after an earlier view is proposed that argues that there is a 
measure of validity in human speech if based on perception or founded in Vedic knowledge. 
See KATAOKA (2007b), pp. 42-43. 


io Sabarabhasya ad Mimamsasütra 1.1.2: api ca pauruseyad vacanad evam ayam puruso vedeti bhavati 
pratyayo naivam ayam artheti | viplavate khalv api kascit purusakrtad vacanat pratyayah | na tu 
vedavacanasya mithyatve kimcana pramanam asti. Cited in KATAOKA (2007b), p. 44. 


65 KATAOKA (2007b), p. 45. 


e Interestingly, KATAOKA believes that this view originally set forth by Sabara presages, 
even more than Dignaga's theory of apoha, Dharmakirti's argument that speech "conveys 
only a speaker's intention (vaktrabhiprayasücaka)." See KATAOKA (2007b), pp. 50-51. 
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Therefore, opposed to Vedic statements which require no corroboration, human 
speech entails “an additional process of confirmation in order to determine the 
object in question.” ® The truth claims in all texts authored by humans must be 
double checked. This automatically disqualifies them from the status of 
revelation. 

But what if, as alluded to above, the human being under question is not 
just an honest or reliable transmitter of Vedic truths, but a perfectly omniscient 
being with direct access to the source code of revelation? Kumarila considers the 
possibility at length in his Mimamsaélokavarttika.* In his critique of omniscience 
Kumarila is clearly preoccupied with and perturbed by extra-Vedic claims that 
ascribe scriptural authority to the words of the Buddha and the Jina.” In a long 
series of arguments Kumarila tries to establish that it is impossible for a human 
being, even the historical Buddha, to be omniscient. 

However, there is another set of contenders who could have presumably 
authored the Vedas, and who are much closer to home for learned interpreters of 
the Veda. These are the Vedic seers (rsis) and sages (munis). Specifically 
associated with different Vedic hymns and branches of textual transmission, this 
group of highly respected teachers could reasonably be suspected to be 


legendary authors of the words of the Vedas. The fact that certain Vedic texts 


© Ibid., p. 45. 


°° Mimamsaélokavarttika vv. 110cd-155. This text is a verse commentary on Sabara’s bhasya on 
the theoretical introductory section (Tarkapada) of Jaimini's Mimamsasütra. 


© For a translation of this section, based on his critical edition of the text, see KATAOKA 
(2011), part II, pp. 320-391. 
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appear to be named after the Vedic seers provides further evidence for this 
hypothesis.” Jaimini himself puts this claim to rest with an artful distinction: 
“The names [connected with various texts] are due to expounding [and not due 
to composing] the texts.””" Although the role of the Vedic seers is not negligible 
(they are commissioned with faithfully transmitting and thus ensuring the 
continuity of the textual and ritual tradition through time), they cannot be 
considered authors.” 

Kumarila actually highlights the indispensable role played by the Vedic 
sages in his argument for the Vedic model of scriptural transmission. Since the 
words of the Vedas are passed on by numerous sages, there is a safeguard 
against potential alterations to the letter of scripture. The interpolations of a 
maverick Vedic transmitter turned author would be instantly detected. But such 
independent corroboration of scriptural truths, Kumarila maintains, would not 


be possible if they are solely wedded to the divine intuition of an omniscient 


”° CLOONEY (1990), p. 167: “Sabara gives as examples... the names Kathaka (connected with 
Kathaka) and Kalapaka (connected with Kalapaka), etc. Kathaka and Kalapaka were great 
seers (rsis) of the Vedic age, and the position taken in the Pürvapaksa is that these men are 
the authors of texts their names are connected with.” 


7! Mimamsasitra 1.1.30: akhya pravacanat. Translation of CLOONEY (1990), p. 166. 


” We should note that contemporary notions of an author as a unique creator of a novel 
artifact, and as someone who has proprietary rights with respect to that artifact, is not what 
Mimamsakas have in mind when they argue that the Veda is “unauthored.” I thank Francis 
CLOONEY for his suggestion to clarify this point, lest the anachronistic idea creep in that 
Jaimini, Sabara, and Kumarila were denying the Vedic seers a sense of authorship according 
modern conceptions of what it means to be an author. The question of how Mimamsakas 
understood the nature and status of an author comprises an important line of inquiry in and 
of itself, which unfortunately exceeds the focus of this study. 
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individual who is the founding author of a tradition.” Nevertheless, in the end 
even eminent sages of the Vedas, in Kumarila's eyes, are “human, all too 
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human,” ” and thus totally fallible as scriptural authors, that is to say, as anything 
more than teachers of a preexisting text. The inerrancy of the Veda cannot be 
impugned, Kumārila maintains, by claims that it is a human product, even in 
cases when a human being is considered to be divinely inspired. 

The Mimamsa position on scriptural revelation, which envisions the 
content of revelation as an impersonal and timeless correspondence between 
words and meanings, effectively dissociates religious truth from history and 
human persons. There is scope for respecting the Vedic seers as expositors and 
transmitters of Vedic knowledge. But this concept of impersonality 
(apauruseyatva) denies them any meaningful agency in the process of revelation, 
and consequently, independent authority in religious matters. “That they speak 


and teach is required; the remainder of their experiences and abilities is simply 


irrelevant.”” Sheldon POLLOCK has argued,” convincingly, that the Mimamsaka’s 


? Mimamsaslokavarttika 149-151: anekapurusasthatvad ekatraiva ca janmani | grahanasmaranad veda 
sodtantryam vihanyate | | anyathakarane cdsya bahubhyah syan nivaranam | ekasya pratibhanam tu 
krtakan na visisyate | | atas ca sampradaye ‘pi naikah purusa isyate | bahavah paratantrah syuh sarve hy 
adyatvavan narah ‘In the case of the Veda, because it resides in many people and it is [first] learned 
and [then] recollected in only one life, its independence is not destroyed. And, if [someone] 
changed the [Veda], [the change] would be warded off from many [sides]. On the other hand, a 
single person's inspiration is not distinguished from an artificial product. And for the same 
reason one person is also not desired in transmission. For there should be many people, all of 
whom are dependent, as today.’ Translation of KATAOKA (2011), pp. 383-385. 


7^ McCREA (2009), pp. 58-59: "Kumarila's argument against the epistemic usefulness of 
yogic-perception claims is grounded in a pervasive skepticism regarding the reliability of 
human beings and their utterances, summed up in his bracingly cynical dictum that: ‘At all 
times, people are, for the most part, liars. Just as there can be no confidence in them now, in 


Jon 


the same way there is no confidence in statements of things past'. 


7 CLOONEY (1990), p. 168. 
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eternalizing and depersonalizing of Vedic truth exerted significant influence on 
brahminical Sanskrit traditions throughout Indian history. This authorless 
conception of the Veda—a classical icon and standard of textual authority— 
discouraged classical and medieval Sanskrit authors from including details on 
their own identity and the historical provenance of their texts. 

The Kaula model of religious authority explored in chapters three and 
four, as we will demonstrate, is antithetical to the Mimamsaka’s theory of 
revelation. Therefore, we will need to look beyond Vedic understandings of 
scripture to identify the sources of this alternative modality of religious 
authority. A radical divergence exists between the scriptural theories of the 
Mimamsakas and the Kaulas, despite their mutual concern with matters of 
revelation whose signification must naturally extend beyond the intentional 
products of an individual historical author.” 

§ 2.2 REVELATION IN THE PURANAS 

The Puranas propose an alternative solution to the problem of scriptural 
authorship outlined above: instead of being an impersonal and timeless truth or 
the creation of a human visionary, scripture is composed by God. Indeed, for a 
theistically oriented tradition one cannot imagine a more trustworthy (apta) 


speaker of scriptural truth. In this way, God uniquely fulfills the Naiyayika's 


76 POLLOCK (1989). 


7" The stark contrast between Mimamsaka and Kaula understandings of religious authority 
in this study admittedly excludes other traditions that inhabit a middle ground, so to speak. 
An important consideration in this regard would be a comparative look at Vedantic 
understanding of the role of the individual guru or sage in authoritatively transmitting 
knowledge. This would need to include looking at the prestige associated with individual 
figures like Yajfiavalkya. 
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criterion for valid verbal testimony (Sabda). Kumarila, perhaps due to a prophetic 
anxiety that belief in God(s) will open floodgates of new scriptures and extra- 
Vedic devotions, but certainly in defense of the Mimamsaka position of the Veda 
being authorless, refuted the existence of an all-powerful creator God.” 
However, by the ninth century this compelling idea held by the Pauranikas—that 
their scriptures, in addition to the Vedas, were authored by God—also took firm 
hold of Indian logicians (naiyayikas).” Ironically, by the middle of the eleventh 
century even many Mimamsakas had become theists.” 

Popular religious works associated with bardic traditions, the Puranas 
were compiled, redacted, and revised over many centuries, making them 


infamously difficult to date.” For this very reason the following summary of the 


75 Mimamsaslokavarttika, Sambandhaksepaparihara vv. 45-65. Kumarila's main arguments in 
this section of the Mimamsdaslokavarttika are condensed by Lawrence MCCREA in 
"Desecularization in Indian Intellectual Culture.” See MCCREA (forthcoming), p. 4. 


™ MCCREA (forthcoming), pp. 10-14. Although there is reference to God in Uddyotakara's 
commentary on the Nyayasütra, the "desecularization" of this tradition truly transpired, 
MCCREA demonstrates, with the ninth-century works of Jayantabhatta, Vacaspatimisra, and 
Bhasarvajfia. On Jayantabhatta's proof of the existence of God, which takes Kumarila as one 
of its primary adversaries, see KATAOKA (2005). 


9 Ibid, p. 15ff. Although some later Mimamsaka authors may be better characterized as 
“intellectuals acknowledging theism.” I thank Francis CLOONEY for this subtle distinction. 


s Though Hans BAKKER in concert with a team of other excellent scholars has made 
significant progress in isolating a very early stratum of Puranic literature in the ongoing 
critical edition of the Skandapurana based on a recension of ninth- to tenth-century Nepalese 
manuscripts, with other later manuscript witnesses. See the four volumes listed in the 
primary sources section of the bibliography below, under 'Skandapurana'. The evidence 
found in this level of Saiva Puranic literature shows great awareness of and affinity with the 
Pasupata tradition (early Atimarga) practiced by brahmin ascetics, which does indeed 
predate and prepare the way for the Saiva tantras, i.e., the Mantramarga. Even though we 
can reasonably propose, therefore, that the earliest layers of the Puranas predate the tantras, 
the frame-stories and narratives of revelation may very well belong to later periods of 
redaction. Determining the historical provenance of that stratum is well beyond the scope of 
the current study. For a learned, but highly criticized view on the relative chronology of 
different segments of numerous Puranas, see HAZRA (1940). ROCHER summarizes much of 
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structure of revelation in the Puranas is not presented as a necessary historical 
precedent for theories of scriptural transmission and authorship found in the 
Tantras; indeed, the literary activity of both traditions were mutually adoptive” 
and largely coeval.? Nevertheless, the models of revelation found in the Puranas, 
and the way they position themselves towards the Vedas, offers the perfect segue 
to understanding revelation and religious authority as it is embodied across 
various streams of the Saiva tantras. This is because the early Saiva tantras 
mirror the Puranic model of revelation, but, as we will see, with some very 
significant departures in their intended audience, fundamental theology, and 
sense of scriptural identity. 

The Puranas as a genre abound in cosmologies, cosmogonies, sacred 


geographies, myth-cycles on the exploits of gods, semi-divine beings and sages, 


the subsequent speculation on dating, without coming to firm conclusions. See ROCHER 
(1986). 


82 Frederick SMITH (1994), p. 122: “In the same way the Veda entered into the Purana, or was 
absorbed into the Purana, there emerged just as little distance between the Veda, which is to 
say the Puranaveda, and the Tantra. As if incorporating additional genetic information, the 
Bhagavatapurana on at least half a dozen occasions proclaims the equality of the Veda and 
Tantra, thus acknowledging and sanctioning what must have been an increasingly evident 
mixture of both ritual and philosophy." 


83 For an excellent study of parallels and the historical relationship between Saiva Puranas 
and tantras, based primarily on sections that discuss the magical female spirits known as 
Yoginis, see SERBAEVA-SARAOGI (2009), "A Tentative Reconstruction of the Relative 
Chronology of the Saiva Puranic and Saiva Tantric Texts on the Basis of the Yogini-related 
Passages.” See also SANDERSON (2006b), which describes the adaption of Saiva tantric 
teachings in the Puranas (p. 15): “...a substantial amount of Saiddhantika ritual material has 
been propagated within the Puranas. The Uttarabhaga of the Lingapurana is largely devoted to 
the prescription of rituals in this tradition; and the Aenipurana contains almost the entire text 
of Somaáambhu's famous manual of AD 1095/6. In the Lingapurana we see that while ritual 
forms and Mantras are preserved, the distinctive features of Saiva doctrine are mostly 
jettisoned. So, for example, the system of the thirty-six levels of existence (tattvam) that 
demonstrates to the Saivas the superiority of their scriptural revelation reverts to the system 
of the twenty-six Tattvas taught in such brahmanical sources as the Moksadharma in the 
Epic." 
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royal genealogies, social and moral prescriptions, teachings on yoga, religious 
donative practices, and much more, all aglow in a halo of revelatory lore. That 
halo of authority is primarily drawn from the prestige of the Vedas with which 
the Puranas pervasively identify,“ while also claiming to make Vedic knowledge 
accessible to a much broader segment of society. Herein lies an essential creative 
tension in the Puranas very self-conception.? They are both repositories of 
"ancient" (purdna) time-tested revelations of Vedic pedigree and ever-expanding 
elaborations and translations of those revelatory truths for a much broader 
audience of lay devotees navigating a new decrepit age (kaliyuga). The first 
inclination of the Puranas, to firmly place themselves in the camp of the Veda, is 
evidenced in the claim—also found in the Mahabharata® — of being a veritable 
“fifth Veda."*' The second is at play when the Puranas claim to be enlarging the 


Veda,” bringing it to completion” or revealing new mysteries (rahasya) and 


84 Gee the following references where the Puranas claim to be the same as (sama) or similar to 
(sammita) the Veda: Naradtyapurana 1.125.26, Agnipurana 383.46, Bhagavatapurana 12.4.4. For a 
study that examines this and other self-referential attitudes found in the Puranas in detail, 
see BONAZZOLI (1983). 


55 This tension is explored in BONAZZOLI (1983). 
86 FITZGERALD (1985), "India's Fifth Veda: The Mahabharata's Presentation of Itself." 


87 BONAZZOLI (1981), p. 45; SMITH (1994), p. 102; and ROCHER (1986), p. 16. See 
Bhagavatapurdna 3.12.39: itihasapuranani paficamam vedam isvarah | sarvebhya eva vaktrebhyah 
sasrje sarvadarsanah. 


38 Kürmapurüna 2.44.146: mumuksünam idam $astram adhyetavyam visesatah | śrotavyam catha 
mantavyam vedarthaparibrmhanam ‘For seekers of liberation this scripture, which is an 
enlargement of the meaning of the Vedas, should be studied closely, listened to, and 
reflected upon’. Cited in BONAZZOLI (1983), p. 91. 


"3 Brahmandapurana 1.1.171: itihasapuranabhyam vedam samupabrmhayet | bibhety alpasrutad 
vedo mam ayam praharisyati ‘The Veda is completed by the Epic and Purana, [since] the Veda 
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secrets (guhya).” These novel and hidden teachings, we will see, are prompted by 
the curiosities of the premier interlocutors of the Puranic canon, the Vedic seers. 
This brings us to the models of revelation exhibited in the Puranas."' 
Visnu, Brahma, and sometimes Siva are indeed identified as the authors of 
individual Puranas. But God as authorial source—a claim which largely looms in 
the narrative background where it is surprisingly inconspicuous—is just the first 
stage in a dialogical revelatory process that makes dizzying use of two literary 
techniques highly prized in Indian literature: genealogies” and frame-stories. 
The next stage of revelation centers on the mediating role of the Vedic seers, 
including but not limited to Vasistha, Parasara, Sanatkumara, Bhrgu and his 
descendants, Markandeya, Sanaka, Atri, Angiras, the divine sage Narada, and 
occasionally Manu, the mythical progenitor of the human race. This stratum on 
occasion also features Brahma’s mind-born sons, the notorious collective of seven 
seers (saptarsi), and minor deities like Dharma and Daksa. This diverse cast of 


legendary beings receive the Puranas en masse from Brahma and then hand them 


fears one who has limited scriptural knowledge [thinking] “this person will ruin me” This 
stanza is repeated in many other Puranas, with slight variation. Cf. Vayupurana Revakhanda 
1.21, Naradiyapurana 2.24.18, and Sivapurana VII 1.1.40. Cited in BONAZZOLI (1980), p. 45. 


20 BONAZZOLI (1983), p. 93, footnote 57. 


?1 The following summary is based largely on themes and citations found in BONAZZOLI 


AU 


(1980), "Purànic Parampara. 


? On genealogy in the Puranas, in particular the Bhagavatapurana, see SMITH (1994), p. 100: 
"Infallibility is also traced through genealogies. This strategy, taken from the Brahmana texts 
themselves, both divinizes the cosmos and the Veda and establishes an interdependence 
between them and the Lord and his agents, the sages." See also Ibid., p. 122: "What the 
Puranas tell us is how far into conceptualized reality genealogy burrowed. It became a 
mechanism for investigating the mysterious origins of all name and form, a prism for 
viewing history and all of its objective and subjective contents. All objects, entities, beings, 
and notions had origins, roots that stretched into the indeterminate past." 
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over to the most immediate dialogical stage of revelation. This is the inner frame 
of the revelation narrative, where we learn of the compilations and redactions of 
the Puranas in the hands of Vyasa, who on rare occasion is also described as an 
author.” Also included in this third stage of revelation is the recitation or 
narration of the Purana by Vyasa's disciples, most famously Sata,” at various 
auspicious locations, most frequently the fabled woodlands of Naimisa. In this 
final dialogical frame the Puranas gives clues of their character as a performative 
tradition linked to the recitations of bards. Further evidenced in this phase of 
revelation is the active adaption of the message of the Puranas to the needs of 
new (non-brahmin) audiences. 

These three levels of revelation,” which are reconstructed on the basis of 
patterns found in a large sample of genealogies of Puranic transmission, overlap 
in telling ways. One result of this overlapping is a special emphasis placed upon 
the intercession of the Vedic seers and sages at each phase. Given that they often 


serve as the audience of God’s initial revelation, they help elicit the original 


?3 ROCHER (1986), p. 48: “[In Mahābhārata 1.57.73cd-74] the tradition that it was Vyāsa who 
composed the Purāņasamhitā and “divided, arranged” it into several parts may well 
represent another attempt at establishing an analogy between the Puranas and the Vedas, 
which were equally vyasta by Vyasa. 


?* Tbid., pp. 55-56: “As to the intellectual and social status of the Süta, opinions vary. He was 
obviously a scholarly person, and a Sanskrit scholar at that. When he arrives in an assembly, 
even an assembly of rsis, he is given a special seat, he is duly honored by the sages... In the 
Mahabhasya the Sita is a victorious participant in a grammatical discussion. In short, the Süta 
seems to know everything, with one exception: he is not entitled to know the Veda. To 
complicate matters further, Sita is also the term for a member of one of the mixed castes, the 
son of a pratiloma marriage between a ksatriya father and a brahman mother. The mixed caste 
element explains how the Süta could simultaneously fulfill a ksatriya function, that of 
charioteer and equerry, and a purely brahmanic role, that of bard and singer." 


?5 Identified by BONAZZOLI (1980). 
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disclosure of scripture. But in addition to handing down these revelations to 
Vyasa in smaller and more digestible editions, they also reappear in the third 
layer of Puranic compilation and recitation. Here the sages figure as interlocutors 
of Vyasa, Süta, and Saunaka whom they reverently welcome to various abodes of 
recitation (Prayaga, Kuruksetra, Naimisa forest etc.), inviting them to narrate the 
Purana. Indeed, new stories, teachings, and Puranic lore are often prompted by 
the endless curiosities and doubts of these very sages. Therefore, they are 
indispensable to each phase of transmission; they receive hallowed truths, pass 
them down, and stimulate the generation of new or repurposed revelatory 
matter. 

The Puranas give some indication as to why the Vedic seers must 
negotiate and mediate such an elaborate process of scriptural transmission. The 
original Purana taught by God and housed in heaven is massive, often tallying 
one billion verses (satakoti).^ In order to have any beneficial effect on humanity 


this repository of Puranic wisdom must undergo substantial abridgement.” 


°° BONAZZOLI (1983), p. 99. 


?7 See Agnipurana 382.64-68, which also provides interesting injunctions for patronage and 
performance of the Puranas: idam paricadasasahasram Satakotipravistaram | devaloke daivatais ca 
puranam pathyate sada | | lokanam hitakamena samksipyodgitam agnina | sarvam brahmeti 
janidhvam munayah saunakadayah || érmuyac chravayed vapi yah pathet pathayed api | likhel 
lekhapayed vapi püjayet kirtayed api | | puranapathakam caiva püjayet prayato nrpah | 
gobhühiranyadanadyair vastralankaratarpanaih || tam sampijya labhec caiva purdnasravanat 
phalam | puranante ca vai kuryad avasyam dvijabhojanam ‘This fifteen thousand verse text 
extends to one billion verses in devaloka where it is perpetually recited by the gods. Before 
teaching it, Agni abridged this [Purana] out of a desire to benefit humanity. O sages headed 
by Saunaka, know that all this is brahman. A pious king should worship a public teacher 
(pathaka) of the Puranas who listens to or proclaims, recites or organizes a recitation, copies 
or has others copy, worships or sings [the Purana]. Upon honoring him with donations such 
as cows, land, and gold, and pleasing offerings such as clothing and jewelry, that (King) will 
attain the results promised from listening to the Purana. At the end of the Purànic recitation, 
he should invariably feed all the twice-born. 
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Successively reduced in each epoch” as it is disseminated to seers, sages, and 
Vyasa, it finally reaches a human audience, whose lack of strength and vigor,” 
mental capacity, and fleeting lifespan necessitate a highly condensed and 
simplified version. The device of revelatory genealogies, transmitted by myriad 
agents of revelation, forges a tap-line to the boundless Ur-Purana residing in its 
full glory in the celestial realms. That said, it also creates an epistemic distance 
between the contemporary moment of recitation and the original revelatory 
dialogue, and thus follows a regressive model of time that culminates in a 
scriptural form appropriate to an age of decadence. Although these themes are 
also evidenced in many of the revelation narratives of the early Saiva tantras, in 
post-scriptural exegesis of Abhinavagupta there is a radically different valuation 
of time accompanied by a much more positive estimation of human capabilities 
and potential. This results in a corresponding sense of revelatory immediacy in 
Abhinavagupta's understanding of scriptural transmission. This immediacy is 
accompanied by a celebration of the flourishing regional and historical 


conditions that help ensure the continual irruption and successful assimilation of 


jii Padmapurana 2.125.38-45. This passage is condensed in BONAZZOLI (1981), pp. 50-51: "The 
Padmapurana, it is said in this passage, had one hundred thousand śloka-s in Krta yuga, fifty- 
two thousand in Treta, twenty-two thousand in Dvapara, twelve thousand in Kali yuga. And 
even these last twelve thousand sloka-s will disappear at the end of Kali yuga and the first 
number, one hundred thousand, will appear again." A similar process is also described in 
Lingapurana 1.2.1-5. 


m Visnupurana 3.3.6: viryam tejo balam calpam manusyanam aveksya ca | hitaya sarvabhütanam 
vedabhedan karoti sah ‘Seeing that the strength, energy, and power of humanity are all limited, 
he divvied up the Veda for the sake of all beings.' Cited in BONAZZOLI (1983), p. 110. 
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liberating teachings in this world. In the intellectual culture of medieval Kashmir, 
it seems, the Age of Kali is momentarily eclipsed.’ 

But the allegorical significance of the Vedic sages in the Puranic model of 
revelation is not univocal. Although the need for sagely mediation across vast 
cycles of time does indeed mark an attenuation of scriptural truth, these agents 
of revelation also help provide the scriptural canon of the Puranas with an open- 
ended and dynamic form." The ever expanding scope for new revelatory 
material ushered in by the Puranas is rhetorically linked to the insatiable 


102 


curiosity ^- of the sages and seers. A small sample of citations of their petitions 


will be instructive: 


1? We find this very theme in the works of Kashmirian poets, although it is also a cliché of 


Sanskrit literature and inscription more broadly (a point which Dominic GOODALL kindly 
shared with me). See Srikanthacarita 3.3: vibhanti yatranaghadairghyasauhrdad ahamyubhir 
yüpaparigrahair disah | kaleh pravesanavakasasiddhaye svayam mukhesv ankuritargala iva ‘In that 
[region of Kashmir] where the directions appear lined with rows of lofty sacrificial posts on 
account of their lack of blemish and height, it is as if wooden door bolts had sprouted forth 
in front of all of the [valley's] entrances to ensure that Kali [yuga] had no space to enter.’ 
Bilhana, writing before the Mankha, deployed the same trope with his own variation in a 
description of his local village in Kashmir. See Vikramankadevacarita 18.71: yasyasti 
khonamukha ity upakanthasimni gramah samagragunasampadavaptakirtih | alanarüpabahuyüpavati 
pravistam no yatra bandhanabhiyeva kalidvipena 'In close proximity is the village 
"Khonamukha", famed for possessing every excellence. Filled with sacrificial posts shaped 
like tying posts, the elephant Kali never enters that place in fear of being bound.’ Cf. Bana’s 
Harsacarita, ucchvasa 4: yasmims ca rajani nirantarair yüpanikarair ankuritam iva krtayugena 
dinmukhavisarpibhir adhvaradhimaih palayitam iva kalina ‘During his reign the Krta age 
appeared to sprout forth with a multitude of closely rowed sacrificial posts, the Kali age to 
make an exit with the smoke of sacrifices gliding into the sky.’ 


1?! For an excellent description of this expansion of the Vedic canon in the hands of 


revelatory models like those found in the Puranas, see HALBFASS (1990), p. 4, footnote 44: 
"The theistic traditions... view the Vedas as the word of God, and as a stage in an open- 
ended process of revelation. In this view, they are susceptible to, and even call for, continued 
revisions, explications, adaptations, and other forms of divine supplementation and 
renewal." Cited in SMITH (1994), p. 105. 


102 BONAZZOLI (1983), pp. 95-97. 
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For the sake of the devotee endowed with faith, please tell me about his birth in 
minute detail. O sage, my mind is not satisfied, for I have this supreme curiosity. 


Destroy this doubt of mine! Indeed, I possess utmost curiosity." 


Please tell me everything about this, o sinless one, at great length. I desire to hear it 
since my curiosity surpasses all!" 


Upon hearing this, dear uncle, a supreme curiosity has arisen in my heart. Please 
narrate that [tale].’” 


The trope is pervasive," combining doubt, burning curiosity, and the inability of 
the interlocutors ever to be satisfied with what has been taught thus far. 
Furthermore, these pleadings often evoke teachings or stories styled "secret" 
(guhya, rahasya). BONAZOLLI interprets this Purànic strategy in the following 


manner: 


103 Bhagavatapurana 3.14.4: rse na trpyati manah param kautühalam hi me. 


"S Matsyapurana 108.7cd-108.8: imam me samsayam chinddhi param kautühalam hi me. 


193 Vayupurana, Revakhanda 38.3: etad vistaratah sarvam kathayasva mamanagha | érotum 


icchamy aham sarvaparam kautühalam hi me. 


196 Vayupurana, Revakhanda 4.5abc: etac chrutvā tu me tata param kautühalam hrdi | jatam tat 
kathayasveti. 


107 We find the same theme at the beginning of the Ramayana where Valmiki asks Narada if 


he can identify a human being who is a perfect embodiment of dharma in this world. See 
Ramayana 1.5: etad icchamy aham érotum param kautühalam hi me | maharse toam samartho ‘si 
jfiatum evamvidham naram “I desire to learn about this. Indeed, I have supreme curiosity. O 
great seer, you are able to recognize a person of this caliber." 


108 «. A ; - iem. 
Sivapurana 1.10: tattvam $rutam sma nah sarvam pürvam eva Subhasubham | 


na trptim adhigacchamah éravaneccha muhur muhuh ‘Previously we heard the entire truth, both 
auspicious and inauspicious. We are not satisfied. We desire to hear it again and again.’ 


R Sivapurana 1.11: idīnīm ekam evāsti śrotavyam sūta sanmate | tad rahasyam api brühi yadi te 


'nugraho bhavet ‘Now, o noble-minded Sita, only one thing is worth listening to. If you 
would favor us, teach us that secret.' 


110 BONAZZOLI (1983), p. 96. 
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The push towards such a revelation, indeed, is found in the radical unsatisfied 
yearning of the rsis, munis, prajapatis etc., even after having heard so many kathas, for 
more... This concrete need of the rsis and munis etc. is the real cause of revelation of 
new things, and therefore, of the increase in the bulk of Purànic literature. 
Apparently, then, the Puranas have been enlarged along the centuries because 
people were not fully satisfied with what was transmitted to them through tradition. 
They wanted something more, i.e. a fact, a kathd, a vrata, a stotra etc. not yet revealed, 
still unknown. 

Interestingly, it seems as though the Puranas— not barring their adaptiveness 

and elasticity, which can be sharply contrasted with the inclination to fix or 


I!" a canon—were in the end insufficient for the curiosities of the Vedic seers. 


sea 
That would be a literal reading, in any event, of the notable fact that they 
reappear as interlocutors in a new revelatory context: the Saiva scriptural corpus 
of the Mantramarga, albeit principally in the Saiddhantika scriptures. In these 
new revelatory scenes and narratives the Vedic seers seem to have developed a 
novel taste for initiatory religious teachings that claim ascendancy over the 
Vedas. The seers of the Veda came to fix their gaze on the Tantra. 

But before entering into the textual archive of initiatory Saivism, it will be 
worthwhile to reiterate how the foregoing analysis contributes to this 
dissertation in light of some important discussions in secondary scholarship. 
Frederick SMITH contrasts the scriptural logic of the Mimamsakas and 
Paurànikas:!? 


Relative to the Mimamsa discourse, at least, the Puranas were consciously historical; 
they dealt with worlds and eras; with the lives of deities, celestial beings, sages, and 
kings; with morals, renunciation, and yoga; with all aspects of life and human 
purpose... The Veda, including the deities Agni and Soma, the details and 
institutions of sacrifice, and the issue of its infallibility, is, as we have seen, but a 


HT This disposition is also found in numerous Puranas that include lists of the eighteen 


canonical Puranas. 


112 SMITH (1994), p. 123. 
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single element in this grand matrix of human history and purpose, placed in the 
service of higher organizing principles. The consciously ahistorical Parvamimamsa, 
on the other hand, dealt with the Veda as the only true authority, the centrality of 
which was the sacrifice. The Veda, the sacrifice, and the universe dependent on it 
stood outside of history. 


These insights and distinctions should be familiar, given that they inform and 
agree with much of the above analysis. The only point of contention is exactly 
what SMITH means by the Puranas being "consciously historical." He does 
qualify this point with “relative to Mimamsa discourse." Sheldon POLLOCK offers 
another perspective that somewhat counteracts this one element of SMITH’s 
thesis; he identifies a "consanguinity" between Mimamsaka's ahistoric makeover 
of the Veda and Puranic discourse on revelation that effectively eliminates a 
sense of history from the latter:'? 


I have argued elsewhere at length that virtually all Sanskrit learning in classical and 
medieval India comes to view itself in one way or another as genetically linked to 
the Vedas (a process, which we may call vedicization, that is in fact culture-wide)... 
There are several routes to establishing this consanguinity: through some formal 
convention embodied in the text—a Sastra will explicitly claim status as a Veda, or 
establish for itself a parampara reverting to God, or present itself as the outcome of 
divine revelation directly to the author or of successive abridgements from an all- 
comprehensive Veda... Discursive texts that came to be composed under the sign of 
the Veda eliminated historical referentiality and with it all possibility of 
historiography. 


Each technique that POLLOCK has identified for establishing a genetic link 
between a Sastra and the Vedas, with the exception of a "divine revelation 
directly to the author,” can be identified in the Puranas’ modes of self- 
authorization as we have demonstrated above. 

The Puranas do place the Vedas in an expanded temporal horizon, as 


SMITH points out, and customize their message to the needs of individual 


113 POLLOCK (1989), pp. 609-610. 
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devotees focused on God over the exigencies of Vedic sacrifice. But they do not 
necessarily promote an independent interest in historiography, and I agree with 
POLLOCK that this is largely due to their desire to include themselves, through 
genealogies and pervasive identifications with the Veda, in the great dynasty of 
the Vedic canon. What POLLOCK does not take into account here is a body of 
scriptural literature that does not “view itself as genetically linked to the Vedas” 
and that was therefore not “composed under the sign of the Vedas.” Unlike the 
Puranas, the Saiva tantras typically do not characterize themselves as Vedic 
abridgements or supplements, but rather as revelations that transcend (and, in 
largely varying degrees, include) the religious sphere of the Vedas. Therefore, to 
understand an author like Abhinavagupta, who consciously highlights his own 
personhood and the world outside of his texts, we must look to an alternative 
model of textual authority; a model that imagines a different relationship 
between scripture, time, and persons; a model that emerged “under the sign of 
the Tantras.” 

§ 2.3 REVELATION IN EARLY SAIVA TANTRA 
In the early Saiva tantras we find significant commonalities with the frameworks 


of revelation presented in the Puranas and discussed above.' God, namely Siva, 


114 The reasons for this commonalties may have to do with the fact that the Saiva Siddhanta 


is the most accommodating of brahminical orthodoxy. Therefore, although Saiddhantikas 
contend that their revelation is higher than the Vedas, the presence of the Vedic seers, and 
the trope of their curiosity for more definitive teachings, may be interpreted as a part of a 
strategy of supercession, which invites Vaidikas to adopt their more specialized injunctions 
and become the beneficiaries of liberating initiation without needing to radically confront or 
sacrifice their brahminical values. 
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is identified as the principal author of all scripture;'? the original form of 
revelation is colossal in size and must be condensed through a succession of 
transmissions before reaching a human audience; this descent of scripture is 
narrated; the justification for this mediation is occasionally the Age of Kali and 
the limitations and variable capacities of human beings; the transmission 
narratives make use of complex genealogies; they often characterize their 
teachings as “secret”; and, finally, we re-meet the Vedic seers as key interlocutors 
of scripture (although, almost exclusively in the Siddhanta division of the Saiva 
scriptures). 

To varying degrees these commonalities are visible in the Saiva tantras in 
conjunction with some compelling divergences in the understanding of the 
nature of scripture, its intended audience, and the status of its divine author. 
Whereas the Puranas claim to be equal to, the essence of, or an elaboration of the 
Vedas, the Saiva tantras, at least before the twelfth-century,'' invariably position 


themselves as beyond and superior to the Vedas. This is expressly visible in the 


115 The great Kashmirian exegete of the Saiva Siddhanta, Ramakantha, directly targets 


Mimamsa in his proof of the divine authorship of his scriptural tradition. See FLOOD (2006), p. 
63: “The tantric theology rejects the Mimamsaka proposition that scripture is without 
authorship. The Tantras are composed and revealed by a transcendent theistic reality for the 
sake of suffering souls... Ramakantha, the Saiva Siddhanta commentator on the Kiranatantra, 
says that a teaching (sastra) is authoritative ‘only because it is the creation of the Lord, not 
because it is unauthored [as the Mimamsakas assert in the case of the Veda] since that is 
impossible’.” Here FLOOD is citing the Kiranavrtti, critically edited and translated by Dominic 
GOODALL. See GOODALL (1998), pp. 176-180. For other instances of Ramakantha’s dismissal 
of the Mimamsaka conception of scripture as unauthored, see Ibid. (1998), p. 180, footnote 
62. 


116 On the later association of the Saiva tantras with the Veda, see BRUNNER (1980-1981). 
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tantras’ representation of their unique soteriological efficacy.” Only Saiva 
initiation paired with post-initiatory observances taught in the Mantramarga can 
definitively guarantee liberation at the time of death, and for later tantric 
streams, before leaving the body (jrvanmukti). This also marks a distinction in 
audience. The Puranas, although multivocal and of great thematic breadth, 
appeal to a broad and popular base, including lay devotees and householders, 
and do not flaunt initiatory rites as the cost of entry. The Saiva tantras, on the 
other hand, continually remind us that their doctrines and practices should never 
be uttered in the presence of the uninitiated." Finally, underlying the analogous 
claim that both the Puranas and the Tantras are authored by God are radically 
different conceptions of deity as author. Jurgen HANNEDER gives an excellent 
summary of this distinction with reference to Abhinavagupta's theory of 
revelation:'"” 


It is difficult to ascertain how Saiva theology conceived the production of scripture 
by Siva, i.e. to which degree the abstract description given by Abhinavagupta in the 
Varttika was meant to evoke the popular i image of Siva speaking to Parvati. 
Although such a model of communication is inherent in the dialogue form of the 
Tantras and in the accounts of the descent of the Sastra into the human realm 


117 S ANDERSON (2007a), p. 238: “Central in all this was the enactment of the belief that while 


brahmanical ritual can affect only the body or status of the individual, Saiva ritual works 
directly on the soul, that through intense imagination reinforced by incantation, breath- 
control, and a choreography of hand gestures the soul itself can be grasped, manipulated, 
and transformed. This is the driving force of all the rituals of the Mantramārga, and it is 
most clearly displayed in the ‘fusion with Siva’ (Sivayojanika) at the climax of initiation.” 


* Soacchandabhairava 5.51ab: adiksitanam purato noccarec chastrapaddhatim ‘One should never 
utter the procedures of the [$aiva] scriptures in the presence of the uninitiated.’ Cf. 
Tantralokaviveka ad Tantraloka 1.44: adiksitanam purato noccarec chivasamhitam ‘One should not 
utter a scripture of Siva in the presence of the uninitiated.” See also the Mrgendravrtti of 
Narayanakantha ad Mrgendratantra 1.1.2: adiksitanam tantradisravananadhikarat ‘The reason is 
that the uninitiated are not eligible to hear the [Saiva] tantras, etc.’ 


1? HANNEDER (1998), pp. 11-13. 
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through different divine and semi-divine beings, it is also clear that the mythology of 
deities plays no important role in Tantric Saivism.!”° Basically Tantric Saiva practice 
is not a cult of images, but a cult of mantras and consequently the descriptions of 
aspects of deities do not involve mythology as known from Puranas. For the Saiva 
practitioner the iconic form of a deity is subordinate to the mantras that ‘express’ it... 
This [...] is in fact quite appropriate for this theology, in which deities are first of all 
mantras. Only in a second step are these mantras used to create a form for the 
formless Siva, be it for the benefit of the practitioner, or for Siva himself in order to 
manifest the world, or create the scriptures. 
This is a crucial contrast with the Puranas that must be kept in mind,” even if 
their model of revelation has significant parallels with that of the Tantras. 
Moving from the Mimàmsakas' view of the Veda to the Puranas and then the 
Saiva tantras can be characterized, in admittedly sweeping generalizations, as a 
shift in focus from ritual injunctions embedded in a divine authorless Word, to 
devotions to an image-based understanding of God who is the subject of 


countless narratives, to a Path of Mantras (mantramarga)—mantras that engender 


initiation and constitute the very body of scripture and deity.” 


120 An exception to this point may be found in Kubjika corpus of the Saiva tantras, including 
but not limited to the Kubjikamata, Satsahasrasamhita, and Manthanabhairavatantra, all of which 
elaborate upon a shared origin story about the Goddess Kubjika. I should clarify here that I 
do not see the transitions between these frameworks for scripture and deity from the 
Puranas to the Tantras as constituting a natural evolution or causally linked historical 
development, but rather as contrasting models with varying degrees of mutual awareness. 


121 This important distinction between Pauranika and Tantric notions of deity is not 
registered in the polythetic definition of “Hindu Tantrism" given in BROOKS (1999), p. 55ff. 
E.g. see ibid., p. 66: "Tantrism does not differ significantly from Puranic Hinduism in the 
ways it conceives the world and God." For an insightful demonstration of the limited scope 
of this definition, see HATLEY (2013), p. 22, footnote 2. 


122 For an obvious statement on the supreme reality as mantra-deity and author of tantras, 


see Diksottara 1.10bcd: sivo vai mantramürtiman | mantratantrapraneta ca 
mantratantraprakasakah ‘Siva, the embodiment of the mantra, is the author of the mantras and 
Tantras and He illuminates them.' See also Rauravasütrasangraha 3.28: sarve mantratmaka 
devah sarve mantrah $ivatmakah | $ivatmakam idam jnatva $ivam evünucintayet ‘All deities have 
the nature of mantra and all mantras are one with Siva. Having known this true nature of 
Siva, one should contemplate Siva alone.’ 
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Before proceeding to the structure of the scriptural transmission as it is 
represented in the Saiva Tantras, a brief outline of some basic features of this 
complex” of religious practice and thought will help orient our textual analysis. 


2t of the many attempts 


There have been a number of scholarly assessments 
made at defining and classifying Tantra or “Tantrism,” the details of which need 
not be rehearsed here. One step that immediately simplifies the task is delimiting 
the scope of what it is we are speaking about.'? In identifying some basic 
features and central metaphors of the Saiva Tantras redacted between the sixth 
and tenth centuries C.E., which classify themselves with designations such as the 
Siddhanta, Mantrapitha, or Vidyapitha, we are bracketing Vaisnava, Jain, and 
Buddhist forms of Tantra. We are also bracketing late medieval "Hindu" 


Tantrism, many iterations of which flourished in South India and the greater 


Bengal region. Furthermore, in contrast to local folk religious traditions, we are 


73 A "structural unity" persists between the many sects and scriptural streams of the Saiva 


tantras that can grouped under the designation "Mantramarga,' and this justifies describing 
them as a single “complex of religious practice and thought.” See SANDERSON (20073), p. 238: 
"The features that differentiated the divisions of the Mantramarga, such as the choice of 
deity propitiated, the specific character of the visualizations (dhyanam), Mantras, Mandalas, 
Mudras, substrates of worship, and offerings that these choices entailed, were surface 
features that did not affect significantly this deeper structural unity." 


124 See WALLIS (2014), pp. 94-97; HATLEY (2013), pp. 21-22; FLOOD (2006), pp. 9-13; PADOUX 


(2002). 
T Following the advice of HATLEY (2013), p. 22: "Polythetic classification appears to remain 
useful for approaching problematic categories in the study of religion, provided that its 
intended scope is clearly demarcated and contextual nature recognized. (Does one seek, for 
instance, to elucidate the contours of 'tantra' in a given textual corpus and historical period, 
or to define a far more elusive, indeed dubious, ‘Hindu Tantrism?')." 
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also referring to religious doctrines and cults associated with clearly delineated 
scriptural corpuses." 

Although the variable lists of constituent features listed in “polythetic” 
definitions of Saiva tantra include multiple items found in non-tantric contexts, 
three characteristics have great pervasion in the “demonstrably early” Saiva 
Tantras under consideration: the necessity of initiation, the centrality of 
mantras, and self-identification with the deity. Alexis SANDERSON provides a 
summation of some essential suppositions and ritual methods of the Saiva 
scriptures included in the Mantramarga that gives greater specificity and 
precision than can be gleaned from lists of prototypical characteristics: "? 


Both the Saiddhantika and non-Saiddhantika scriptures offered the attainment of 
two goals: (1) the liberation of the soul from the beginningless cycle of birth and 
death (moksa), insisting that this could be achieved only by those who followed their 


ei Seeing the tantras as a distinct scriptural corpus is in fact a common technique of 


delineating them in premodern India. See PADOUX (2002), p. 18: “The usual reference to the 
Indian use of the term tantrika derives from Kullüka Bhatta’s formula when commenting on 
Manavadharmasastra 2.1, where he juxtaposes vaidika/tantrika as two forms of revelation (śrutiś 
ca dvidvidha vaidikt tantriki ca) and, consequently, two different approaches to the ultimate 
reality (the first based formally on the Veda and the Brahmanic tradition and the second on 
other texts). The distinction has remained a basic one throughout Indian thought, but 
without a particular category of "Tantrism" evolving... In fact, Kullüka's formula shows, on 
the one hand that, even though there is no inside definition of Tantrism, Tantrism was at 
least perceived by Indians outside it as different from the Vedic tradition. It evidently was 
similarly perceived by those inside who deprecated Vedic rites and notions." 


127 On polythetic classification, which provides a set of characteristics, traits, "family 


resemblances," or prototypical features that characterize a phenomenon being defined, but 
all of which need not apply to any of its given instantiations, see NEEDHAM (1975). 
NEEDHAV's approach to polythetic classification is mentioned in HATLEY (2013). 


128 On a basic set of criteria for determining the pedigree of an early scriptural witness in the 


Saiva Siddhanta division of the Mantramarga, see GOODALL (1998), pp. xxxix-xli. 


12? These items are adapted from the useful collation of multiple definitions in WALLIS 


(2014), pp. 96-97. 


130 SANDERSON (2007a), pp. 237-238. 
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precepts, and (2) the bringing about of the lesser benefits termed siddhih... they 
taught a single ritual system... all set out the same elaborate procedures for the 
initiation (diksa) of recruits and the consecration (abhisekah) of officiants, the same 
ceremonies for the installations of images and other substrates of worship (pratistha), 
and the same rituals of obligatory regular worship (nityakarma) comprising the 
summoning of the deity into the person of the worshipper, the deity’s worship first 
there (antaryagah) and then externally (bahiryagah) by projection into a material 
substrate such as a Linga, Mandala, or anthropomorphic image, followed by the 
repetition of the deity’s Mantras (japah)... with inflections and elaborations of all 
these for the attainment of siddhih. 


Here SANDERSON offers one of the most lucid and precise explanations of the 
basic ritual program of pre-tenth century Saiva Tantra. Moreover, self- 
identification with the deity is an exceptionally important component of the 
many procedures listed in SANDERSON's illuminating depiction. Indeed, it is 
singled out in another method of distinguishing Saiva Tantra from other 
religious currents in India, namely, the discernment of a central metaphor. 

Amidst a vast spectrum of doctrinal positions, post-initiatory observances, 
and ritual substrates, Gavin FLOOD isolates self-divinization as a metaphor that 
paradigmatically characterizes Saiva tantra:'*! 


More fundamental than the metaphor of kingship is the metaphor of transformation 
into a deity. The idea that to worship a god one must become a god is a notable 
feature of all tantric traditions, even ones which maintain a dualistic metaphysics... 
While the idea of liberation as becoming one with the absolute (brahman) has a long 
history in Brahmanical thinking from the Upanisads, the ritual construction of the 
body as the deity through the use of magical phrases or mantras is prototypically 
tantric. 


The process of fusing with or identifying with the deity through yogic and ritual 


homologization'” of the “body” of the deity with that of the practitioner is a 


P?! BLOOD (2006), pp. 11-12. 


132 For an interesting description of the process of self-divinization that fills out some of the 


essential ritual and yogic techniques utilized in this tantric procedure (tantrikavidhi), see 
DYCZKOWSKI (2009), vol. 2, pp. 253-254: "Worship requires the ritual purity of the 
worshipper, which can only be achieved by some form of identification with the deity, 
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preeminent component of many tantric rituals, including daily obligatory rites 
(nityakarma) and the all-important rite of tantric initiation. This central metaphor 
will help orient us to the significant internal diversity within Saiva tantric 
scriptural streams that we are about to confront. This general portrayal of Saiva 
Tantra will be provided with greater granularity in due course as we turn to the 
particular lineaments of revelation in each tantric stream. 

The first of those streams, the Saiva Siddhanta, provides a critical 
transition in our narrative from Veda-based modes of revelation to those found 
in the Saiva scriptures, because it betrays the greatest continuity with the spirit of 
Vedic dharma in its social observances and concern with ritual purity. This 
analysis of revelation in the Saiva tantras will culminate with a consideration of 
revelation in Saiva sects that display an extraordinary antinomian character 
accompanied by an uninhibited rejection of Vedic values in their private ritual 
practice and doctrines. The Saiva Siddhanta, by contrast, fashions itself as 


congruent’? with Vedic revelatory traditions, even while claiming to supersede 


however this may be conceived (whether total oneness or conjunction in some way). 
Moreover, this requires, by necessary implication, that the body of the worshipper, not just 
his or her ‘Self’, be identified with that of the deity. This is generated by the projection onto 
the body of the worshipper of the mantras that constitute the limbs of the body of the deity. 
The body of the deity is identified with the totality of the universe. Thus, the body of the 
worshiper must contain all the principles, energies and the like, along with the deities and 
beings into which the system orders the deployment of the cosmic order in all its aspects... 
The universe is the deity’s body. It is alive. This is because the vital breath streams down into 
it from the disembodied, transcendental aspect of deity ‘above’ it and beyond the cosmic 
order and moves in the channels and through inner vital centres of the body. Just as the 
physical and subtle body of the officiant must be homologized to that of the deity, so must 
the movement and activity of the vital breath. This is linked to consciousness and Speech, 
which is the inner energy of mantras. To bring that about involves identification with the 
inner vital activity, consciousness and Speech of the deity.” 


133 See the Moksakarika of Sadyojyotis 145c-147d, translated in SANDERSON (2012), handout 7, 
p. 11: na ca svagocare tasam badhate tat pramanatam | | tasu varnasramacaran abhyanujfiatavac ca 


tat | na canyena pramanena samruddhas tasya gocarah | | $rotriyair apy ato grahyam tat 
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them." This is evident not only in the Saiddhantikas' incorporation of a greater 
degree of brahminical norms in their social and religious praxis (as compared 
with all other Saiva cults considered below), but also in the their structure of 
revelation, which to a large degree parallels revelatory narratives found in the 
Puranas. This overlap, I will argue, is not incidental. 

8 2.4 SIDDHANTA 
Thanks largely to the scholarship of Dominic GOODALL, the extant Siddhanta 
scriptures that predated the twelfth-century Saiddhantika commentator 


Aghora$iva have been identified"? and also arranged into a relative 


phaladhikasadhanam "This [teaching of Siva (Saivam)] does not challenge the validity of the 
[non-Saiva teachings] in their domains; it has ruled that the observance of the caste-classes 
and disciplines [taught] in [the brahmanical among] those [teachings] apply [equally to Saiva 
initiates]; and no other means of valid knowledge[, either perception or inference, ] 
contradicts the teachings of Siva in the domain [of knowledge] proper to it. Therefore it 
should be accepted as valid by [all,] including those who are learned in the Veda (Srotriyaih) 
[, which is to say, by those whose brahmanical observances include the $rauta], as the means 
of achieving a greater benefit [than can be achieved through the Veda alone ].' 


134 See the Mohacüdottara ff. 21v6-22rs (4.275-281), translated in SANDERSON (2015b), pp. 181- 


182: "Tradition declares that the king is the protector of his subjects. Therefore it is right that 
he should protect the caste communities and ensure that they are instructed in their duties, 
each according to its station. The sources that convey these duties are Sruti, Smrti, Purana, 
and the [Saiva] scriptures (agamah). If the king abides by these he enjoys a long reign. [The 
correct order of authority in which they should be applied is as follows.] The Vedas 
[comprising both the Sruti and Smrti] take precedence over the Puranas, and the [Saiva] 
scriptures take precedence over the teaching of the Vedas. There is the common 
[brahmanical authority of Sruti, Smrti, and Purana] (samanyam), and then there is the special 
(visesam). The Saiva [scriptures] (Saivam) are the latter (vaisesikam vacah). [So] the learned 
should not doubt their authority when they find that they conflict with [a brahmanical 
injunction]. The all-knowing [master] should adjudicate each case objectively [by this 
criterion]. Given the plurality of scriptural authorities, whenever there is a question as to 
which of two [conflicting] statements take precedence, he should adopt that which has been 
taught by Siva. He should reconcile the two, whether self-sufficient or depending on the 
understanding of its meaning on [examination in light of] other sources of the same kind, 
related sources, and [, where they fail,] learned exegesis, by applying such modes of 
reasoning as presumption.’ 


135 See GOODALL (1998), pp. xxxix-xlvi: “Three criteria provide certain proof of the relative 


antiquity of a Siddhantatantra: (a) its being transmitted not just in South India but also in 
early Nepalese and Kashmirian manuscripts (b) the existence of substantial attributed 
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chronology."^ The latter task is based on number of criteria" that are speculative 
on an individual basis, but compelling when considered together. We will follow 
this general chronology in our presentation of the structure of revelation in 
Siddhanta scriptural sources in order to trace putative historical transformations, 
adaptations, and departures. 

Notwithstanding the fact that early Saiva Tantra can be appreciated as a 
unified complex of religious thought and practice, the divergences in doctrinal 
positions, social norms, mantra-deities, and substrates of worship are 
considerable. SANDERSON gives an excellent précis of the principal metaphysical 
postulates identified in the Siddhanta tantras by early exegetes intent on 
systematizing their scriptural corpus. These postulations, as we will see, 
collectively comprise one of the central counterpositions to Abhinavagupta's 


theological and philosophical arguments: "* 


quotations by demonstrably early authors (i.e. up to and including AghoraSiva) that are still 
traceable in the extant work that bears the same name (c) the survival of commentaries by 
demonstrably early authors (i.e. up to and including Aghoraáiva). By applying these criteria 
we are left with a very short list of demonstrably early Saiddhantika scriptures... the 
Rauravasütrasangraha, Soayambhuvasütrasangraha, the Kirana, the Parakhya (or Saurabheya), and 
the Nisvasatattvasamhita (under which head might be included also the Nisvasakarika and the 
Diksottara. The Paramesvara is known from a single ninth-century Nepalese manuscript... 
[which] has recently been identified as the original Pauskara... Other early siddhantas of 
importance that are not in the canonical list of twenty-eight, but which were known to the 
Kashmirians, are the Mrgendratantra, the Matangaparamesvaratantra, and various recensions 
of the Kalottara.” 


136 Thid., pp. xlvii-lxxiv. 


137 For a list of these criteria, see Ibid., pp. xlvii-xlvii: “cross references; discrepant lists of the 
principles (tattva) with which the universe is structured; the structure of the tantras; oddities 
of doctrine; peculiarities of language; and positioning within the traditional lists of twenty- 
eight Siddhantas." 


138 SANDERSON (1992), pp. 282-285. Cited in GOODALL (2004), pp. xxxiii-xiv. 
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(1) Siva, (2) souls, and (3) the rest of reality, mental and material, are essentially and 
eternally distinct from each other. According to this view Siva is only the efficient 
cause (nimittakaranam) of the universe. Its material cause (upadanakaranam), that out 
of which it is fashioned, of which it consists, and into which it dissolves, is not Siva 
but maya. The latter is the single, eternal, and unconscious source of the worlds and 
everything in them, including bodies and faculties of each soul... When Siva judges a 
soul to be ready for release he liberates it into a state of omniscience and 
omnipotence in which it is his equal (Sivasamah, sivatulyah). Even in this state of 
enlightenment and liberation each soul remains distinct from every other and from 
Siva himself... Liberation cannot be achieved through mere knowledge of reality 
without recourse to ritual. This is because the state of bondage, in which the soul 
fails to realize its innate omniscience and omnipotence, is not caused by mere 
ignorance. The ignorance that characterises the unliberated is the effect of an 
imperceptible Impurity (malam) that acts on the soul from the outside; and this 
Impurity, though it is imperceptible, is a material substance (dravyam). Because it is a 
substance, only action (vyaparah) can remove it; and the only action capable of 
removing it is that of the rituals of the initiation and their sequel taught by Siva in 
his Tantric scriptures. 


There are a few exceptions"? to the otherwise thoroughgoing dualistic 
orientation of the Siddhanta scriptures. It should also be mentioned that these 
doctrinal positions of the early Saiddhantika commentarial tradition are largely 
subordinated to ritual matters in the scriptures themselves, given that ritual is 
their central concern. Furthermore, the conviction that the basic impurity that 
shrouds the soul in ignorance is a substance that can only be removed by ritual 
action contributes to a pervasive ideology of ritualism in early Saiddhantika 
commentarial literature. This ritual-centric approach goes hand and hand with a 
skepticism towards subitist methods of awakening through direct insight. A final 
note on the ritual disposition of the Siddhanta scriptures: they center almost 


exclusively on the benevolent deity Sadasiva, utilize lacto-vegetarian offerings, 


13? Noted in SANDERSON (1991), p. 291 & GOODALL (1998), p. lvi. 


140 On the primacy of ritual in the Siddhanta tantras, see BRUNNER (1992), p. 25ff. 
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and marginalize the ritual propitiation of female divinities.'*' These orientations 
are all compatible with the other congruencies with the general features of 
brahminical orthopraxis mentioned above. 

We begin our survey of revelation in the Siddhanta scriptures with the 
earliest strata of texts in this canon, the Nisvasa corpus.” The first four texts in 
this corpus refer to themselves as the Miülasütra, Uttarasütra, Nayasütra, and 
Guhyasiitra, respectively. They present themselves as interconnected and 
chronologically ordered components of a scriptural compendium known as the 
Nisvasatattvasamhita. The Mülasütra opens with an inquiry on the part of an 
unnamed group of seers (rsi); the respondent is not visible due to textual 
corruption, but the text’s editors propose Nandi,’ one of Siva’s chief assistants. 
The sages want to know about that previous occasion when Lord Siva 
transmitted supreme and secret knowledge to the Goddess. This gives Nandi the 
cue to recall that original teaching, drawn forth by the Goddess’s query, along 
with a brief description of the teaching’s setting and divine audience on Mount 
Kailasa.'^ Unlike the Puranas, which mostly background the original teaching of 


God and forefront the dialogical mediation of Vedic seers and figures like Vyasa 


I! On the murky identity and some of the disparate forms of worship of Sadasiva’s consort 


in the Siddhànta scriptures, see BRUNNER (1992), pp. 20-22. 


142 For an introduction to this corpus and a critical edition and annotated translation of its 


three earliest books (müla-, uttara-, and naya-sütras) see GOODALL, SANDERSON & ISAACSON 
(2015). 


143 This proposal squares with the frame-story of the Nisvasamukha, which is composed later 


as an introduction to the original satras. This frame-story will be considered below. See Ibid., 
p. 233. 


is Nisvüsatattvasamhitaà, mülasütra, 1.1-13. 
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and Sita in the main frame-story, the early sütras of the Ni$vasa do the opposite. 
Once we are transported to that original stage of scriptural teaching we remain 
there, listening in on the goddess’s questions and Siva’s replies. This model of 
structuring a tantra, which will be considered in depth below, invites the 
audience to witness the paradigmatic scriptural dialogue held between God and 
Goddess (devadevisamvada). 

At the outset of the second book of the Nisvasatattvasamhita, the 
Uttarasütra which comments upon and elaborates'? the teaching found in the 
Mülasütra, the goddess becomes curious about the source of the letters of the 
mantra and by extension how many tantras are currently in existence and who is 
charged with their dissemination." The response constitutes what may be the 
earliest extant version of an account of the descent of Saiva tantric scriptures 
(tantravatara). From the quiescent and transcendent Siva, the Supreme Cause 
(paramakarana), the Saiva revelation emerged in its most subtle sonic form.'^ 
Contrary to the depiction of the original moment of revelation as the teaching of 


an embodied form of God (such as four-faced Brahma) in the Puranas, this 


145 GOODALL, SANDERSON & ISAACSON (2015), p. 20. 


M Nisvasatattvasamhita, uttarasütra, 1.18: devy uvaca | aksaranam kutotpattih sarvavarnna ... | 
{tantranam kiyati sam]khyà guravas ca kati smrtah "The goddess spoke: From where do the 
letters arise ...? How great is the number of tantras? And how many teachers [of those 
tantras] are taught?' Translation of GOODALL et al. 


147 ANS "UM 2 š "m dis 2 = = 
Nisvasatattvasamhita, uttarasütra, 1.23: adrstavigrahe Sante sive paramakarane | nadarüpam 


viniskrantam éastram paramadurllabham ‘From the inactive Supreme Cause Siva, of whom no 
body can be seen, came forth the scripture in the form of sonic energy, extremely difficult to 
grasp.’ Translation of GOODALL et al. For parallels to this verse in later Saiva tantras, see 
GOODALL, SANDERSON & ISAACSON (2015), p. 342. 
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highest form of Siva—as source of the great descent of scriptural wisdom'*—is 
described as “without a visible form" (adrstavigraha). ^ The pure flow of 
revelatory sound (nada), “difficult to grasp,” was deciphered by Sadasiva, who 
then taught it to the form of God narrating this account, Iévara'? (Siva), sitting on 
Mount Kailasa with the Goddess and surrounded by his terrific entourage. Siva 
of the Puranas, who sports in the Himalayas and is the subject of numerous myth 
cycles, here finds himself in a new cosmic hierarchy two levels removed from the 
ultimate source of revelatory knowledge. 

From this verse onwards"! the account of revelation displays themes 
reminiscent of the Puranas: the Lord dwelling on Kailasa redacts this subtle mass 
of sound into metrical form for the gods; the gods transmit this knowledge to the 
sages who pass it on to humanity in a highly abridged form.’ Much like the lists 


of eighteen canonical Puranas this grand transmission is then codified into 


'48 This dissertation often translates jfiana as “scriptural wisdom,” especially when this 


common connotation is readily apparent. This is based on a suggestion personally 
communicated by Shaman HATLEY. 


m Nisvüsatattoasamhità, uttarasütra, 1.23. 


ron Nisvasatattvasamhita, uttarasütra, 1.24: saddsivas tu vettd vai sa ca mam prati bodhakah | 
naüdarüpasya sastrasya aham gr{anthanibandhakah} | | anustupchandabandhena devebhyah 
pratipaditam | risibhis ca punah praptam tebhyo martyesu santatih ‘Now Sadasiva understood it 
and he enlightened me; I redacted [this] scripture [that I had received] in the form of sonic 
energy into books.' Translation of GOODALL et al. 


n Nisvdsatattvasamhita, uttarasütra, 1.25-40. 


1? Nisogsatattoasamhita, uttarasütra, 1.25: anustupchandabandhena devebhyah pratipaditam | 


risibhis ca punah praptam tebhyo martyesu santatih ‘It was expounded for the gods in the form 
of metrical composition in anustubh. [From them] it reached the sages; and from them the 
tradition [came] among mortals.' Translation of GOODALL et al. 
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(possibly the earliest) list of twenty-eight scriptures of Siva.’ The names of each 
scripture are associated with the person who learned and expounded it, and 
there is an acknowledgement of thousands of subdivisions of these canonical 
works. This great cascade of scripture becomes reduced and epitomized on each 
plane of its grand descent, and at the culmination of the process the sages make 
the final cut, miniaturizing the scriptures for human beings of “little life span, 
little energy, little intelligence.” Who are these sages? The Uttarasütra of the 


Nisvasatattvasamhita gives an inventory of Vedic seers,” 


all prominent sagely 
mediators of the Puranas, who in this early narrative of the descent of the 
scripture are intermediaries of a new scriptural corpus. Once the Lord describes 
how scripture came down into this world, the Vedic seers are forgotten and the 
rest of the Uttarasitra and the Nayasütra continue with the Goddesses’ queries 
and Siva's replies. 

The Nisvasa corpus also includes a unique scripture, likely composed 


after the original sitras and designed to introduce them, "^ the Nisvasamukha. The 


text has been the subject of a recent study, critical edition, and annotated 


PETS isvasatattvasamhita, uttarasütra, 1.26-30. For other versions of lists of the twenty-eight 
Siddhanta scriptures, see GOODALL (1998), Appendix III, pp. 402-417. 


154 Nigvdsatattvasamhita, uttarasütra, 1.40: alpayusah smrta martya alpaviryalpabuddhayah | ato 
‘rthasangrahoktam tu martyebhyas ca {praka}sitam ‘Mortals have little span of life, little energy, 
little intelligence, and so a summary of the meaning [of scripture] has been revealed for 
mortals.’ Translation of GOODALL et al. 


155 N isvdasatattvasamhita, uttarasütra, 1.37-39 lists Śukra, Dadhīci, Durvasas, Ruru, Kaca, 
Vasistha, [conj: Sanaka], Sanandana, Rcika, Urva, Angrias, Anta, Sveta, Rama, Vahlika, 
Marici, Upamanyu, Markanda, Agasti, and Kasyapa. 

P9 On the relationship between the Nisvasamukha and the four sütras of the 
Nisvasatattvasamhita, see KAFLE (2015), pp. 8-9. See also SANDERSON (2006), pp. 152-153. 
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translation in the doctoral thesis of Nirajan KAFLE.” In this independent 
"entrance" (mukha) to the earliest texts of the Nisvasa compendium we discover a 
fascinating narrative that explains how the Vedic sages became involved with a 
new initiatory teaching revealed by Siva. This narrative self-consciously bridges 
the Vedic and Tantric traditions while legitimizing the latter's claim of 
superiority and explaining how the Vedic seers' endless curiosity for new 
teachings (discussed above) transformed into religious promiscuity. 

The Nisvasamukha begins with the burgeoning curiosity of the Vedic sage 
Ricika (or Rcika). He is wonderstruck upon witnessing a marvel in Naimisa 
forest, the celebrated environment of the outermost frame-story of the Great Epic 
(Mahabharata) and the most common setting for the final dialogical moment in 
Purànic revelation narratives. He asks the sage Matanga to explain why eighty 
thousand sages suddenly departed the Naimisa woodlands for another forest, 
Devadaàruvana.'? Matanga explains that they migrated to this new destination 
upon hearing that Brahma and Visnu received an initiation in that abode. This 


news fills them with astonishment and, as the recurrent trope goes, intense 


157 KAFLE (2015). 


155 On the significance of this forest, which has fascinating links to early Saiva traditions, see 


KAFLE (2015), pp. 18-19. 
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curiosity (kautühala).^ The Vedic sages immediately give verbal form to that 
curiosity: ^ 


How could one obtain an initiation outside the Vedic tradition? For there is nothing 
else higher than the Veda. How is it that Visnu also, the knower of Sankhya and 
Yoga, was initiated? 


The prospect of an extra-Vedic tradition that has reduced two central deities of 
Puranas, Brahma and Visnu (themselves divine authors of scripture) to entry- 
level initiates, is a source of great intrigue to the sages. They promptly set off 
from Naimisa to this forest of new possibilities, Devadaruvana, a journey from 
the famous haunt of the Puranas to a new Saiva world of scriptural revelation. 
The Gods are no longer there, but Siva's attendant Nandi has remained behind 
and is authorized to transmit the initiatory teachings to the rsis, and by proxy, to 
all humanity. The sages question Nandi: “Tell us all how Brahma and Visnu 
were initiated, both of them being knowers of knowledge about initiation in all 
scriptures."'^' How could a teaching exist that was not on the radar of these 
omniscient Gods, who are themselves the divine fountainheads of all scripture? 

The sages arrive and are all initiated by Nandi who proceeds to deliver 
the teaching he overheard between Siva and the Goddess, a teaching that 


delineates five streams of knowledge and practice. Each stream emerges from 


159 Nisoasamukha 1.6-7: --- naumi naimisaranyavasibhih | | tatraiva diksito brahma kesvas ca 
rictkaka | kautühalanvitas sarvve vismayam paramangatah ‘ [...] by those [sages] residing in the 
Naimisa forest in the very place Brahma and KeSava were inititated. O Ricika! [Thus,] they 
were all full of curiosity [and] were extremely astonished.' Translation of KAFLE 


199 Nisogsamukha 1.8-10: parasparam vadanty evam sarvvasastravisaradah | kathamdiksam 
prapadyeta muktvā vedoktam agamam | | na hi vedat paran canyadyoga --- | --- padyate | | 
sankhyayogasya vettasau katham visnus ca diksitah. Translation of KAFLE. 


16! Ni&ozsamukha 1.16cd-17ab: ‘asmakam kathaya sarvam brahmavisnii tu diksitau | | yathà te 
sarvasastranam diksajfianasya vedakau. Translation of KAFLE. 
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one of Siva’s five faces. In addition to the tantravatara (descent of the tantra) 
framework for narrating the entrance of scriptures into the world, the five-fold 
“streams” offers an alternative means of depicting revelation that the redactors 
of Saiva scripture use to differentiate, classify, encompass, and rank religious 
systems. This five-stream model is immediately continued and adapted by other 
early Saiva tantras'? and commentators, including Abhinavagupta. The five 
streams'? are given in the Nisvasamukha as the Laukika (lay religion related to 


Puranas’), Vaidika (“practice of the celibate life-stages" ^? 


related to the legal 
and socially prescriptive literature of brahminical traditions [dharmasastra]), 
Adhyatmika (the teachings of Yoga and Sankhya), Atimarga (teachings of the 


early ascetic tradition of Paéupata Saivism*), and finally the Mantramarga 


(initiatory tantric Saivism). 


162 S ANDERSON (2006a), p. 157: “The same classification is seen elsewhere in Agamic 


literature: in the Mrgendra, the Pauskaraparamesvara, the Svacchanda, and the 
Jayadrathayamala.” 


165 KAFLE (2015), pp. 19-28; SANDERSON (2006a), pp. 156-157. 


164 S ANDERSON (2006a), p. 157: “The Nisvasamukha’s description of Mundane Religion (laukiko 


dharmah) is of the ordinary observances of the uninitiated but regenerate (upanita-) 
householder devoted to Siva, comprising the paja of Siva and other deities on the lunar days 
sacred to them, donations to worthy recipients (danam), pilgrimages to Sivaksetras and so 
forth.” 


19? Thid., p. 157. 


166 This Pasupata system is taught as twofold (Nisvdsamukha 4.131), the Atya$ramas and the 


Lokatitas (Nisvdsamukha 4.88). See KAFLE (2015), pp. 26-28. The analysis of the Atimarga in 
the Nisvdsamukha is major source for Alexis SANDERSON's article on the structure of the 
Atimarga that makes a significant advance in our knowledge of the divisions of this 
tradition, moving beyond and updating the pioneering work of David LORENZEN. See 
SANDERSON (2006a). 
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Each stream is higher than the previous one, with the Mantramarga, 
unsurprisingly, enshrined at the pinnacle. KAFLE makes an astute observation on 
the logic of this presentation:'^ 


The most innovative feature of the Nisvasamukha is that all these teachings are 
associated with Siva, as they come out of his five faces. This means that the 
Nisvasamukha gives scriptural and traditional authority to all the other four systems. 
The text at the same time accepts the Mantramarga as the highest authority. We are 
told by Nandikeévara that the Mantramarga is issued from the fifth, upper-most face 
(Isana), as the “highest stream." 


In addition to this insight about the Nisvasamukhu's inclusivist strategy of 
encompassing these "lower" traditions into the authoritative ambit of Siva’s 
teaching, I would add one point. The five streams envisage a greater religious 
environment that elucidates key teaching traditions that lead up to and give a 
ritual and metaphysical "address" to the Mantramarga, "locating" it relative to 
earlier traditions. 

Sankhya and Yoga (Adhyatmika), together with the Pasupata traditions 
(Atimarga), are important in this process of pinpointing the position of the 
Mantramarga for two reasons. The orthodox Vaidikas deem these traditions to be 
outside the Vedic fold, while the Nisvasamukha places them above the Vedic 
tradition, which both distances and uplevels the Mantramarga relative to the 
Vedic canon. Secondly, many of the practices and metaphysical premises found 
in Sankhya, Yoga, and Pasupata Saivism form the basic superstructure upon 


which the Mantramarga articulates its cosmology and soteriology.'^ Therefore 


167 KAFLE (2015), p. 14. 


168 On how the Siddhanta scriptures built upon the tenets and principles of Sankhya, see 


GOODALL (1998), pp. li-lii: “The Saiva Siddhànta appears to have inherited the structure of its 
dualist ontology from Sankhya thinkers (or from the same sources from which Sankhya 
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this frame-story, and the unique program’ of the Nisvasamukha dedicated to an 

analysis of the four streams leading up to the Mantramarga (taught in the sütras 

of the Nisvasa corpus), reads much like a charter myth for initiatory Saivism. 
Once the teaching is underway, the Nis$vasamukha flashes back and forth 


170 


between both frame-stories, the sages and Nandi,’” and the original teaching 


Nandi is recapitulating, that of God and Goddess." In the earliest sütras of the 


thinkers inherited it). Classical Sankhya thinkers held the soul to be the topmost principle, 
fundamentally different from that of matter and all the principles that derived from matter... 
The tantras of the Saiva Siddhanta modified this structure in two ways: they added 
principles to the top, demonstrating that the Sankhyas had correctly grasped the nature of 
only the inferior levels of the universe, and they attempted to place worlds inherited from 
older Saiva scriptures on the levels of these various principles (tattva). The latter change 
meant that tattva in some contexts approximates to a ‘reality level’ of the universe in which 
various worlds are placed rather than a constitutive ‘principle’ of the universe." See also 
TORELLA (1999), p. 555: "We find Samkhya doctrines in the very core of the metaphysics, 
cosmology and psychology of Tantrism, and we are not talking of single details but of a fully 
structured system of beliefs—such as the tattva theory—, which are so perfectly integrated 
into the tantric speculation that, most likely, we would never have thought of a derivation, 
had we not been aware of the remote origin of Samkhya. This is particularly true for the 
Saiva side of Tantrism." Regarding the Atimarga, the second division of that system, the 
Lokatitas or Lakulas developed a form of initiation that bridges the Atimarga and the 
Mantramarga (designated Agamic Saivism in the following citation), and is a clear 
predecessor to the latter. See SANDERSON (2006a), pp. 190-192: “Evidently, then, the Lakula 
initiation departs from the Paficarthika [Atyasrama or the first division of Pasupata Saivism] 
both in procedure and in purpose and in both these respects stands with the Agamic Saiva 
tradition over and against the Paficarthika... The Lakula system added to this proto-diksa an 
early version of the nirvanadiksa and in so doing departed from the Paficarthikas... For 
whereas the Paficarthika rite was essential a rite of passage, here it has become, as in Agamic 
Saivism, an atmasamskarah, a rite that bestows or prepares the soul for liberation... Details 
apart, about which we know almost nothing in the Lakula case, it differs from the Agamic in 
only two respects. The terminus of its cosmic hierarchy is lower than that of the Agamic 
systems, because those have extended their own beyond it in their bid for supremacy within 
the greater religion; and they appear not to have developed the hautri diksa, the Diksa 
through the placing of offerings in a consecrated fire, that is the principal formal 
characteristic of the Agamic rite. In this respect the Paficarthika and Lakula systems stand 
together against the Agamic." 


1*? KAFLE notes that the Nisvasamukha is the only extant Mantramargic scripture that 


extensively treats non-tantric religious systems. 


170 This dialogical frame predominates in chapters one and two. 


17 The devadevisamvada (God-goddess-dialogue) predominates in chapters three and four. 
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Nisvasatattvasamhita the sages make a brief appearance in the “descent of the 
tantra” (tantravatara) and then are relegated to the background as we become 
privy to the dialogue between Siva and his divine consort. The Nigvasamukha 
gives a remarkable narrative at its outset that explicates why the Vedic seers are 
involved in receiving and mediating a scriptural corpus that claims to supersede 
the Vedas. In the process, the Nisvdsamukha marks a continuity with the structure 
of revelation in the Puranas attested by the parallel literary strategy of narrating 
the reduction of a massive scriptural source text down to more digestible 
versions suitable to the “decreasing faculties of the recipients.” '” This parallel 
structure, however, is reproduced in a new ritual, scriptural, and theological 
universe, the Mantramarga, whose particular sub-traditions and phases of ritual 
practice and theology we will continue to explore. 

Many of the themes and frameworks for revelation highlighted in the 
above discussion of the earliest strata of the Siddhanta continue in later extant 
scriptures of this tradition. The Vedic sages and seers commonly figure as key 
mediators of revelation and they are presented as being eager for teachings that 
are extra-Vedic and superior to the Vedas. But unlike the Mala, Uttara, and 
Nayasütras of the Nisvasatattvasamhita, which unfold through the dialogue of God 
and Goddess, in some important Siddhanta tantras it is the questions of the 
Vedic seers that constitute the primary interlocutional structure of scripture. 

Moving from earlier Siddhanta scriptures to those composed closer to the 


eighth century, many of the Vedic seers cast in the dramatic revelatory setting of 


172 BRUNNER (1992), p. 5. 
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the Ni$vasa corpus make reappearances. In the Rauravasitrasangraha ('Ruru's 
Compendium of Pithy Scriptural Teachings’)? we meet the luminous seer Ruru, 
the exceedingly wise namesake of the scripture, who is invited by a group of 
sages—Bhargava, Angirasa, Atreya, Paulastya, and Marici—to share his 
knowledge about the quiescent cause of Saiva scriptural wisdom.” At a certain 
point in Ruru's scriptural discourse, the sages become curious as to how this 
scriptural wisdom came to assume its current form and who the gurus 
responsible for its transmission were.” This version of the “descent of scripture" 
(tantravatara) begins with highest form of Siva, the supreme guru and universal 


cause, as the first in a line that continues through Srikantha, the Goddess, 


Nandiáóa and Skanda, and then the sages Sukra, Urva, Rcika, and finally Rāma, 


ne Rauravasütrasangraha is one of the earliest extant Siddhanta scriptures independent of the 


Nisvasa corpus. The text is the basis for many of the texts of the earliest Saiddhantika 
exegete, Sadyojyotis, including his Agamapramanya, Mantravarttika, Bhogakarika, Moksakarika, 
and Paramoksanirasakarika. The text is named after the Vedic sage Ruru who features as the 
teacher of this redaction of the scripture. 


174 7 l eee bs 

Rauravasütrasangraha introductory verses 2-3: tejorasim mahaprajnam rurum 
munivarottamam | prasannamanasam $antam Sivajndanaikakaranam | | bhargavangirasatreya- 
paulastyah samaricayah | papracchur vinayanamra rsayo hrsitananah ‘The seers Bhargava, 
Angirasa, Atreya, Paulastya, together with Marici, bent over in modesty, their faces filled 
with astonishment, querried that radiant and exceptionally wise Ruru, the foremost of 
excellent sages whose mind was graciously disposed, who was tranquil [and] a unique 
source of Siva’s scriptural wisdom.’ It should be noted that Ruru was listed as one of the 
sagely interlocutors in Nisvasatattvasamhita, uttarasütra, 1.37-39, cited above. 


pm Rauravasütrasangraha 3.3: kenavataritam hy etat tantram tantravidam vara | 

guravah katidha tantre tantrasamkhya ca ka smrta "How did this scripture descend [into this 
world] through the knowers of the scripture, O best [of seers]. In this scripture, how many 
gurus [are transmitters]? What is the traditional enumeration of the scriptures?’ 


' Rama here is most likely not the son of Daóaratha of Ramayana fame, but rather 
Parasurama who is often described as a descendent of Bhrgu (Bhargava). This makes sense 
of the account of revelation found in chapter ten where Ruru redacts the scripture into 
twelve-hundred verses after he fully comprehended it from Bhargava's compilation of the 
scripture into twelve-thousand verses. See Rauravasütrasangraha 10.104-105: kotya nibaddham 
paramesvarena Saivam padam matrganair upetam | tad eva sarvam krtavan mahatma bhrgüttamo 
dvadasabhih sahasraih | | tad eva buddhva nikhilam hi bhargavat paraparajfianam anukramena | 
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the teacher of Ruru himself." Interestingly, the Raurava includes intertextual 
allusions to other accounts of scriptural transmission found in another Siddhanta 
agama, the Svayambhuva. "^ 

The necessity of this mediation of gods, the goddess, and sages, a story of 
progressive condensation of scriptural wisdom, ^? is represented in the Raurava, 
in consonance with the Puranas and the Nisvasatattvasamhita, as the limited 
capacities of human beings. Endowed with feeble intellects, human beings could 
never fathom the pure mantric revelation in its original form and thus require a 


discursive encapsulation of that truth in the form of a “scripture.” ® 


sahasram ekam dvisatam ca so 'vadad rurur mahatma jagato hitaya. Given that this figure 
represents the immediately preceding guru before Ruru in both accounts of scriptural 
transmission, [ParaSu]Rama and Bhargava are, in all probability, the same seer. It should be 
noted that Ruru himself is described as son of Bhrgu (bhrgunandana) in Rauravasütrasangraha 
3.2, which admittedly complicates matters when it comes to clear identification of Bhargava 
and Rama. 


un Rauravasütrasangraha 3.6-3.9: Sivanalaviniskrantam adhümajyotirüpinam | jagatah karanam 
devam anantesam param gurum | | tenoktam paramesanasrikanthaya mahatmane | surasuranam 
gurunda devyai sarvam udahytam | | devi ca praha nandisaskandayor guhyam uttamam | nandisad 
brahmanavaüptam sakrena ca mahatmana | tasmad avaptam ürvena rctkena tatah punah | tasmad 
avaptam ramena ramac caham adhitavan. N.R. Bhatt, the editor of this text, opts for śakreņa in 3.8, 
but notes manuscript witnesses that give sukrena, which I find to be the better reading. This 

is because the name is followed by a number of Vedic seers, all of whom are found listed in 
the Nisvasatattvasamhita, uttarasütra, 1.37-39; and in that list we also find Sukra. 


ue Rauravasütrasangraha 3.14ab: ye ca te guravah proktas tantre svayambhuve pura. 


di Rauravasütrasangraha 10.104-106 describes the contraction of scripture from ten million 
verses to twelve-hundred, the final redaction being Ruru's teaching. 


180 M : IPS = xm ; 
Rauravasütrasangraha 3.27: na mimamsya vicarya và mantrah svalpadhiya naraih | 

pramanam agamam krtva sraddhatavya hitaisibhih ‘Human beings are not able to examine or 

inquire into the nature of mantras given their impoverished intellects. Taking scripture as an 

authority, [those mantras] should be taken to heart by those who desire to benefit [the 

world].’ 
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The Svayambhuvasütrasangraha ('Svayambhü's Redaction of Pithy 
Scriptural Teachings’), before enumerating” the classical Saiddhantika division 
of the Saiva scriptural corpus into twenty-eight revealed texts, ten (Sivabhedas) 
and eighteen (Rudrabhedas), describes God as a deity of the letters (Sabdarasi).'** 
This formulation of God as pure sound is consistent with the tantric conception 
of deity as mantra and the characterization of the transcendent aspect of deity 
found in both the Nisvasatattvasamhita and Rauravasütrasangraha. This sonic 
nature of the deity encompasses all the syllables, the sixteen vowels (or 'seed' 
[bija]) and thirty four consonants (or ‘womb’ [yoni]).'? The power of this 
supreme deity permeates the universe and His scriptural wisdom is the most 
subtle and efficacious when it comes to liberation."* In light of the unique 
distinction afforded to Saiva revelation, this supreme sonic deity, similar to a 


wish-fulfilling gem on earth, is described as the universal cause (karana) of 


Sir Svayambhuvasütrasangraha 5.6-12. See Appendix III of GOODALL (1998) for a critically 
edited version of these verses. 


is Svayambhuvasütrasangraha 5.1-3: athadav abhavac chabdah karanad aksaram tatah | karanam 
moksadam brahman brahma brahmavido viduh | | tasmat sarvaprado devah Sabdarasir iti $rutah | 
navaparvasatardhatma yonibijatmakah parah | | akaradivisargantam bijam tat sodasaksaram | 


Sesa yonió catustrimsat avyaya hy aksaratmika "Now in the beginning there arose the word. 

From this [primordial] cause there was the [divine] syllable[s]. Those who know brahman 
understand that [primordial] cause as the absolute, brahman, which bestows liberation. 
Therefore, God, who gives forth everything, known [in this form] as the “mass of syllables," 
has the nature of the fifty divisions [of the letters] characterized as both the supreme ^womb" 
and "seed." The “seed,” beginning with the letter ‘a’ and ending with ‘h’, totals sixteen 
letters. The remaining members [of the syllabary], the “womb,” consists of thirty-four letters.’ 


183 See the immediately preceding footnote. 


184 o- z ; d Ce ; ; soe 2x 

Svayambhuvasitrasangraha 5.4: sa saktir devadevasya taya vyaptam idam jagat | jnanam saivam 
param süksmam yat tat tarakam uttamam ‘That is the Sakti of the Lord of lords; this universe is 
pervaded by Her. That Saiva scripture wisdom, which is supreme and subtle, is the best 
vehicle of liberation.’ 
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speech and language.’ The Svayambhuvasütrasangraha here follows the 
Nisvasatattvasamhita in characterizing the supreme reality as a formless causal 
deity, which Saiddhantika scriptures often designate as the source of revelatory 
sound (nada) that needs to be decoded and transcribed into scriptural 
teachings. The main teacher in the Svayambhuva is the eponymous deity 
Svayambhü or Brahma who mediates the revelatory descent of scripture between 
the Rudra Nidhaneóa"" and a group of Vedic sages known as the Valakhilyas.'* 


In contrast with the Rauravasütrasangraha, which presents itself as the condensed 


Ms Svayambhuvasütrasangraha 5.5: vedadijnanabhedena sivajnanavibhedatah | cintamanir ivatrasau 
sthitah sarvasya karanam "This [God], existing like a wish-fulfilling gem in this [world] as the 
different types of knowledge found in [scriptures] like the Veda, [and] as the various types 
of the scriptural wisdom of Siva, is the [divine] source of everything [or all scriptures]. 


186 Recall N isvasatattvasamhita, uttarasütra, 1.23, which is cited above: adrstavigrahe Sante sive 


paramakarane | nadarüpam viniskrantam sastram paramadurllabham. This understanding of 
supreme reality likely harkens back to the designation of Siva as karanam in Pasupata 
literature. 


187 The identity of the teacher of the Svdyambhuvasitrasangraha as the Rudra Nidhaneáa or 


Nidhana matches the description of the transmission of this text, one of the Rudrabhedas, 
given in Kiranatantra 10.16c: nidhanasya svayambhatam. 


188 Svayambhuvasütrasangraha 1.1: sivam pranamya paramam nidhanesam atah param | jfianadikse 
pravaksyami te śrņudhvam samahitah ‘I will teach both knowledge and initiation having first 
bowed to supreme Siva and Nidhane$a. With great focus, [O disciples], listen to these two 
[topics].' In his commentary Sadyojyotis clarifies the identities of the interlocutors, which is 
not supplied by the scripture itself. See Sadyojyotis's tika ad Soayambhuvasütrasangraha 1.1: 
svagurum nidhanesam pranamya ... evam devagurunamaskriylam] pratijnam ca {krtvā} svasisyan 
balakhilyan samadhayavasthapya tadavabodhaya sakalatantrarthasamgrahakam gauravasütram 
pathati ‘First bowing to Nidhane$a, his own guru ... after bowing to God and guru and 
stating the topic in this way, first causing his own disciples, the Valakhilyas, to be 
established in a state of concentration in order to teach them, [Svayambhi] recites the pithy 
teaching of his guru which is a summation of the meaning of all the tantras.' On the identity 
of the Valakhilyas, including references to them in the Vedas and Puranas, see FILLIOZAT 
(1994), p. 123, footnote 6: "They are mythical beings, designated as rsis, having the size of the 
thumb, shining like the sun and numbering 60,000. According to Taittirnyaramyaka (1.23.3) 
they were born from the hair of Prajapati who was performing penance for the creation of 
people. According to Visnupurana they were brahmacarins born from the Prajapati Kratu 
and his wife Santati. See also Mahabharata, adi; Padmapurana, srstikhanda ad 47.” There are 
actually some inconsistencies in the interlocutors throughout the Soayambhuvasütrasangraha, 
which require further examination. 
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teaching of the Vedic sage Ruru, the dialogical structure of the 
Svayambhuvasiitrasangraha brings the reader one step closer to the original 
revelation. It does so by presenting pithy teachings as they are received by the 
Vedic sages, the final mediators to humanity of the scriptural wisdom of the 
Siddhanta tantras. 

The Kiranatantra, together with the other extant Siddhànta scripture 
identifiable from the canonical list of twenty-eight, the Parakhya, shows 
evidence" of being later than the Siddhanta scriptures treated above. One factor 
that corroborates a later dating is the dialectical prodding of the main 
interlocutor, Garuda, the legendary chief of birds, who—instead of simply 
accepting the statements of Lord Siva as unquestioned dogma—interrogates 
“inconsistencies” in the Lord's teaching." The revelatory setting of the Kirana is 


the same peak as the Nisvasatattvasamhita, the iconic Kailasa, where the praise 


18? GOODALL (1998), p. Ixxiv. 


190 WATSON (2006), pp. 74-75: “Although there is little Sastric discussion in the 


Svayambhuvasütrasangraha, the Rauravasütrasangraha, the Nisvasa, the Pauskaraparamesvara, the 
Sardhatrisatikalottara or the Sarvajfianottara, when we move to the Kirana, we find at least that 
the questioner, Garuda, points to what he perceives as inconsistencies in the sermon he is 
hearing from the Lord, prompting him to clarify. Then in the Parakhya, the Matanga and the 
Mrgendra the dialectical dimension becomes more pronounced, and we find the questioners 
putting objections from the point of view of non-Saiva traditions such as Buddhism, Sankhya, 
Vedanta, Nyaya, Lokayata and Mimamsa. Garuda’s questions confine themselves to the 
details of the system, but the questioners in these three Tantras challenge fundamentals such 
as the existence of God and Self. The former challenge is not in fact completely absent in the 
Kirana. Garuda had there asked Siva how he could be known. One verse of Siva’s response 
asserts that the universe, being gross and diverse, is an effect, and thus requires a cause. That 
the cause could be past actions is ruled out owing to them being insentient... But apart from 
that one verse, there is nothing by way of argument that would need to be addressed by 
those traditions that denied the existence of God. The rest is theology for the already 
committed: Siva explains to Garuda his nature, his activities at the time of creation, his 
dispensing of grace, his three forms, and his mantra-body. In the Parakhya, by contrast, the 
theology is supplemented by lengthy $àastric digressions.” 
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poem of Garuda (Tarksya) reveals Siva (Hara or Srikantha’') seated with the 
Goddess Uma. In response to Garuda’s humble request, Siva imparts the 
Kiranatantra; indeed, their dialogue goes on to structure the entire text.” 


In the tenth chapter of the Kiranatantra Garuda requests? 


an explanation 
of the descent of tantras. Siva commences his account by describing how the 
unitary scriptural wisdom first differentiated into twenty-eight Siddhanta 


scriptures, which were transmitted from Siva to ten Sivas and eighteen Rudras"" 


that he specifically created as recipients and teachers of each tantra. This 


P?! On the identity of Siva, the teacher of the Kirana that Ramakantha distinguishes as 


Srikantha, see GOODALL (1998), pp. 163-164, footnote 10. $rikantha's prominence across 
narratives of scriptural descent in Siddhanta scriptures, Siddhanta, Mantrapitha, and 
Vidyapitha, is notable. It will also become evident in the course of this chapter that 
Srikantha’s position in the sequence of scriptural transmission is not fixed. This is likely due 
to the variability of cosmological models in these scriptures, which differ considerably in 
their enumeration of reality levels and arrangement of cosmic beings. On “discrepant lists of 
principles of the universe” in the early scriptures of the Saiva Siddhanta, see GOODALL 
(1998), pp. li-lv. $rikantha as an iconic figure in revelation in early Saiva tantra is also 
conspicuous in a statement of Abhinavagupta, which associates him with the entire 
Mantramarga, in contrast to the Atimarga which is associated with LakuliSa. See Tantraloka 
37.14cd-15: dvav aptau tatra ca $rimacchrikanthalakule$oarau | | dvipravaham idam sastram 
samyan nihsreyasapradam | pracyasya tu yathabhistabhogadatvam api sthitam ‘In that [Saiva 
scriptural system] there are two qualified teachers: the auspicious Srikantha and 
Lakule$vara. This scriptural tradition, containing these two streams, completely bestows the 
highest beatitude, but the prior one additionally grants supernatural enjoyments according 
to one’s desire.’ 


192 
13. 


This introduction of the context of the scriptural dialogue begins the Kiranatantra, vv. 1.1- 


133 Kiranatantra 10.1: kimartham tani vaktisah kasmin kale kiyanti vā | ke te kesam bravity evam 
sarvam etad bravihi me ‘For what purpose, at what time, and how many of them did the Lord 
teach? What was the identity of those who taught [them], and whom did they teach? Please 


explain this all to me.’ 


194 On the ten Sivabhedas, see Kiranatantra 10.3: srstyanantaram evesah sivan srstvd dasatmajan 


| jfianam ekam vibhajyasu tesam tatsamkhyayavadat ‘Immediately following creation, the Lord 
created ten Sivas who were his sons, divided the unitary scriptural wisdom into that same 
number [of tantras] and then taught [them]...’ On the eighteen Rudrabhedas see Kiranatantra 
10.12-13ab evam ete samakhyatah sivabheda dasadya te | dasastasamkhyaya rudran pürvam utpadya 
buddhiman | | sivas tatsamkhyayaiveha punas tan bodhayet khaga ‘In this way the Sivabhedas, 
totaling ten, were transmitted. Then Siva, endowed with intelligence, first produced the 
eighteen Rudras and taught them the [Rudrabheda tantras] totaling the same number, O 
Garuda.’ 
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description of the descent of scripture and the dialogical structure of the 
Kiranatantra introduces a model of revelation where Siva creatively emanates 
diverse forms in tandem with the differentiation of the unified scriptural 
wisdom. There is a conspicuous absence in the Kirana of the main transmitters of 
Saiddhantika scripture to humanity, the Vedic sages. In fact, they are only briefly 
mentioned at the end of this account as associated with the vast canon of highly 
redacted supplementary scriptures (upabheda) based upon these officially 
recognized twenty-eight Siddhanta scriptures.” 

Garuda, curious to know the logic of this narrative of scriptural 
transmission, asks why the twenty-eight scriptures were further subdivided. The 
answer that Garuda himself suggests is that these divisions are based upon 
differences in the mentalities or human capacities of the recipients of a given 
scriptural form or redaction."* Although Siva’s response undercuts the 
importance of divisions with a grand unified theory of Saiva revelation," the 
customization of scriptural wisdom to the mental capacities of various audiences 


confirms a fundamental proposition incipient in the logic of the descent of 


123 Kiranatantra 10.28cd-29ab: esu bhedesu yo bheda upabhedah sa ucyate | | atisamksiptavistirna 


rsidevaganatmakah ‘The [further] division of that [original] division [of twenty-eight tantras] 
is known as the “supplementary” [scriptures]. That supplementary corpus has a vast 
amount of highly condensed texts and consists of [various text transmitted by] Vedic sages, 
gods, and [Siva’s] entourage.’ I am grateful to Dominic GOODALL,whose suggestions helped 
improve this translation. 

1% Kiranatantra 10.29cd-10.30ab: kasmat khyato ‘tra bhedas ca bhedo ‘yam cittabhedatah | | 
pumpraortter ayam bhedah srotrnam tu vibhedatah. 


197 Kiranatantra 10.30cd-10.31ab: bhedo ‘yam upacarena kalpitah sa yatas tatah | phalabhedo na 
kalpyo ‘tra jfimmabhedah prakalpyate ‘This division should be understood as [purely] 
metaphorical. Since that is the case, you should not imagine a division regarding the results 
[of these Tantras]. [All that is] propounded here is the division of [the unitary] scriptural 
wisdom.” 
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scripture. The source of scriptural wisdom is an extremely subtle and pre- 


discursive resonance (nada), ?? 


incomprehensible to a human intellect, which 
emerges from on high, well beyond the form of Siva seated on Kailasa. Only 
subsequently is this purely sonic revelation versified into a massive scripture 
propounded by this form of Siva to either the Goddess, a Rudra, one of his chief 
attendants (i.e. Nandi or another Ganeévara), or his regents (i.e. the Vidyesa 
Ananta). The self-differentiation of the pure sound progressively contracts into 
more manageable abridgements of tantric knowledge and practice. Thus, the 
further away from the source of revelation an auditor stands, the weaker his or 
her capacity for comprehension, which in turn demands a more contracted and 
simplified version of the original revelation." Following this logic, the early 
sütras of the Nisvasatattvasamhita that are dialogically driven by Siva’s answers to 
the Goddess’s inquiries are more intimate with the source of revelation, but 
Nandi, who received that transmission and initiation from the Goddess and 


taught it to the Vedic sages in the Nisvasamukha, represents a more ontologically 


distant expression of revelation. The same would apply to Ruru’s compilation 


195 This original subtle revelatory sound (nada), in addition to being featured in the 
revelation narratives of the Nisvdsatattvasamhita and other Siddhanta scriptural sources, is 
treated in chapter eleven of the Kiranatantra. 


19 This fact does not necessarily decrease the fundamental value and eminence of the extant 


scriptures presented as redactions of an original mass of scriptural wisdom. See BRUNNER 
(1992), p. 5: “These texts therefore have Siva as their author; and though their content has 
suffered progressive simplification during the handing down process, to allow for the 
decreasing faculties of the recipients, it is assumed that they are composed of the very words 
of Siva and nothing else.” With this in mind, I will continue to interrogate the underlying 
logic of this model of revelation, reflecting on the significance of the various choices of main 
interlocutors, especially as a way of tracking developments in the Bhairava, Yamala, and 
Sakti tantras in this chapter, and the Kaula model of revelation in chapter three. 
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and teaching of the Rauravasütrasangraha to Vedic sages, which is at an even 
greater remove from the celebrated dialogue of Siva and the Goddess. 

Two more Siddhanta scriptures, likely among the latest^ of the early 
extant revealed sources of this tradition (in its pre-twelfth century stage), provide 
comparatively elaborate frame-stories: the Mrgendratantra and the 
Matangaparamesvara. The Mrgendra begins in the Himalayan setting of Narayana 
hermitage (asrama), a sacred residence known for ascetic discipline in the 
Puranas, where a group of Vedic seers led by Bharadvaja are performing 
austerities."" Indra, disguised as an ascetic, challenges the sages’ devotions to the 
deity Rudra, asking why they ignore the scriptural injunctions to observe Vedic 
sacrifices.” When the sages cite the Vedic pedigree of devotional worship of 
Rudra,” Indra (disguised as an ascetic) presents a standard Mimamsa critique, 


reminiscent of Kumarila's position explored above, which reduces God to 


200 GOODALL (1998), p. Iviii: “Both the Mrgendra and the Matanga are polished works of 


Sastra in comparison with all other demonstrably early Siddhantas. Their sophistication and 
the fact that the organisation of their subject matter shows that they were conceived in four 
sections, each dealing with one of the four padas of jfiana, kriya, yoga and carya, suggest that 


they are later compositions than the other early works listed above.” 


2 Mrgendratantra 1.1.2: narayanasrame punye bharadvajadayo doijah | tepuh sivam pratisthapya 


tadekahitamanasah ‘In the hermitage of Narayana, the twice-born led by Bharadvaja, upon 
installing Siva, their minds set upon the [Lord] alone, performed their austerities.’ 


70a Mrgendratantra 1.1.3-1.1.4: atha tan bhavitan matvā kadacit tridasadhipah | tadasramapadam 
bheje svayam tapasavesabhrt | | sa taih sampüjitah prştvā tams ca sarvan anamayam | provāca 
codanadharmah kimartham nanuvartyate ‘Now one time Indra, thinking about their good 
disposition, himself assuming the garb of an ascetic, went to their hermitage. Worshipped by 
them, having confirmed they were all in good health, that [Indra in disguise] said: what is 
the reason that the dharma that is commanded [in the Vedas] is not practiced [here]?’ 


ad Mrgendratantra 1.1.5-1.1.6: ta ücur nanv ayam dharmas codanavihito mune | 
devataradhanopayas tapasabhistasiddhaye | | vede ‘sti samhita raudrt vacya rudras ca devata | 
samnidhyakarane ‘py asmin vihitah kalpiko vidhih ‘They replied: O sage, surely this dharma is 
prescribed through Vedic injunction. It is a means of propitiating God in order to realize the 
desired goal through [this] austerity. There is a scripture in the Veda that is referred to as 
pertaining to Rudra and Rudra is the deity [there]. And the appropriate ritual procedure is 
performed with respect to this [Rudra] who is made present [by it].’ 
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nothing more than a name (serving as a “eulogy” [arthavada] that functions only 
to motivate the performance of Vedic rituals). Indra proceeds to question the 
very existence of the referent of that “deity-name,” mainly through an 
epistemological argument about the lack of any source of knowledge that could 
warrant the conclusion that God exists.” The Saiddhantika commentator of this 
text, the Kashmirian Narayanabhatta, confirms this connection with the Mimamsa 
argument against the existence of God by citing"? the Slokavarttika of Kumarila to 
elucidate the force of Indra's critique of the sages. 

At this point in the debate, the Mrgendra gives us a lovely poetic image of 
the sages response: 


Thus assailed by this tide of waters of this godless speech by the ocean-like Indra, 
that mountain of the (sages’) mind did not waver because of the weightiness of its 
(material / intellectual) substance. 


From this point forward, the Vedic sages provide a comprehensive response to 


204 "no 


mithya jfianam vah sabdamatram hi devatā | | Sabdetaratve yugapadbhinnadesesu yastrsu | na sa 
prayati samnidhyam mürtatvüd asmadadivat | | na ca tatsadhakam kimcit pramanam bhaty 
abadhitam | vakyam tad anyathasiddham lokavadah kva sadhavah ‘When addressed in that way, 
Lord [Indra], testing them regarding the supreme state, said to them while laughing, “your 
knowledge is false for the God [you describe] is nothing more than a word. If [the deity] 
were different than a word [i.e., if it were a bodily form], given that the worshippers [of that 
deity] are in different places simultaneously, that [deity] cannot be present [in each of them] 
because of having a form like us. And there is no valid means of knowledge that proves him 
in a way that would not be subject to contradiction. That statement [of the scriptures] can be 
accounted for in other ways. How can these worldly doctrines [about Rudra that you 
propound] be correct? 


ae Mrgendratantravrtti ad 1.1.9ab: anekantas ca hetus te tacchariradina bhavet. The source of the 


citation is Kumarila's Mimamsaslokavarttika, Sambandhaksepaparihara, v. 77ab. In fact, one 
quarter verse of the Mrgendratantra itself appears to echo Kumarila (or they may share a 
similar source). Compare Mrgendratantra: 1.1.8cd: mirtatvad asmadadivat with two padas that 
directly follow Narayanabhatta's citation in Mimamsaslokavarttika, Sambandhaksepaparihara, 
v. 77cd: dehatvad asmadadivat. 


206 ! m ERES MOS 2 T 
Mrgendratantra 1.1.10: ity anisavacovarivelanunno 'bdhineva sah | sakrena na cacalaisam 


dhisailah saragauravat. 
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each component of Indra’s critique, utilizing technical tools of justification from 
the canons of classical Indian epistemology (Nyaya) to do so.”” Indeed, the 
highly dialectical nature of this tantra combined with its highly polished 
Sanskrit, distinguish it from earlier Siddhanta scriptures treated thus far.*” 
Impressed by the sages thorough refutation of his deconstructive challenge, and 
their enthusiasm in praising the Lord, Indra, disposing his guise as an ascetic, 
decides to reveal his true form, radiant as “the sun at daybreak.”*” He 
immediately offers them a boon. Bharadvaja, electing himself to be the sages’ 
spokesperson, asks to learn the scriptural knowledge of Siva, and specifically 


how, and for what purpose, those teachings first entered the world.?? Indra 


207 "E zt. f. ee th aie Bee 
Mrgendratantra 1.1.11: na jatu devatamürtir asmadadisariravat | visistaisvaryasampanna sato 


naitan nidarsanam ‘By no means does the embodiment of our Lord, that is endowed with 
particular sovereignty, possess a body like us. For this reason, this is not a (proper) logical 
illustration [to refute the existence of the Lord].’ The counter-position of the sages to the 
claim that God is only a word also worth citing: Mrgendratantra 1.1.12-1.1.13: athastv evam 
ghate nyayah sabdatvad indrasabdavat | nadatte ghatasabdo ‘mbhas candrasabdo na rajate | | 
athanyavisayam vakyam astu sakradivacakam | karmariipadisabdanam sarthakatvam katham bhavet 
‘Let this maxim of yours [Indra is nothing but the word] also apply to a pot, because of the 
fact that a [pot] is a word, like the word Indra. [This is wrong because] the word “pot” does 
not hold water and the word “moon” does not shine. Now if a Vedic statement expressing 
“Indra” had another objective, it could be [an arthavada, i.e. nothing but a eulogy that 
motivates the sacrificer]. [But then] how do words such as “ritual action and form etc.” 
become meaningful [i.e., how do they translate into the enactment of Vedic injunctions]? 


208 WATSON (2006), p. 75: “In the Parakhya, the Matanga and the Mrgendra the dialectical 


dimension becomes more pronounced, and we find the questioners putting objections from 
the point of view of non-Saiva traditions such as Buddhism, Sankhya, Vedanta, Nyaya, 
Lokayata and Mimamsa.” 


203 Mrgendratantra 1.1.17-1.1.18: iti vadanusangena haraśamsāpraharşitān | sasrugadgadavacas tan 


viksya prito ‘bhavadd harih | | svam rüpam darsayamasa vajrī devah śatakratuh | taruņāditya- 
samkasam stüyamanam marudganaih ‘Seeing those [sages] enraptured by praising Siva by 
closely adhering to their thesis, tears in their eyes and voices stammering, Indra became 
pleased. That God Indra, wielder of the thunderbolt, revealed his true form, being praised by 
the host of the gods, shining like a new sun.’ 


2 Mrgendratantra 1.1.22: katham mahesvarad etad agatam jfianam uttamam | kim ca cetasi 


samsthapya nirmame bhagavan idam 'How did this supreme scriptural wisdom emerge from 
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proceeds to map out the cosmic hierarchy of tantric agents that bridges the 
highest reality of scriptural emission and divinity to Lord Siva in the form of the 
husband of Uma (Umapati), the subject of numerous Puraànic tales (such as the 
incineration of Kamadeva). 

The original scriptural revelation is an invisible mass of knowledge or 
pure revelatory awareness that supreme Siva “made visible" as five streams." 
He then manifested various agents at the uppermost reality levels of the Saiva 
cosmology who eventually transmitted it to the Purana-styled Siva, who taught 
the tantra to Indra in eleven thousand verses." The fact that Indra, arguably the 
most important deity of the early Vedic pantheon, is chosen as the teacher of this 
scripture is of rhetorical interest in itself. Furthermore, Indra’s Mimamsaka 
challenge to the Puranic Vedic sages, which is refuted according to the 
theological tenets of their tradition, then introduces the more esoteric tradition of 
tantric Saiva revelation. Thus this narrative tracks the move from the original 
Vedic religion (marked by Indra's presence), to its early ritualistic interpreters 


(Mimamsa), to the grand theistic supplement of the Puranic devotions to Ŝiva- 


Mahe$vara? Did the Lord, after establishing it in his heart, compose this [scriptural 
wisdom]? 

at Mrgendratantra 1.1.23: srstikale mahesanah purusarthaprasiddhaye | vidhatte vimalam jndnam 
paficasroto 'bhilaksitam ‘At the moment of creation, Mahe$vara made that which was pure 
knowledge [in the form of awareness] visible as five streams [of scriptures] for the 
realization of the aims of human life. 


d Mrgendratantra 1.1.27-1.1.28: sivodgirnam idam jfianam mantramantresvaresvaraih | 


kamadatovat kamiketi pragitam bahuvistaram | | tebhyo 'vagatya drgjyotirjvalalidhasmaradrumah | 
dadav umapatir mahyam sahasrair bhavasammitaih ‘This scriptural wisdom that issued forth 
from Siva was taught as vastly manifold by Iévaras (Mantramaheá$varas), Mantras, and 
Mantre$as; [that was taught] as the Kamika because it grants their desires. After learning it 
from them, Umapati whose fiery [third] eye engulfed Kamadeva like a tree with its flames, 
imparted [that scriptural wisdom] to me [in a contracted form] as eleven thousand [verses].’ 
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Rudra (the sages’ worship and reverence of Rudra), finally culminating with 
characters from these lower scriptural echelons embracing the highest scriptural 
source descended from the pinnacle of the universe, the Saiva Tantra. 

The Matangaparamesvara also begins with an elaborate introductory frame- 
story. Like the Mrgendra it displays an exceptional degree of narrative 
development adorned with charming poetic flourishes, but it also provides 
suggestive elaborations on the identity of the main interlocutor, the sage 
Matanga. Matanga, a marginal figure in the Puranas and an enigmatic ascetic of 
questionable family origins featured briefly in both Indian epics, the 
Mahabharata’? and Ramayana,’* becomes the focal figure of the revelation frame- 
narrative and the eponymous sagely mediator of this scripture. We met him 
briefly in the Nisvasamukha as the sage who reported to Rcika the great marvel of 
the Vedic sages departing from Naimisa forest for Devadaruvana, where both 


Brahma and Visnu had received initiation into a new revelatory tradition. 


?'5 For the story of Matanga in the great epic, see Mahabharata 13.28.1-13.30.16. The tale is 


narrated by Bhisma to Yudhisthira in response to Yudhisthira's question about the 
possibility of transforming one's status from a lower caste into a Brahmin. Bhisma replies 
with the story of Matanga. While fetching sacrificial materials for his father, Matanga came 
to know from a female donkey that he was born of a female Brahmin who, in the heat of the 
moment, copulated with a Südra (vrsala) barber (Mahabharata 13.28.16). As a result, the 
female donkey proclaims him a Candala. This initiates Matanga's superhuman quest to 
achieve the status of a Brahmin through ascetic practice. After thousands of years of 
asceticism and multiple boons on the part of Indra (with the exception of transforming 
Matanga into a Brahmin, which Indra reiterates, again and again, is impossible), Matanga 
finally settles for the power to roam freely, assume any form, take flight, become the object 
of worship of Brahmins and Ksatriyas, and enjoy deathless fame (Mahabharata 13.30.13). 


214 The mention of Matanga in the Ramayana is brief. In the Aranyakanda Matanga is 


presented as the venerable sage and guru of a group of seers whom Sabari served. See 
Ramayana 3.69.16-3.69.19. Rama and Laksmana are sent by Kabandha to the "grove of 
Matanga” (matangavana) by the river Pampa to meet Sabari en route to Rsyamüka mountain 
where Sugriva is in residence. 
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At the outset of the Matangaparamesvara Matanga is described as dwelling 
on the auspicious mountain Himavat, where he is ardently meditating upon 
Siva.” His contemplative composure is disturbed by the melodious sound of the 
wind striking a bamboo reed with apertures naturally formed by bees living 
inside it. This charming sound captivates Matanga’s mind. Upon recovering 
from his amazement, Matanga grabs a shapely reed of bamboo, fashions it into a 
flute, and proceeds to play music spanning the seven notes of the Indian classical 
scale as an offering to Lord Siva? Siva manifests his own form with his wife 


Parvati before the very eyes of sage Matanga."" Overcome with emotion? 


p Matangaparamesvara 1.1-1.2 & 1.4-1.5: himavaty acale ramye siddhacaranasevite | 
nandascaryagunopetam sikharam caru nirmalam | | siddhinam udbhavo yatra yatra napy 
apamrtyavah | yatranyonyaviruddhanam pritir bhavati tatksanat | | yatra samnihito nityam 
bhagavan paramesvarah | tatrasau munisardilas tapasotkrstamürtiman | | jfianagnidagdhakaluso 
vrttambhahksalitatmavan | sivadhyanaikacittatma samadhav asthitah sudhih ‘On the charming 
mountain Himavat, which is frequented by Siddhas and Caranas, there is a lovely peak that 
is pure, boasting countless amazing qualities. In that place where there is the manifestation 
of siddhis, where no accidental deaths occur, where there is instant affection between 
[creatures] that were [previously] hostile to each other, where blessed Parame$vara is forever 
present, there is a tiger among sages [Matanga] with a form that is excellent thanks to 
austerity. All his impurity incinerated by the fire of knowledge, his nature cleansed by the 
pure water of virtuous conduct, his mind one-pointedly focused upon the visualization of 
Siva, that wise man was firmly established in meditative absorption.' 


216 NR ? z z : = 
Matangaparamesvara 1.6-1.10: yavan marutasamparkan mumoca madhuram svaram | kicakah 


satpadavasavivarena sanaih Sanaih | | tavan muner matangasya sahasa ksubhitam manah | bhüyo 
bhiiyo ninadena srotramrtavapusmata | | karinyaranyamatangah sa vasikrtya niyate | vanat 
paranmukhas tadvac cittam laksyac chivatmakat | | tatas casau munih sriman jñātvā bhrastam 
manah sivat | adaya tarasd venum susamam rjum avranam | | slaksnatvacam sunisnatam krtva 
chidrair alamkrtam | tadotpaditavaml lesad dhvanim saptasvaranvitam ‘Due to contact with the 
wind, a bamboo reed gently intoned a delicate note, by virtue of clefts [in the bamboo 
formed] by the bees dwelling [therein]. As a result of that the mind of the sage Matanga was 
held captive by that repeating sound which has the beauty of nectar for the ear. Just as a 
forest elephant (matanga) drawn towards a female elephant, being overpowered, turns away 
from the forest, so [Matanga’s] mind [became distracted] from the goal that is Siva. And then 
this illustrious sage, upon recognizing that his mind was slipping away from Siva, 
immediately grabbed a bamboo reed that was well proportioned, straight, and without 
blemish. Adorning the smooth surface of that perfect [reed] with holes, he gently produced a 
sound that encompassed the seven notes of the scale.’ 


ae Matangaparamesvara 1.12: tatah sa bhagavan nathah parvatya sahito harah | 
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Matanga offers a paean’” to the Lord and is favored with the boon of his choice. 
He asks for scriptural wisdom.” Siva narrates to Matanga how he received the 
revelation he is about to impart as one hundred thousand verses from Ananta 
who received it from SadaSiva as ten million verses.’ Here, as we have observed 
before, Lord Siva appears as the husband of Parvati, sometimes identified with 
Srikantha in tantric revelatory narratives. In this text he is ranked at a cosmic 
plane below not only Sadàáiva, the central deity of the Siddhanta, but also 
Ananta. The ensuing exchange between Matanga and Siva (or Parameévara) 
organizes the text, which is named after their divine conversation 
(Matangaparamesvara). 

For many reasons the scriptures of the Saiva Siddhanta provide a critical 


transition from Veda-based modes of revelation to those found in the other major 


svam vapur darsayamasa matangaya tapasvine ‘On account of that [performance], the blessed 
Lord Hara, accompanied by Parvati, revealed his own form to the ascetic Matanga.’ 


= Matangaparamesvara 1.14: tadbhaktimanyor avesan nayanamalavarina | padau praksalya tam 
atah stotum arabdhavan munih ‘On account of being possessed by intense feelings of devotion 
to Him, bathing [the Lord’s] feet with the pure tears in his eyes, the sage began to sing his 
praises.’ 


a Matangapüramesvara 1.15-1.21ab. 


d Matangaparamesvara 1.26: jfianam ajfianaham taram sukhabodhyam anakulam | vipulartham 
asamdigdham samasoktya bravihi me "Teach me, with certainty and concise expression, that 
scriptural wisdom that destroys ignorance, which is salvific, easy to comprehend and not 
subject to doubt, and whose meaning is vast.' This translation benefits from consulting with 
Dominic GOODALL. 


oe Matangaparamesvara 1.32-1.33ab: anustupchandasa pürvam nibaddham kotisamkhyaya | 


sadasivena devena tato ‘nantena dhimata | | bhasitam laksamatrena tad evaham tavadhuna | 
upasamhrtya samksepad vaksye vai paramesvaram | | sahasranam trayenatha paricabhis ca sataih 
param ‘Previously Sadasiva composed [this scripture] in the anustup meter, totaling ten 
million verses. After that it was taught by the wise deity Ananta as a mere one hundred 
thousand [verses]. Now, I will concisely teach that (Matanga)paramesvara, having redacted it 
into three thousand and five hundred [verses].’ 
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streams of the early Saiva tantras about to be considered. The Siddhanta 
scriptural corpus demonstrates the greatest proximity with the ways in which 
revelation was represented in the Puranas: God or Siva is presented as the 
scriptural author, the first versified manifestation of revelation is colossal in size 
and must be successively scaled down in subsequent phases of scriptural 
transmission, and it is the Vedic seers who act as a bridge between that 
revelatory transmission and humanity. Indeed, their dialogues in some instances 
form the interlocutional structure of the text. 

These convergences between revelation in the Puranas and the Siddhanta 
scriptures have been noted along with significant divergences: the early 
Siddhanta scriptures all display a scriptural identity distinct from and superior to 
the Vedic canon. This superiority is established through various conceits and 
textual strategies. A few instances are worth reiterating. The Nisvdsamukha frame- 
story of the conversion of Brahma and Visnu to initiatory Saivism, and in their 
wake, the Vedic seers, unequivocally signals the ascendancy of initiatory Saivism 
or the Mantramarga. This assertion of superiority was also highlighted in the 
model of the five-fold streams which encompassed lay Saivism, the Vedic 
religion, Yoga and Sankhya, as well as the Pasupata ascetic traditions in a grand 
hierarchical schema, with Sadasiva granting authority to all lower streams as 
their ultimate source. The Siddhànta tantras also make a radical departure from 
the Puranas in their theorization of the nature of the deity as a formless cause 
and their identification of it specifically with sound. Siva as divine source is 
identified with pure mantric resonance that effectively demotes the Purànic form 


of Siva, accompanied by his consort and retinue, to a subservient position as a 
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lower "form" of divinity. In the expanded cosmic architecture of the Saiva 
Tantras we even occasionally find Supreme Siva’s regents of cosmic emanation 
and maintenance, the Vidye$as, most notably Ananta, stationed above the 
husband of Uma (Umapati) seated on Kailasa. This vertically augmented 
cosmology is yet another bid to effectively transcend the ultimate form of God in 
the Puranas. Finally, the Saiva Tantras emphasize the paramountcy of Saiva 
initiation, which gives votaries access to a more restricted domain of esoteric 
teaching and practice, delineating a more select audience, as well as an exclusive 
soteriological program represented as uniquely efficacious. 

In early Siddhaànta revelation narratives and interlocutional structures, the 
Vedic rsis serve as emblematic intermediaries for a transition to a new revelatory 
tradition that supersedes but nonetheless builds on the Vedic canon, broadly 
construed. In the Puranas the Vedic seers not only act as intermediaries between 
revelatory deities and Vyasa and his disciples, they also serve as questioners at 
the final stage of revelation, and it is their burgeoning interest and curiosity that 
drives the narration of new stories, teachings, etc. Thus, their presence in the 
final stage of revelation has a powerful rhetorical purpose directly connected to 
the Puranas dynamic and ever-expanding character. It makes sense that the 
compilers and redactors of the Siddhànta tantras and the revelation narratives of 
its earliest scriptural corpus (Ni$vasa) would choose to include the Vedic sages 
as key mediators of revelation. Their association with new curiosities and ever 
expanding scriptural teachings make them ideal archetypal figures for 
authorizing a new stratum or stream of revelation, the Mantramarga, that was 


not composed "under the sign of the Veda." The Vedic sages become 
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authoritative witnesses to the preeminence of tantric Saivism. The Siddhanta's 
conscious adaptation of elements of the Purana extends to Brahma and Visnu, 
who have become initiates in the Ni$vasamukha, and Indra, the premier scriptural 
teacher of this higher $aiva revelatory knowledge in the Mrgendratantra. 

Interestingly, with a notable exception,” the Vedic sages do not figure in 
non-Saiddhantika Saiva tantra revelation narratives. How are we to account for 
this? A prominent factor is that the Siddhanta represents the most orthodox and 
Vedic-congruent tradition found in early Saiva tantric literature. Thus the Vedic 
sages’ adoption of this new tradition rhetorically constructs a strategic transition. 
This transition registers the Siddhanta's considerable degree of continuity with 
the broader Vedic-based theistic traditions contained in the Puranas when 
compared with the other streams of Tantric Saivism. In this sense, the Siddhanta 
tantras have the greatest "genetic" link to the conception of revelation in the 
Puranas even if they self-consciously distinguish themselves as an independent 
and ultimately superordinate revelatory tradition. 

Some interesting patterns, thematic variations, and transitions are 
identifiable in this brief survey of revelation in the Siddhànta scriptures. In the 
sütras of the Nisvasatattoasamhita, with the exception of the section on the 
"descent of the tantras," the questions and teachings of Vedic sages do not 
structure the scripture. Instead, the scripture is mostly structured by the dialogue 
between Siva and his divine consort, the Goddess. The Nigvasamukha flashes back 


and forth between its frame-narrative of the sages questioning Nandi and the 


ass Namely, the Malintvijayottaratantra, whose revelatory structure will be examined below. 
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original exchange between Siva and the Goddess that Nandi is recollecting. 
Excluding the early Nisvasa corpus, the Kalottara recensions, and the 
Kiranatantra, many Siddhanta scriptures feature Vedic seers in the primary 
dialogical structure.” 

The Kiranatantra introduces a significant shift in the dialectical nature of 
the Siddhanta scriptures from a teaching that is received as unquestioned 
authority to one that is open to the scrutiny of the interlocutor, Garuda. In the 
Mrgendratantra and Matangaparamesvara the Vedic sages take this polemicism to a 
new plateau; suddenly schooled in the postulates of Vedanta, Mimamsa, 
Sankhya, Buddhism, and Nyaya, they pose outright objections to the 
authoritative teachings of Siva from the standpoint of these philosophical and 
religious traditions." The adoption of scholastic modes of discourse in the latest 
strata of early Siddhanta scriptures allows these revelatory traditions to begin to 
validate their theological axioms to a broader audience. But it also inadvertently 
introduces a significant shift in the status and identity of the interlocutors: the 
Vedic seers. No longer simply passive recipients of scriptural knowledge, they 
now play a more dynamic role as instruments of theological justification, and the 
latter function lends greater cogency and explanatory power to the core tenets 


and principles of the system. From faithful propounders of a timeless Vedic truth 


*° In addition to the Rauravasütrasangraha, Svayambhuvasitrasangraha (according to the fika of 


Sadyojyotis), Mrgendratantra, and the Matangaparamesvaratantra, a Vedic sage is also present 
in the dialogical structure of the Parakhya- or Saurabheya-tantra, which was not considered 
above. In that scripture the interlocutors are Prakaáa (the sun) and Pratoda, whom 
Sanderson identifies as the famous Vedic sage, Vasistha. For further analysis of this 
identification, see GOODALL (2004), pp. xxxvi-xxxvii. 


224 WATSON (2006), pp. 74-75. 
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to pivotal interlocutors of Puranic scriptural dialogues, in the Siddhanta 
scriptures the curiosities of the Vedic seers lead them not only to become 
initiated into new esoteric teachings, but also to interrogate those teachings with 
tools and theological propositions garnered from the study of Buddhist 
philosophy, Mimamsa, Sankhya, and Indian logic. 

Another noticeable shift in the structure of revelation in the early 
Saiddhantika scriptural canon is the complexification of frame narratives. In the 
Matangaparamesvara, Matanga’s character as scriptural interlocutor is highlighted 
in an unprecedented way, no longer as yet another relatively anonymous “Vedic 
seer,” but more an intriguing individual character. Furthermore, his depiction as 
a musician-devotee suggests a connection with another reference to Matanga as 
the legendary author of one of the earliest treatises on music theory, the 
Brhaddest, which is one of a few references that corroborate his affiliation with a 
musical vocation.” In this later Siddhanta tantra, then, although we have a sage 
of Ramayana and Mahabharata notoriety who also makes rare appearances in 


the Puranas, the compilers of the Matangaparamesvara choose to accentuate his 


225 This connection is noted in FILLIOZAT (1994), p. xv: "This account [in the 


Matangaparamesvara] has to be compared with another tradition about a sage also called 
Matanga, who is the promulgator of the science of music and theater and who is especially 
praised for his talent in playing the flute. An important work on music, the Brhadde3i, is 
ascribed to him. It is an ancient work probably composed a short time after Natyasastra. This 
tradition is also preserved in old Tamil literature. The Cilappatikaram describes the city of 
Pukar during the festivities in honour of Indra. It evokes the artists displaying their talent 
and among them "kannulalar" (5.184). In the list of artists we expect mention of dancers. The 
word kannul means ‘dance’, and the word for ‘dancers’ is kannular (5.49). The commentator 
Atiyarkkunallar (12^-13* century) interprets kannul-alar as a designation of the musician 
Matanga: kannulalar—matankar; àvàr perumpanar; kulalarum enpa,” i.e. “kannulalar 
means Matanga who is told to be a great panegyrist and a flute-player... The Tamil 
commentary and the musicilogical treatise imply a historical figure. It is quite clear that the 
same personality is dealt with in both sources and it shows that a myth can correspond to a 
historical reality." 
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role." This greater interest in the character of Matanga is a departure from the 
Vedic sages’ depiction in other Siddhanta revelation narratives where 
distinguishing features of their identity (beyond stock virtues briefly 
enumerated) are never shown to be consequential to the process of revelation. 
This is clear from the total absence of descriptive analysis of who they are and 
why they, and not other sages, are present. 

§ 2.5 MANTRAPITHA 
The next major threshold of the Saiva Tantras to review is the Mantrapitha or 
Bhairava tantras. The Mantrapitha was elevated by subsequent traditions as a 
scriptural corpus above and beyond the twenty-eight canonical Siddhanta 
scriptures. It is sometimes catalogued as a canon of sixty-four revealed texts, 
although this classification is likely more formulaic than empirical.*” Of the 
sixty-four hypothetical Bhairava tantras only one early witness of this class of 
scriptures is currently extant, the Svacchandabhairavatantra (‘Scripture of the 


Autonomous Bhairava’). It is listed as the premier exemplar in various scriptural 


226 One possible reason for the choice of Matanga in particular is the ambiguity of his social 


status, and thus making him the focus of an extensive narrative may constitute an implicit 
statement about the fact that Saiva initiation is open, with certain stipulations in the Saiva 
Siddhanta, to the members of all castes. 


d Abhinavagupta registers a basic difference between the ten Sivabhedas and eighteen 


Rudrabhedas of the Siddhanta in contrast to the sixty-four Bhairava tantras. He also sees the 
Trika as the essence of the latter, and the Malinivijayottaratantra as the quintessence of the 
Trika. See Tantraloka 1.18: dasatadasavasvastabhinnam yacchasanari vibhoh | tatsaram 
trikasastram hi tatsdram malinimatam "The teachings of the Lord are divided into the ten, 
eighteen, and sixty-four [tantras]; the essence of those is the Trika scriptures, and the essence 
of them is the Malinivijaya.’ Cf. Tantraloka 37.17. See also ARRAJ (1988), p. 6: "the number 
sixty-four associated with the non-dualistic scriptures revealed by Bhairavah, which is then 
divided into eight subgroups, appears to be a factitious and retrospective construction. It 
may have been based in part on traditional numeric associations, such as the eight 
bhairavah, expanded by correlation with the sixty-four yoginyah associated with 
Bhairavah." 
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inventories of the “Right Stream””* (daksinasrotas) of Saiva tantras or the 
independent collection?" (pitha) of scriptures dedicated to masculine mantras and 
mantra-deities (Mantrapitha). This category of Saiva tantras came to be further 
distinguished from another major phase of the tantric corpus, discussed below, 
in which female tantric deities identified with feminine mantric formulas 
(Vidyàpitha) took center stage. 

The Bhairava tantras, as can be determined from the Svacchandabhairava, 
present a religious world of tantric imagery, ritual praxis, and religious 
symbolism that represents itself as affiliated with, but authoritatively 


supplanting, the scriptures of the Saiva Siddhanta. The central deity of this 


228 In the framework of three streams, an archaic model found in the Brahmayamalatantra and 


elucidated in its thirty-ninth chapter, eight Bhairava tantras are listed beginning with the 
Svacchandabhairava as belonging to the "right" stream (daksinasrotas), and the scriptures of the 
Vidyapitha and the Yamala tantras are described as also emerging from this stream. See 
Brahmayamalatantra 39.32-36. Part of this passage is cited in SANDERSON (20073), pp. 385-386, 
footnote 511. In this same footnote, SANDERSON notes that the Svacchandabhairava is also 
prominently featured as the first scripture in two other lists, one found in a Nepalese 
manuscript of the Klottara that enumerates thirty two Daksina Tantras and a list of sixty- 
four Bhairava tantras given in the Srikanthi, which is cited in the Tantralokaviveka of 
Jayaratha. 


22 For a definition of pitha as "collection" (samüha), see Tantraloka 37.18c: samühah pitham etac 


ca. Tantraloka 37.18-19ab lists the four collections, the Mantra-, Vidya-, Mudra-, and 
Mandalapithas. Tantraloka 37.19cd-37.24ab describes each pitha and goes on to the rank them. 
This traditional categorization, briefly mentioned in the Svacchandabhairava itself (1.5), is 
elaborated by Ksemaraja with the following two verses from the Sarvavirtatantra: mudra 
mandalapitham tu mantrapitham tathaiva ca | vidyapitham tathaiveha catuspitha tu samhita | | 
svacchandabhairavas candah krodha unmattabhairavah | granthantarani catvari mantrapitham 
varanane ‘A scriptural compilation has four “seats” (pitha), (the seats of) Madras (ritual 
gestures), Mandalas (deity-enthroning diagrams), Mantras, and Vidyas. Four other texts 
comprise the seat of Mantras, O beautiful-faced one: the Svacchandabhairava, the 
Canda[bhairava], the Krodha[bhairava], and the Unmattabhairava.’ There is some ambiguity in 
this citation and in the general the use of pitha as both a section of a single scriptural 
compendium with individual sections focused on each of these four topics, or an 
independent division of scriptures, i.e. the Mantrapitha, which includes a certain collection 
of texts such as the Svacchandabhairava that are distinguished by their focus on male mantra- 
deities. The tradition seems to generally go with the latter meaning, which we will also 
follow in classifying Bhairava tantras (Mantrapitha) in distinction to Sakti tantras 
(Vidyapitha). The latter sees the former as its source, which it claims to transcend. 
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scripture, “Autonomous Bhairava" (svacchandabhairava), is ritually represented 
and evoked with diagnostic features developed in the early skull-bearing ascetic 
tradition of pre-tantric origins known as the Kapalikas. As a result this scriptural 
tradition centers on a generally more fierce embodiment of Siva, Bhairava, who 
along with his consort is adorned with skulls and associated with liminal social 
spaces such as the charnel grounds. This Kapalika background, whose symbols 
and icons glaringly flaunted antinomian ritual dispositions and environments, 
was absorbed into religious ambit of Saiva tantra proper (Mantramarga), 
particularly in the scriptures of the Mantrapitha and Vidyapitha. This deviant 
and non-conformist character of the Kapalika repertoire directly confronted and 
overturned Brahminical social norms by utilizing ritual substances and sites of 
practice that were considered taboo and a source of defilement, not to mention 
extremely dangerous. These Kapalika tendencies become even more prominent 
and unreserved in the feminine-centered tantras of the Vidyapitha. 

In the Svacchandabhairava these Kapalika components are largely muted in 
the cult's representation of its central deities. Although visualized within 
mortuary environments brandishing a skull-staff, Svacchandabhairava is white 
in color, five-faced, and quiescent. In this way he represents a transitional deity 
between the Siddhanta’s tranquil Sadāśiva and the more terrifying red and black 
skull-bearing (kapalin / kapalint) forms of Bhairava and his consort.*” 

" Autonomous Bhairava" is portrayed as standing upon the corpse of Sadaáiva, 


emblematic of the Mantrapitha's proclamation of supremacy over the central 


230 SANDERSON (1988), pp. 669-670. 
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deity of Siddhanta tantric liturgies.” This iconic display of preeminence 
foreshadows the subordinate position that Bhairava himself will assume in the 
Goddess-centered cults of the Vidyapitha where a female divinity is often 
visualized enthroned upon Bhairava’s sprawling corpse. Largely absent from 
Siddhanta ritual where Sadaáiva is mainly worshipped in isolation, the Goddess, 
Aghoreévari, accompanies Svacchandabhairava in the Mantrapitha, but “her 
feminine presence is not reinforced by secondary goddesses in the circuit 
(avarana) that surrounds the couple. Furthermore, Svacchandabhairava is 
worshipped alone after he has been worshipped with his consort. His 
appearance with Aghore$vari is his lower form."^* Nevertheless, the Goddess's 
promotion to co-deity at the center of the mandala (deity-enthroning diagram) is a 
notable development of the Mantrapitha. 

One other component of worship in the Svacchandabhairava is worth 
mention before we consider the scripture's model of revelation. Unlike the 
Siddhanta's ritual substances, which are lacto-vegetarian, the Svacchandabhairava 
prescribes rites for solitary adepts sojourning in the wilds that require 
paraphernalia such as skulls and the use of substances deemed highly impure by 
Brahminical orthopraxy, such as human flesh and wine. Such rites, moreover, 
culminate in Bhairava forcefully entering the supplicant, engendering a state of 


possession that endows him or her with supernatural powers—not all 


*! Thid., p. 669. 


232 Thid., p. 670. 
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beneficent—as well as liberation.” These features all demonstrate that the 

Mantrapitha, although tamer than the scriptures of the Vidyapitha, is more 
invested in controverting brahminical social conventions than establishing 
symbolic continuity with the Vedic tradition. 

Given this added distance between the Bhairava tantras and Vedic 
religion, it is not surprising that the Vedic sages are not featured in the revelation 
narrative of the Svacchandabhairavatantra. The only exception is a single passing 
mention to generic seers (rsis) in the narrative of the descent of the tantras 
(tantravatara) in the eighth chapter.** And ARRAJ argues that given its location 
and sudden departure from a more “properly Bhairava view” of revelation that 
structures the rest of the text, this prototypical account of the descent of the 
tantras^" has been appended in a later phase of the of the Svacchandabhairava' s 


redaction.” The “properly Bhairava" model of revelation, the devidevasamvada 


233 ARRAJ (1988), pp. 48-49. 


234 Soacchandabhairava 8.36cd-8.38: mayapi tava devesi sadhikaram samarpitam | | tvam api 


skandarudrebhyo dadasva vidhipiirvakam | brahmavisnvindradevanam vasumatrdivakrtam | | loke 
samgrhya naganam yaksanam paramesvari | kathayasva rsinam ca rsibhyo manujesv api ʻO 
Goddess, I am entrusting that [scriptural wisdom] with its attendant authority to you. You 
should transmit it to Skanda and the Rudras according to the ritual requirements [of 
initiation and consecration]. Having then redacted [that scriptural wisdom] in this world for 
Brahma, Visnu, Indra and the gods [as well as] the Vasus, mother Goddesses and Sürya, 
teach it to the Nagas, Yaksas, and the seers. And from the seers [it should be transmitted] to 
human beings.’ 


235 Gvacchandabhairava 8.26cd-8.39. 


236 ARRAJ (1988), p. 207: "This section, recognized as a separate and additional topic by 


Ksemarajah, may have been constructed by later redactors or interpolated from another 
source in order to make the Svacchandatantram conform to the structure of other scriptures. 
It presents the scriptural Saiva view of revelation, that complements the short and more 
properly Bhairava view given in the first book. Perhaps compilers placed this section here 
because they recognized the similarity between the notion of portion, presented in the first 
part of this book, and this view of revelation. Just as the first considers the different deities to 


9] 


(God-Goddess-dialogue) drawn forward by Goddess Bhairavr's questions, is 
introduced at the outset of the scripture?" In the Puranas and Siddhanta 
scriptures the original teaching of God, with important exceptions cited above, is 
relegated to the narrative background while in the Svacchandabhairava it frames 
the entire text. Indeed, the Goddess's questions often delineate changes in 
scriptural topics. Moreover, at these topical junctures where a dialogical cue "is 


lacking, [the commentator] Ksemaraja supplies it,” an exegetical technique that 


be fractional manifestations of a supreme Lord, so the second considers scriptures to be 
lower manifestations of the supreme Lord." 


237 Svacchandabhairava 1.1-12ab: kailasasikharasmam bhairavam vigatamayam | 
candanandimahakalaganesavrsabhrngibhih | | kumarendrayamadityabrahmavisnupurahsaraih | 
stüyamünam mahesanam ganamatrnisevitam | | srstisamharakartaram vilayasthitikarakam | 
anugrahakaram devam pranatartivindsanam | | muditam bhairavam drstva devi vacanam abravit | 


yat tvaya kathitam mahyam svacchandam paramesvara | | satakotipravistirnam 
bhedanantyavisarpitam | catuspitham mahatantram catustayaphalodayam | | na saknuvanti manuja 
alpaviryaparakramah | alpayuso 'Ipavittas ca alpasattoas ca Samkara | | tadartham samgraham tasya 
svalpasastrarthavistaram | bhuktimuktipradataram kathayasva prasadatah | | kidrsam vai gurum 
vidyat sadhakam ca mahesvara | bhayabhayapradataram sisyam bhümim ca kidrstm | | mantrams 
caiva samüsena kalam caiva samasatah | yajanam havanam caiva adhivasam rajamsi ca | | 
paricagavyam carum caiva dantakastham ca mandalam | diksa cadhvabhisekau ca samayan sadhanani 
ca || kalim asadya siddhyanti tatha brühi mahesvara | sadhu sadhu mahabhage yat tvaya 
paricoditam | | anugrahaya martyanam sampratam kathayami te ‘Bhairava, seated on the peak of 
Kailasa in perfect well-being, was being praised by Canda, Nandin, Mahakala, Ganeáa, [his] 
Bull, Bhrngin as well as Kumara, Indra, Yama, Aditya, Brahma, and Visnu. That Great Deity 
was attended upon by his entourage and the mother goddesses. Upon seeing that God, the 
author of creation and dissolution who brings about obscuration and sustenance, and is the 
cause of grace, who eradicates the pain of his devotees, that delighted Bhairava, the Goddess 
said: O Parame$vara, you taught the Svacchanda to me spanning one billion verses, 
expanding into infinite divisions, having four collections (pitha), a profound tantra that gives 
rise to the four-fold goal. Human beings who are bereft of power and strength, with brief 
life-spans, lacking in requisite fiscal resources and purity, O Sankara, are not fit [for this vast 
scripture]. For their sake teach by dint of your grace a redaction of that (Svacchandabhairava), 
which bestows supernatural enjoyments and liberation. Make known the typology of the 
guru and the adept, the types of disciples and ritual grounds, and whether they bestow 
fearlessness or fear. Make known the mantras as well as the proper times [for ritual] ina 
nutshell, as well as sacrifice, oblations, incubation, powders, the five cow products, the gruel 
offering, the tooth-stick, the deity-enthroning diagram, initiation, the cosmic pathways and 
consecration, post-initiatory rules, and the means of realization. Teach me, O Mahe$vara, 
how these will be successful now that the Kali [Age] is upon us. Bravo, Bravo, O blessed 
[Goddess]. Now I will teach what you have requested in order to bestow grace upon mortal 
beings.’ 
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“confirms... the perception that the dialogue frame [between Bhairava and 
Bhairavi] forms the primary and even indispensable structure of the text."?* 

The Svacchandabhairava opens a door into a world of transgressive post- 
initiatory rites"? and expedients for tantric adepts seeking mastery of cosmic 
powers as well as liberation. Although the Svacchandabhairava includes a 
standard account of the descent of the tantra, it only makes a gesture to generic 
Vedic seers.” In this way it elides their individual identities or specific roles in 
mediating the scripture beyond the convention of transmitting the scripture to 
humanity. In the more aggressively anti-Vedic milieu of the Bhairava tantras it is 
perhaps not surprising to encounter marginal interest in the Vedic seers. The 
dialogical structure of God-Goddess dialogue, as we will see, comes to be a norm 


for non-Saiddhantika Saiva tantras. In addition to this general shift,’ in the 


Yamala cult, to which we now turn, we find an alternate collection of scriptural 


?55 ARRAJ (1988), pp. 20-21. 


232 Although it may not be the first to do so. Rites and sadhanas of this character are also 


found in the Guhyasitra of the Nisvasa corpus. I thank Shaman HATLEY for this important 
qualification. 


ZAN Umapati first narrates (Svacchandabhairava 8.27-8.36ab) how he received the scripture 
through the following succession: A supremely subtle sound arising from Siva as supreme 
cause to Sada$iva to Ióvara to Srikantha. He then goes on to describe how the Vedic seers 
transmit it to humanity at the end of the following verse, which he addresses to the Goddess. 
See Svacchandabhairava 8.36cd-8.38, cited and translated above. 


e However, we should remember that the Nisvasatattvasamhita, which is given as one of the 


canonical twenty-eight Siddhanta scriptures in many lists, did also utilize a devadevisamvada 
structure. In other Siddhanta scriptures where Vedic seers do not act as primary 
interlocutors we also find a devadevasamvada (god-god dialogue) model. Certain 
commentators elaborate on these various configurations under the rubric of various 
"relationships" (sambandha). 
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mediators, more apropos to this scriptural milieu than the Vedic sages of the 
Siddhanta scriptures. 
§ 2.6 YAMALA 
The Yamala (‘Union’) tantras, as represented by a single early surviving 
archetype, the Brahmayamalatantra, identify with the “Right Stream" 
(daksinasrotas), which is distinguished from the “Middle Stream” 


Y* comprising the Siddhanta scriptures and the “Left Stream,” 


(madhyamasrotas 
which centered on Siva in the form of Tumburu and four Goddesses.” The Right 
Stream of the tantras was divided into two major branches, the Mantrapitha or 
the cult of Bhairava (e.g. the Svacchandabhairava) and the Vidyapitha, in which 
feminine deities come to the fore and male forms of the godhead are either 
subordinated or displaced.^^ The Brahmayamalatantra situates itself in the domain 


of the latter, the Vidyapitha, as a revelatory transmission at once more esoteric 


and efficacious than the Bhairava scriptures. 


159 Brahmayamalatantra 39.22-26: sardhakotitrayan devi mantranam parisamkhyaya | 


madhyamasrotasambhüto evam vai bhairavo ‘bravit | | navastakam tathavapya 
sarvasiddhantajatakam | kriyamantraprabhedena samsthitam varavarnnini | | astavimsatibhedena 
bheditafi ca tatha punah | sakhopasakhabhedena prabhinnam vistarena tu | | kathitani kathisyanti 
Srikanthad ya gurus tatha | sivabhedasthitani syuh kamikadvaravarnnini | | rudrabhedena canyani 
samsthitani tathaiva ca | yatra bhede sivo yajyah sivabhedas tu sah smrtah. 


ib By the period of tantric exegesis in Kashmir, i.e. the tenth century, the scriptures of the 


Vama (left) stream appear to have been long obsolete, although Abhinavagupta refers to the 
tradition as a fundamental step in his hierarchicization of initiatory tantric cults. 
Brahmayamalatantra 39.75 lists the following scriptures, the Sammoha, Naya, and Nayottara, as 
emerging from the leftward stream: sanmoham ca tatha proktam nayo caiva nayottaram | 
Saukram caiva tatha proktam vamasrotad vinirgatam | etesam bahavo bhedah samsrita {nirgame} 
sthitah. One scripture of this stream does survive, the Vinasikhatantra, edited and translated 
by Teun GOUDRIAAN. See GOUDRIAAN (1985). 


?*^ On the details and relevant textual citations that delineate these divisions, see HATLEY 


(2007), pp. 7-8. 
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At the heart of the Brahmayamalatantra’s ritual program is the divine 
couple Kapalisa Bhairava (‘Skull-Lord Bhairava’) and Canda Kapalini ("Wrathful 
Goddess of the Skull’),“” but unlike the predominantly male retinue of deities 
that encircled Svacchanda Bhairava and Aghore$vari in the Mantrapitha, here 
the retinue is female (with or without subservient male consorts). The male deity, 
Kapalisa Bhairava, is iconically portrayed as the power-holder (Saktimat) of the 
great horde of female powers that populate the visionary universe of the 
Brahmayamalatantra. That said, the mantra that represents the “nine deities who 
form the core of the greater mandala and are the pantheon of daily worship” is a 
feminine formula (vidya). As a result, the entire pantheon is ultimately conceived 
as “aspects of a feminine power which transcend the male-female dichotomy 
which patterns the lower revelations.” Although the divine couple represent 
the pinnacle of the cosmic hierarchy, like other early texts that identify with the 
Vidyapitha class of scriptures—the Siddhayogesvarimata, Tantrasadbhava, and 
Jayadrathayamala—the Brahmayamala is largely dedicated to a religious cult of 
Yoginis. Much of the text prescribes ceremonies to be performed by itinerant 
adepts in macabre sites designed to seduce magical female beings (Yoginis) into 
transformative encounters. These divine rendezvous result in the receipt of 


extraordinary power and on occasion secret teachings.^" Indeed, akin to other 


246 The following description of the central deities of the Brahmayamalatantra is indebted to 


the description found in SANDERSON (1988), p. 672. 


246 Thid., p. 672. 


241 On this class of divine female beings, which includes human and super-human members, 


see HATLEY (2013), "What is a Yogini? Towards a Polythetic Definition." See also HATLEY 
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works that place themselves in the uninhibited Kapalika terrain of early 
Vidyapitha, the acquisition of supernatural powers (siddhi) from encounters with 
Yoginis and other rites constitutes the core aspiration of the system.” 

The account of the descent of the scripture, which initiates the 
Brahmayamalatantra, is exceptional for numerous reasons. Embedded in an 
extensive narrative on how the twelve-thousand verse Brahmayamalatantra 
assumed its current form is a basic formulation that shares similarities with 
accounts in the Siddhanta scriptures: from the supreme nature of Siva the 
feminine power of divine will (iccha) first emerged, stimulating the creation of an 
undifferentiated mass of scriptural wisdom"? which was first versified by 
Sadāśiva and taught to $rikantha in a condensed form." The narrator, a form of 
Bhairava and the putative teacher of the Brahmayamala, in turn received this text 


251 


from $rikantha,?! and his dialogue with the Goddess frames the scripture, 


(2007), p.18, which makes the following important distinction: “Yoginis, however, do not 
figure as cultic foci in the manner of most tantric divinities: their cult is integrated within 
those of ‘high’ deity or deities who form the primary focus of a given ritual system." 


?55 This centrality of siddhi as the most eminent goal is stated clearly at the outset of the text. 


See Brahmayamalatantra 1.6 and 1.11-13. See also Brahmayamalatantra 1.118: "But those who 
are unfit for siddhi, whether a man or women, shall not attain even the mere vidya-mantra, O 
great queen. Those fit for siddhi shall learn this secret, O Mahadevi." Translation of HATLEY 
(2007), p. 365. 


ds Brahmayamalatantra 1.34-35: acintyasya pard saktih sivasya paramatmanah | iccha namena 


samjata taya binduh prabodhitah | | prabuddhasya tato bindor jnanaugham niskalam tatah | 
abhivyakto mahadevi akasman mantravigrahah | jfianasampürnadehas tu sadasivapade sthitah. 


ay Brahmayamalatantra 1.38-39: anusthupchandabandhena sapadena mahatmane | laksasamkhyena 


samksepan mantrajnanakriyatmakam | | niracarapade bhūtvā punas cobhayadarsanat | paraparena 
devena $rikanthaya prabhasitam. Cf. Brahmayamalatantra 39.91: adimo jfianasandohas tribhih 
strotair vinirgatah | sadasivena devena $rikanthaya prabhasitam. 


??! As we saw the Siddhanta scriptures, Srikantha is a key mediator of scriptural truths, 


often located a few levels below the original pure sonic source of the scriptural wisdom, 
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recapitulating the basic God-Goddess interlocutional structure of the 
Svacchandabhairavatantra.”” Aside from this brief parallel with Siddhanta 
revelation narratives, the Brahmayamala’s account of the descent of scripture 
departs radically from all the models of revelation explored thus far. 

Bhairava informs the Goddess that he had cursed her in the past when, 
without prior authorization and in a burst of enthusiasm, she shared with her 
attendants the scriptural wisdom with which he had entrusted her.^? In response 
to her pleadings to be pardoned, Bhairava assures her he would favor her again, 
but only after she had incarnated into a human family. Born as Sattika in the 
village of Karnavira near Prayaga to a certain Meghadatta of the chandogya 
Brahmin caste, she achieved supernatural powers at the tender age of thirteen, 
which bring her back into the Lord's presence.™ Bhairava reminds her of her 
original divine status and then teaches the scripture to her yet again, but this 


time with explicit instructions on whom She must transmit the teachings to in the 


supreme Siva. See Brahmayamalatantra 1.40-41: asmaj jñānān mahadevi érikauthena hitaya vai | 
kotikotipravistarair lokanam hitakamyaya | | prcchakasrayabhedena kriyabhedavibhagasah | 
Suddhasuddhena margena asattvena ca suvrate | vistaritani tantrani jfiatva sadasivat padat ‘From 
this scripture, O Mahadevi, seeking the good, Srikantha made manifold the tantras, learnt 
from the state of Sadasiva, with millions and millions of elaborations for the good of all, 
because of differences in the interlocutors and recipients, on account of the divisions of types 
of ritual, because of the pure and impure paths, and because of lack of sattva, O pious lady.’ 
Translation of HATLEY (2007), p. 350. 


ad Brahmayamalatantra 1.42-43: ayam tu jfianasandoham svarüpavasthitam priye | 
sapadalaksasamkhyatam maya jndtam yatharthatah | | tavapi jianabhrastayah sampravaksyami 
sampratam | sapadalaksabhedena slokanam samsthitam tu yat. 


S Brahmayamalatantra 1.20-21: tatas tvayā hitarthaya adesena vina priye | parijanasya 


samakhyatum prarabdham bhaktihrstaya | | viplapyamanam tam drstoa mahatantram maya punah | 
krodhavistena saptasi jfianam te nasitam yaya. 


2d Brahmayamalatantra 1.22-30. 
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future.^? Bhairava’s description” of a prospective transmission to be carried out 
by the Goddess lends this account a prophetic tone, which is enhanced by the 
pervasive use of the future tense in this passage. None of the tantric gurus the 
Goddess teaches are Vedic seers mentioned in the Puranas. In addition to their 
Saiva initiatory names we learn a bit more biographical information on a number 
of these recipients and subsequent transmitters of the scripture, including their 
pre-initiation names, region, and other marginal details about their family and 
lineage. 

Among brahmin disciples of the Goddess the Brahmayamala mentions 
Kapalabhairava (previously Sridhara) of Kuruksetra, Padmabhairava (previously 
Devadatta) of Odra, Raktabhairava, Jvalabhairava, and Helabhairava of 
Madhyade$a, and Candabhairava of Sindhu.*” Two éüdras, Vamabhairava and 
Vijayabhairava hailing from Saurastra, are also entrusted with the scriptural 
teaching, as well as a couple of Rajput ksatriyas, Bhibatsabhairava and 
Gajakarnabhairava of Sindhu. We also hear of other Brahmin teachers that the 
Goddess's scriptural teaching will be transmitted to located in Kaémira, Lampa, 
Kasi, and Oddiyana. The narrative ends in the Kali Yuga with the commissioning 


of scriptural propagation to a certain brahmin, Svacchandabhairava (previously 


m Brahmayamalatantra 1.45: divyadivyasvabhavena sthitaya saktyanujnayd | 


krodhabhairavadevasya siddhasyaiva Sivecchaya | sapadalaksasamkhyatam evam vai bhairavo 'bravit. 


Tha following condensed account of the intended recipients, including their initiation 


names, caste, geographical locations, and information on their families, follows 
Brahmayamalatantra 1.45-119. 


o Brahmayamalatantra 1.59-70 provides narrative embellishments on the identity of 


Candabhairava, including how he came to receive the vidya-mantra (1.63) and became 
authorized as a teacher of the scripture, before enumerating some of his prominent disciples. 
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Amantrin) of Ujjaini. He is enlisted to share the revelation with Visnubhairava in 
the small village of Kalapa, and Visnubhairava in turn will teach those who are 
mentally fit for this sacred transmission. 

In the Siddhànta scriptures the narrative of revelatory descent almost 
invariably featured seers with a Vedic and Puranic background. Moreover, the 
sites of revelation— Naimisa forest, Devadaruvana, Himavat, and 
Narayanasrama—were, like the presence of the Vedic seers, of greater symbolic 
than topographical significance. The Brahmayamala replaces the Vedic seers with 


a host of tantric preceptors charged with scriptural transmission. Shaman 


HATLEY makes the following observations on the logic of this account:** 


Mentioning numerous individuals, this narrative tacitly acknowledges the role of 
human agency—through the medium of the tantric guru—in the production of 
scriptural literature. Idealized though Brahmayamala’s account of revelation certainly 
is, some of the personages and places mentioned appear entirely realistic. More than 
twenty-five individuals are referred to, the majority of whom have their castes and 
their regions of origin specified... The narrative ends by predicting that the text shall 
achieve tremendous popularity, being present in the homes of all worthy of siddhi... 
Among the figures mentioned, Svacchandabhairava of Ujjayini appears pivotal to 
the text's transmission; yet there are no strong grounds of assuming he or anyone 
else mentioned represents an historical figure. It is nonetheless possible that the 
Brahmayamala's revelation narrative preserves a record of some key individuals 
connected with the scripture and its background, cast within an idealized temporal 
and geographical framework. 


Apart from the implicit emphasis on human agency on the part of tantric gurus 


in this revelation narrative of the compilation and trans-regional transmission?" 


258 HATLEY (2007), pp. 228-232. Note in this citation I have changed all the abbreviations of 


the text as written in HATLEY ‘s thesis (BraYa) to the full form. 


??? HATLEY gives an analysis of the geographical horizons of this account, together with a list 


of eight cremation grounds (smasana) in chapter three, to speculate on the provenance of "the 
early textual community" and the scripture's pan-Indian distribution as a potential sign of "a 
broadening of the cult's horizons by the period of the text's final redaction." See HATLEY 
(2007), pp. 232-233. 
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of the scripture, brief stories on how both Candabhairava and 
Svacchandabhairava*™” became empowered to teach the scripture are also 
recorded, revealing a narrative interest in their peculiar identities and 
background. The Brahmayamala is the earliest tantric source I am aware of that 
introduces a cast of consecrated tantric gurus as scriptural mediators, which 
offers a counterpoint to Vedic seers or tropological references to generic sages 
who bridge the divine revelatory lineage to humanity. In addition to placing 
great emphasis on apparently non-legendary figures, they are also associated 
with remote villages and locales, “such as Brhodari of Sindh and Kanavira, near 
Prayaga,” the mention of which would serve no symbolic purpose" in “the 
absence of a genuine connection to the text.”*” 


The Vedic seers' presence in the dialogical framework and the portrayal 


of the process of revelation in the Siddhanta tantras disclose a number of 


260 HATLEY provides an excellent synopsis of Svacchandabhairava's story. HATLEY (2007), 


pp. 229-231: "In the final quarter of the Kaliyuga, the initiate Svacchandabhairava comes to 
learn the scripture. Having had numerous miscarriages, a certain Deika of Ujjayini prays for 
a son before the Mother goddesses, and they place in her womb the child called "Without a 
Mantra' (Amantri)—an accomplished initiate who in previous birth had broken the initiatory 
Pledges and failed to achieve siddhi. Reborn, Amantri attains siddhi through practice of the 
vidya-mantra. Consecrated as Svacchandabhairava, he learns the "Tantra of Twelve-thousand 
Verses' from Krodhabhairava, the primordial disciple of the Goddess. His own disciples 
preside over ever-diminishing redactions of the scripture at the twilight of the cosmic cycle, 
at the end of which yoginis hide away the teachings altogether. Concealed throughout the 
Krta, Treta, and Dvapara ages of the subsequent cycle, at the beginning of the next Kaliyuga 
the Goddess reveals the unabbreviated scripture of 125,000 verses to (the new incarnation of) 
Svacchandabhairava. He teaches a redaction of 12,000 verses to a certain Visnubhairava in a 
legendary village of Kalapa, renowned as an abode of sages." 


?*! It should be mentioned that the village of Kalapa, which is where Svacchandabhairava 


teaches the scripture to Visnubhairava, is associated with Kali Yuga in Bhagavatapurana 
9.12.6, 9.22.17, 10.87.7, and 12.2.37-38. See HATLEY (2007), p. 231, footnote 104. 


262 HATLEY (2007), p. 233. 
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thetorical purposes. It demonstrates the superiority of initiatory Saivism, a path 
of Mantras, through the literary conceit of the sages leaving behind their past 
religious affiliations to embrace a new initiatory teaching. The inclusion of the 
Vedic seers may also signify that the more specialized sphere of tantric Saivism 
could be adopted without the complete abandonment of one’s previous “Vedic” 
identity. This reading lines up with the Siddhànta scriptures greater degree of 
congruity with and accommodation of brahminical values. The rites of the 
Brahmayamalatantra emanate from the radical context of siddhi-seeking ascetics 
who self-consciously reject and overturn the orthopraxy of Vedic culture. It is not 
surprising that it also introduces a new model of scriptural revelation—to be 
adapted and further developed by the Kaula Saiva scriptures and post-scriptural 
authors—that underlines the importance of individual tantric masters and non- 
idealized geographical regions in the successful transmission of the cult. 

§ 2.7 VIDYAPITHA 
The “Power tantras” (saktitantra) ? almost exclusively revolve around female 
tantric deities and their earliest (pre-ninth century) scriptures can be divided into 
two major cults. One was focused upon a triad (Trika) of Goddesses, Para, 
Parapara, and Apara, visualized on lotuses balanced on the three tips of a 
trident. The second was dedicated to various embodiments of the Goddess Kali 


(i.e. Kalasamkarsini, Virya-Kali, etc.) whose worship is elaborated in the 


263 The following brief introduction is indebted to the description found in SANDERSON 


(1988), pp. 672-678. 


264 For a translation of Siddhayogesvartmata 6.19cd-28, which describes the visualization of 


these three Goddesses in detail, see TORZSOK (1999), p. xvi. 
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voluminous and unedited Jayadrathayamala. The former cult, originally set out in 
the Siddhayogesvarimata, and elaborated in the Tantrasadbhava and 
Malinivijayottaratantra, later integrated"? (e.g. in texts like the Deoyayamalatantra) 
the central Goddess of the Kali-centered tradition, Kalasamkarsini, as the highest 
reality above and beyond the three Goddesses. This synthetic formulation of the 
Trika, with esoteric liturgies to Kali furtively interposed into its very core, 
formed the basis of Abhinavagupta’s tantric exegetical oeuvre. 

With the Sakti tantras of the Vidyapitha we have also arrived at the most 
radical and transgressive of the tantric traditions considered thus far, in which 
“the cult of Yoginis permeates all levels."^ These powerful female spirits, which 
form a radiant network (jala) of power that animates and governs the 
phenomenal universe, are subordinate to the primary Goddesses that crown the 
cult of worship, as well as to various sets of presiding Mother Goddesses. These 
female spirits (Yoginis) are pivotal in the transmission of siddhi or supernatural 
powers, the preeminent goal of the earliest Vidyapitha scriptures. Moreover, 
Yogini encounters are facilitated through “impure” ritual technologies and 
offerings that effectively entice these protean female spirits. TÓRZSÓK describes a 
ritual convocation with Yoginis as it is prescribed in the Siddhayogesvarimata: 
“The Sadhaka must be naked, smeared with ashes, and he should lure female 


spirits by offerings of impure substances such as meat or the ‘perfect nectar’ 


265 SANDERSON, p. 678. 


?66 Thid., p. 627. See also TORZSOK (1999), p. xviii: “The Siddhayogesvarimata is chiefly 
concerned with how to attain supernatural powers, usually with the help of female spirits 
called yoginis, dakinis or sakinis. This topic occupies almost two thirds of the text, the 
remaining one third mainly describing mantras and initiation." 
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(siddhamrta—the mingled sexual fluids). He is to offer his own blood from his left 
arm (vamdanga) to tame these spirits.”*” The Yoginis, moreover, are often 
organized into clans (kula), and these clans of female spirits and deities constitute 
the basic symbolic and ritual matrix from which the Kaula Saiva scriptures 
emerged, a major development that will be taken up in the next chapter. The 
modalities of revelation envisioned in the Kaula scriptures depart from those of 
the Mantramarga and Vidyapitha inasmuch as they introduce a model of 
revelation that places unprecedented emphasis on the role of tantric adepts and 
perfected masters (siddha). Of the admittedly limited surviving texts of the 
Vidyapitha corpus, only the Brahmayamalatantra seems to have presaged these 
developments by introducing non-typical tantric agents of revelation into its 
revelation narrative. 

TORZSOK speculatively deconstructs the Trika’s triad of Goddesses in the 
tradition’s Ur-text, the Siddhayogesvarimata, by noting a paradigmatic difference 
between the main Goddess Para who is strategically adapted from the 
Brahminical Goddess Sarasvati, and Parapara and Apara, both terrifying 
Kapalika Goddesses modeled on the cremation ground cult of Yoginis.** She 
proposes that the Siddhayogesvartmata’s triadic Goddess cult...°” 


evolved from an exorcistic base... in which the pure goddess, Para, was also a leader 
of the eight impure Yoginis. Through the adoption of the iconography and powers of 
the orthodox goddess, Sarasvati, into the figure of Para, an element of the orthodox 
domain was also colonised... This colonization of a brahminical deity and the 


267 TORZSÓK (1999), p. xix. 


268 Thid., pp. xxiii-xxiv. 


20 bid., pp. xxiv-xxv 
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identification of the Yoginis is important primarily for the Sadhaka. For it is the 
Sadhaka's aim to control all forces of the universe, including the orthodox domain 
with its Sastric knowledge and purity. At this point, the cult was inclusivistic for the 
Sadhaka's sake. On the other hand, when later exegetes colonized the texts of the 
Trika, the process was reversed: the exegesis was done for the sake of brahmins 
seeking liberation (mumuksu), and it was the inclusion of Para-Sarasvati that made 
the cult particularly susceptible for a brahminical colonization which saw Para- 
Sarasvati as the centre of the cult, and 'absorbed' the texts through her in order to 
control impure forces through the pure. In this sense, the story of the 
Siddhayogesvarimata and the cult of the Trika is a story of competing forces 
attempting in turn to conquer each other's domain. 


The "later exegetes" of the Trika that reversed the colonization process refers 
largely to Abhinavagupta's tantric commentarial works, for he is the preeminent 
Kashmirian exegete of the many layers and stages of this Sakta-Saiva tradition— 
the Trika. 

The revelation narrative that ends the Siddhayogesvarimata also displays 
elements of this "story of competing forces." As just mentioned, the ascetics and 
adepts of this early Vidyapitha stratum of Sakti tantras attempted to colonize the 
orthodox domain of Brahminical life by appropriating the pure Brahminical 
Goddess Sarasvati as Para in their bid for mastery of all realms of the immanent 
world-order. I would argue that the Siddhayogesvarimata’s redactors’ choice of 
Rama~” (son of Dagaratha and central hero of the epic, the Ramayana) as the 
primary scriptural intermediary in its final phase of descent into the human 


world is another reflection of the cult’s ambition to encompass and dominate 


PT Siddhayogesvarimata 32.8-13: tasmat avaptam ramena tena loke prakasitam | srnute và pathati 


vd kurute và ca bhavanam | | yogesvaro ‘sau bhavati rudratejopabrhmhitas | 

bhütendriyagunadharah sarvajnah phalabhaginah | | tasmat tantram na datavyam anyayam 
anuvartine | ajfia hy esa bhagavato bhairavasya mahatmanah | | dravyam pranam parityajya na ca 
guhyaprakasanam | rudrasaktisamabhaktir gurus tasya pradapayet | | niratam tu ayodhyayas 
vaktrat vaktram gurukramat | guptam pürvam krtam deve devya guptataram krtam | | soacchandam 
rsayas guptam ramaguptam sada krtam | yogesinam guriinam ca guptat guptataram gatam | yadi 
guptam bhavet siddhis yasmat guptataram krtam. 
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Brahminical territory. It does so by subordinating Rama, arguably the most 
important and culturally resonant icon of Brahminical dharma and kingship in 
pan-Indian literature, into the key transmitter of its esoteric and heterodox 
mantras, rites, and sadhanas. 

Like the Svacchandabhairava and Brahmayamalatantra, the main dialogical 
frame of the Siddhayogesvarimata consists of Bhairava's responses to his beloved 
Bhairavi's queries. In the last chapter (thirty-two) of the text, a brief revelation 
narrative describes how Bhairava's original teaching was transmitted from 
Bhairavi to Garuda, Garuda to Sukra, Sukra to Kaca, and Kaca to $ri Rama.” 
Rama, for his part, is commissioned with disseminating the scripture throughout 
the world. Briefly mentioned in this narrative are Sukra and Kaca, together with 
an oblique reference to a myth regarding them, which is recorded in the 
Mahābhārata.” An elaborate form of the revelation narrative is recorded by 


?? adopted from a longer recension whose 


Abhinavagupta in the Tantraloka, 
manuscript witnesses have not survived. There we find mention of a few more 
Vedic sages in the transmission of the text, such as Bhargava,"* and also further 


detail on how Ràma came by the scripture and transmitted it. This version of the 


narrative, as well as the presence of the Vedic seers as interlocutors in the later 


x Siddhayogesvarimata 32.6-8: nanena sadrsam jnianam nanena sadrsam phalam | bhairavat 
bhairavipraptam tantram svacchandabhairavam | | tasmat ca garudapraptam tasmat sukram 
avapnuyat | tasmat kacena cürnena ... ndvaptavan || tasmat avaptam ramena tena loke prakasitam 
| Srnute và pathati và kurute và ca bhavanam. 


272 TORZSOK (1999), pp. 184-185, footnote 8. 


?P Tantraloka chapter 36. 


274 Tantrüloka 36.3-4. 
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Trika scripture that Abhinavagupta identifies as the prototypical source of his 
tantric exegesis, the Malinivijayottaratantra, will be considered when we turn to 
Abhinavagupta’s model of revelation in chapter four. 

CONCLUSION 
This examination of models of revelation in important scriptures of the 
Mantramarga allows us to take a global perspective on a significant trend: the 
increasing prominence of and narrative attention to individual religious figures 
in the transmission of scripture. This is a trend, we should note, that does not 
progress linearly or uniformly. In the next chapter we turn to revelation as it is 
depicted in the Kulamarga, where enlightened teachers take on a new order of 
importance in the business of revelation. One tantric guru of legendary 
proportions, Matysendranatha, is not only isolated as the primary teacher of 
numerous scriptures and the subject of a series of origin myths, he is also 
lionized by post-scriptural authors as the primary promulgator of the entire 
Kaula sastra. This person-centered notion of scriptural revelation revolves 
around perfect tantric masters or Siddhas and also results in the inclusion of 
these ideal gurus in the central mandala or deity-enthroning diagram in Kaula 
rites. 

The Kaula system that grew out of the Kali tantras of the Vidyapitha, the 
Krama, further accentuates this personalization of scriptural revelation in its 
post-scriptural literature. It does so by characterizing the fulcrum of its entire 
revelatory tradition as the enlightening encounter in the cremation ground of 
Uddiyàna between Jfananetra, the Krama’s primary scriptural promulgator 


(avataraka), and Kali (in the form of Mangala). The individual guru is so prized in 
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the Krama’s paradigm of revelation that later gurus in Krama lineages also 
include stories of their own awakening, which is portrayed as a reenactment of 
Jfananetra’s original enlightenment event in that iconic tantric site (pitha) located 
in today’s Swat valley of Pakistan (Uddiyàna). This preoccupation with 
enlightened persons in the process of revelation is particularly illuminating 
regarding the mystery of Abhinavagupta’s apparently rare habit of writing so 
profusely about his life as a student and guru, and the context of his texts within 
the gestalt of his Sakta-Saiva tradition, the Trika. 

This chapter highlights some important precedents for conceptualizing 
how this Kaula conception of revelation emerged and came to challenge the 
dominant Vedic paradigm of an impersonal and timeless revelatory truth 
espoused by the Mimamsakas. The Mimamsakas, we must remember, denied the 
Vedic seers any independent religious authority in the process of revelation: their 
only job was to faithfully transmit the word. The story of their lives and their 
individual identity were without relevance. The Puranas upgraded the 
importance of the Vedic seers. In addition to handing down scriptures, now seen 
to be ultimately authored by God, the Puranas also elicited new revelatory 
myths, stories, vows, and teachings through the rhetorical device of the seers’ 
curiosity staged in the dialogical frame-story. However, the settings of these 
disclosures of the scripture were invariably symbolic abodes of revelation 
(Naimisa, Prayaga, Kuruksetra) and the individuality of the Vedic seers was 
often overshadowed by their rhetorical function in scriptural dissemination. This 
is likely due to the Puranas’ symbolic allegiance to an eternal and impersonal 


Veda (as conceived by the Mimamsakas) with which they pervasively identify, a 
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“consanguinity” or kinship that acted as a disincentive to invest the Vedic seers 
with significant independent authority in revelatory matters. The potential 
interest in their personalities dematerializes, as it were, eclipsed by the literary 
device of their role as scriptural broadcasters and interrogators with endless 
curiosity, the latter feature supplying the Puranas with its dynamic and open- 
ended character. 

In select Siddhanta scriptures we find a full-scale adoption of the Vedic 
seers as indispensable actors in the drama of revelation. They pass on to 
humanity highly condensed versions of the scriptural transmission. This 
transmission originally poured forth from supreme Siva as a pure mantric sound 
and was subsequently versified and progressively reduced in the teachings of 
scriptural transmitters"? such as Sadaéiva, Srikantha, Umapati (Parvati's 
husband seated on Kailasa), the Vidyesas, Rudras, and other gods and semi- 
divine beings. The Siddhanta tantras also capitalized on the Vedic seers’ 
paradigmatic curiosity. The "charter myth" for the Mantramarga in the 
Nisvasamukha combines their “radical unsatisfied yearning”*” for more 
revelatory teachings and their utter astonishment at the discovery of a revelatory 
tradition that has reduced the omniscient divine authors of the Puranas, Brahma 
and Visnu, into novice initiates. 

But the Vedic seers, beyond fulfilling these important symbolic roles, do 


not leave meaningful trace of a regionally specific or temporally locatable human 


*1° The order of these figures is mutable across different revelation narratives cited above. 


276 BONAZZOLI (1983), p. 96. 
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scriptural teacher. Their role is not pivotal enough in the transmission of 
scripture, it appears, to warrant an independent interest in their identity. In the 
later strata of Siddhanta scriptures examined above, this begins to change. In the 
Mrgendratantra and Matangaparamesvara, the Vedic rsis are suddenly equipped 
with an unprecedented philosophical curiosity and the requisite knowledge of 
Buddhist apologetics, Sankhya, Nyaya, Vedanta, and Mimamsá to articulate their 
concerns and doubts. Their role as theological scrutinizers of revelatory teachings 
adds a dialectical tenor that configures the content of those scriptures. The 
opening frame-story of the Mrgendratantra and Matangaparamesvara also gestures 
towards a more robust person-centric emphasis on revelation regarding two 
Vedic seers, Bharadvaja and Matanga, both subjects of an extended narrative. 
Regarding Matanga, his persona in the revelation story is expanded upon with 
implicit associations to the author of the Brhaddesi, a famed expert of Indian 
music theory and a master flautist of the same name. Nevertheless, all of these 
figures have a Vedic pedigree, and their presence thus implies a connection 
between mainstream Brahminism and the Saiva Siddhanta. 

The Vedic congruency of the Siddhànta ritual system rationalizes the 
inclusion of Vedic sages, not only in narratives of the descent of scripture but 
also, on occasion, featuring them as main interlocutors of a given Saiddhantika 
revealed text. However, unlike the Puranas’ appropriation of Vedic sages it is 
also a part of a strategy to assert superiority over the Vedic domain. This model 
of supercession has important implications for our overall study. The 
differentiation of Mantramarga as a posterior, distinct, and uniquely powerful 


revelatory tradition in its own right is essential to the development of a model of 
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revelation that departed from the ways in which Vedicized traditions devalued 
the role of human agency, and by extension, elided historical reference in 
accounts of the transmission of tradition. 

The Mantrapitha, the next threshold of early Saiva Tantric revelation 
considered, aggressively distanced itself from the Vedic tradition in its adoption 
of Kapalika iconography, power-seeking asceticism, and socially transgressive 
rites. This explains the fact that in the Svacchandabhairava, the premier scripture of 
this tantric stream, we do not find recourse to Vedic seers other than a single 
vague reference to generic “sages.” The relationship of the Bhairava tantras, and 
the more radical tantric praxis of the Vidyapitha, to the orthodoxy of the Vedas is 
also based on a strategy of supercession, but one which rejects, or more 
accurately, inverts Vedic norms. This may have facilitated an important 
conceptual distance from Veda-based visions of religious authority, at least 
originally within the non-public domain of siddhi-seekers and tantric adepts, 
that could open the space for imagining novel relationships between revelation 
and its agents. 

In the Brahmayamalatantra Bhairava imparted a prophetic revelation 
narrative to Bhairavi that commanded her to teach the scripture to a cast of 
empowered tantric gurus from a wide spectrum of society. The cities or villages 
of origin of these tantric gurus included remote locations of little to no symbolic 
valence. In addition to numerous references to family, caste affiliation, and pre- 
initiatory names, two figures, Svacchandabhairava and Candabhairava, are the 
focus of sustained narratives describing how they became empowered to 


transmit the scripture. Although the Vidyapitha scripture, the 
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Siddhayogesvarimata, appears to revert back to a Saiddhantika strategy of Vedic 
congruence by adopting Sri Rama as its primary scriptural mediator to 
humanity, it does so in attempt to colonize the Brahminical dominion from the 
far-left. As we will see, the tradition with which both of these scriptures identify, 
the Vidyapitha, envisaged the religious preceptor or guru as an empowered 
agent in contrast to the way religious preceptors were generally portrayed in the 
scriptures of the Saiva Siddhanta.”” It is within this radical tantric milieu of the 
Vidyapitha that the Kulamarga developed a model of scriptural transmission 
that is sustained by the agency and power of the Siddhas, Kaula gurus par 


excellence, to which we now turn. 


277 The early Nióvasa corpus is an exception, and this may stem from the fact that it was 


developed at a period when the distinctions between Siddhanta and non-Saiddhantika 
scriptures, and their respective orientations, were not yet clearly delineated. See the 
introduction of GOODALL, ISAACSON & SANDERSON (2016). We will briefly examine the 
nature of the guru in scriptural sources of the Mantramarga and Kulamarga in chapter four 
to help contextualize Abhinavagupta's notion of the ideal guru. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
Siddhas and Revelation 


INTRODUCTION 
The Kaula vision of revelation presented in this chapter diverges significantly 
from the orthodox Vedic notion of scriptural truth independent of discrete 
human actors connected to place and time. This vision also offers an essential 
entrée into Abhinavagupta’s understanding of the guru. To be specific, the 
process of revelation in Kaula scriptures is based upon a model of religious 
authority, inexorably wedded to the agency of perfect Saiva masters (Siddhas), 
that Abhinavagupta’s writing presupposes, advocates, and in revealing ways, 
expands upon. Indeed, this indebtedness to the Kaula model of religious 
authority will be unmistakably apparent when we consider Abhinavagupta’s 
characterization of the ultimate paragon of the guru profession, the innately 
enlightened (samsiddhika) Siddha. 

Chapters four and five will examine Abhinavagupta’s understanding of 
the Saiva guru from multiple angles: his analysis of the guru’s defining features; 
his typology of Saiva masters in vertically ranked echelons; and his narration of 
his own religious formation and authoritative status as an enlightened teacher. 
At that juncture we will further contextualize Abhinavagupta’s writings on the 
Saiva guru with a brief synopsis of some of the diverse occupations and 


responsibilities of consecrated gurus in the scriptures of tantric Saivism. The 
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sources consulted will span Saiddhantika, Mantrapitha, and Vidyapitha revealed 
texts, concluding with a précis of how the guru is portrayed in Kaula scriptures. 

Lining up the person-centered model of Kaula revelation with the Kaulas’ 
esoteric conception of the guru will illustrate the dramatic emphasis that the 
scriptural redactors of the Kulamarga placed on the enlightened teacher. As a 
consequential agent of revelation whose mere glance can initiate a disciple, the 
Kaula guru is commissioned with a catalytic role in realizing the tradition’s most 
essential aims. Only by first scrutinizing the Kaula vision of revelation and the 
attributes of the Kaula guru in scriptural sources can we fully appreciate the 
ways in which Abhinavagupta provides the Kaula master with an urbane 
makeover. In Abhinavagupta’s representation of his own schooling and life as an 
empowered guru of the Kaula persuasion, we will argue, the figure of the Kaula 
guru is effectively re-envisioned as a cosmopolitan Siddha. 

Abhinavagupta facilitates this transformation by placing the figure of the 
Kaula guru into dynamic conversation with a wide spectrum of intellectual, 
literary, and religious traditions circulating in medieval Kashmir. This 
cosmopolitan update of the Kaula guru is also catalyzed by Abhinavagupta’s 
modeling of an interdisciplinary ethos for religious education and intellectual 
formation. This ethos has compelling precedents in the projects and statements of 
some of Abhinavagupta’s important Kashmirian predecessors, both Saiva and 
non-Saiva. In chapter five we will reflect on these precedents and reconstruct 
Abhinavagupta’s ideal curriculum to generate some broader insights into the 
theory and practice of religious education in the intellectual culture of Kashmir 


at the turn of the first millennium. However, this refinement of the Kaula guru, 
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not to mention the very logic of Abhinavagupta’s self-representation as a Siddha 
master, can only be fully registered once we account for the Kaula innovations to 
the framework for revelation in tantric Saivism. This chapter will do so by 
demonstrating how early Kaula scriptures, to an unprecedented degree, advance 
an ideal of religious authority revolving around the agency of enlightened and 
empowered individuals. 
§ 3.1 KULAMARGA: A RESUME 

Around the eighth century^? we have the earliest evidence of the Kaula 
scriptural tradition, which frequently refers to itself as the "Path of the Kula" 
(kulamarga) or “Kula Doctrine" (kulasasana). The Kulamarga has its origins in the 
milieu of the Yogini cults” that featured prominently in the early scriptures of 


the Sakti Tantras, specifically the scriptural witnesses with a Kapalika?" aura 


278 See TORZSOK (forthcoming): “Subsequently, a new current, kaulism, developed... perhaps 


around the 8" or 9" century CE.” The likelihood of an eighth-century dating is supported by 
SANDERSON's mention of a reference to Kaulas made by Vakpati, a contemporary of 
Bhavabhüti in eighth-century Kanyakubja, modern-day Kannauj. See SANDERSON (20062), p. 
149. This reference is cited in WALLIS (2014), p. 156. 


27 The exact relationship between the Yogini cults of the Vidyapitha and Kaula tradition 


proper demands further research. See HATLEY (2007), p. 153: The distinctions between these 
are at once significant and problematic—problematic because the Kaula tradition appears, 
most probably, to have developed within and had substantial continuity with the 
Vidyapitha, complicating a neat division between the two." 


p Although SANDERSON has recently argued that the Kaula system has a direct connection 


with the pre-Mantramargic "Kapalika" ascetic tradition of the Somasiddhantins, which he 
classifies on Atimarga III. See SANDERSON (2014), p. 57, footnote 220: "The proposition that 
the essentials of this [Kaula] ritual system were carried forward from the Kapalika tradition 
of the Somasiddhanta (Atimarga III) must be argued in detail elsewhere. Here I merely point 
out that the salient features of the latter show a marked similarity between the two 
traditions, setting them apart from the rest of Saivism. These features are in brief (i) erotic 
ritual with a female companion, (ii) sanguinary practices for the propitiation of the fierce 
gods Mahabhairava/Bhairava and Camundé, (iii) the noting that supernatural powers may 
be attained through the extraction by Yogic means of the vital essences of living beings (also 
prominent in the Kulamarga), (iv) initiation through the consumption of consecrated liquor, 
and (v) the centrality of states of possession (avesali)." 
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centered on female mantra-deities (Vidyapitha).”” 


This genealogical relationship 
to the cult of the Yoginz which was treated briefly in chapter two, is discernable 
in the meaning of the appellation “Kaula.” SANDERSON explains? 


The rites of the Yogini and the fruits they bestowed were called kaulika or kaula in the 
texts which prescribed them, these terms being adjectives derived from the noun kula 
in its reference to the families or lineages of the Yoginis and Mothers. Thus a Kaulika 
rite was one connected with the worship of these kulas, and a kaulika power 
(kaulikasiddhih) was one that was attained through that worship, above all 
assimilation into these families. Kaulism developed from within these Yogini cults. 


Kaula Saivism emerged as a distinct tradition, SANDERSON goes on to show, 
hand-in-hand with a new esoteric meaning applied to the word kula. In addition 
to preserving the above sense of "clan" of Yoginis—often governed by a Mother 
Goddess—with which a practitioner seeks congress, kula also came to mean 
“body”; both the body of the practitioner and the body or “totality” of the 
cosmos made up of networks of feminine powers.^? 

This additional semantic layer of kula as "body" has extraordinary 
consequences that illuminate how the Kulamarga departed from early Goddess- 
centered Tantras. For one, envisaging one's own body as the "Kula" effectively 
"jnternalised the whole ritual system as well as the pantheon: the yoginis became 
goddesses of the senses in the body (kula) of the practitioner, and the rituals, such 


as pūjā or fire rituals, all came to be performed as internal worship in the body, 


zm E.g. the Brahmayamalatantra, Siddhayogesvarimata, Tantrasadbhava, and the 


Jayadrathayamala. These are mentioned in HATLEY (2007), p. 153. 


282 S ANDERSON (1988), p. 679. 


283 Thid., pp. 679-680. 
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based on yogic practices and meditation."^" With the galaxies of tantric powers 
now internalized,” the practitioner became "the temple of his deities.” 
SANDERSON elaborates this point:**° 


The cult’s central deity, out of whom these Mother-powers are projected, in whom 
they are grounded and into whom they are re-absorbed, was to be evoked within 
this temple as the Lord and/or Lady of the Kula (Kule$vara, KuleSvari), as the 
blissful inner consciousness which is the worshipper’s ultimate and trans-individual 
identity. 


As we will touch upon below, this internalization of the central deities of the 
mandala into the sense powers and identity of the practitioner arguably paved the 
way for the emergence of the doctrine of nonduality. This monistic ontology, 
most explicitly advanced in the Krama scriptures, radically contrasted with the 
predominantly dualistic—and correspondingly ritualistic—orientation of almost 
all preceding Saiva tantras.” 

The prototypical structure of the Kaula ritual system, which was adapted 


in different branches over time, liturgically centered on the Goddess of the Kula 


284 TORZSOK (forthcoming), p. 1. 


23 Examples of this process of internalization are legion in the Kaula literature. One classic 


example, cited in SANDERSON (2005), pp. 116-118, is Abhinavagupta’s Tantraloka 4.256: 
siddhante lingapüjokta visvadhvamayatavide | kuladisu nisiddhasau dehe visvatmatavide ‘In the 
Siddhànta one is required to worship the linga, with the intention that one should come to 
see it as embodying the whole universe; but such [systems] as the Kaula forbid the linga cult, 
so that one may [progress to] realize this universality in [the microcosm of] one's own 
body.” Translation of SANDERSON. Cf. Ibid, p. 118, footnote 72: “Malintuijayottaratantra 18.2c- 
3b: mrcchailadhaturatnadibhavam lingam na püjayet | yajed adhyatmikam lingam; Timirodghatana 
12.5ab: “lingam (corr. Vasudeva : liriga Cod.) *svadehe (corr. Vasudeva : svedehesu Cod.) 
sampujyam." 


286 SANDERSON (1988), p. 680. 


287 However, there is evidence of a nondual doctrine in earlier Siddhanta scriptures, notably 


the Sarvajfianottara, and in certain teachings of the Nisvdsatattvasamhita. 
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(Kuleévari).? Kuleévari was optionally accompanied by Bhairava (Kuleévara), 
and they were propitiated in concert with eight encircling Mother Goddesses, the 
attendants Gane$a and Vatuka (or Batuka), and four Siddhas, each associated 
with one of the four ages (yuganathas). Matsyendranatha (or Macchanda) and his 
consort Konkana preside over the current age (kaliyuga) with their twelve sons, 
six of which were non-celibate (adhoretas) and thus especially authorized to 
transmit the tradition. 

The proliferation of the Kaula system, "differentiated most obviously by 
the identity of the central deity,”*” was organized in the currently extant Kaula 
scripture, the Cificintmatasarasamuccaya,”' under the rubric of four transmissions 
(amnaya), each corresponding to a cardinal direction. The Eastern Transmission 


(pürvamnaya) was the Kaula tradition of the Trika, which SANDERSON proposes” 


?55 S ANDERSON (2014), p. 58. 


28 Thid. (1988), p. 61. 


??? Thid. (2014), p. 58. 


dd Cificinimatasarasamuccaya 7.38-39: caturnam gharam amnaye avatarah prthak prthak | devyah 


svayam prabhavam ca pirvapascimadaksinam | | uttaram ca tatha devi mayayd rüpam asritam | 
pravaksyami samasena vallabhatvad varanane. On the relevant sections of the 
Cificinimatasarasamuccaya where each Transmission is treated, see SANDERSON (2014), pp. 58- 
59, footnote 224. The Cificinimatasarasamuccaya itself identified with the Western 
Transmission (pascimamnaya), and thus it is no surprise that it begins with and 
predominantly focuses on that system (1.1-7.37) before moving on to the Eastern 
Transmission (pürvamnaya: 7.38-100), Southern Transmission (daksinamnaya: 7.101-154), and 
finally the Northern Transmission (uttaramnaya: 7.155-250). 


292 SANDERSON (2014), p. 59: "Of these the Parvamnaya as outlined in this text appears to be 


the uninflected, original form of the Kaula; and it is closely related to that which was taught 
for the Trika by the Malinivijayottara (11.3-16), Abhinavagupta's Tantrāloka (29.18-55), and 
Jayaratha’s commentary thereon. Indeed there is textual continuity between this part of the 
Cificinimata and the passages of the Kulakridavatara, a text that has not otherwise survived to 
my knowledge, which Jayaratha quotes at length in his commentary on this section of the 
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was the closest to the Kaula tradition’s original or “uninflected” archetype. The 
two earliest extant Trika scriptures that include Kaula materials are the 
Tantrasadbhava and Malinivijayottaratantra; Abhinavagupta, it should be recalled, 
selects the latter as the paradigmatic scriptural authority for the bulk of his 
prolific Saiva exegesis. Both of these texts identify the Siddhayogesvartmata as their 
source-text, but clearly move beyond its ritual and doctrinal ambit, in part 
because the Siddhayogesvarimata, as we know it, is innocent of ritual, yogic, and 
meditative praxis in the Kaula mode. Unfortunately the remaining Kaula Trika 
scriptures that predate and deeply inform Abhinavagupta, notably the 
Devyayamala, Trikahrdaya, Trikasara, Trikasadbhava, and Trisirobhairava, are only 
fragmentarily available in citations.” 

The Northern Transmission (uttaramnaya), which encompasses three 
related Kali traditions, the Mata, Krama, and the cult of Guhyakali, is likely the 
next stream in which the Kaula version of an early Goddess-centered tradition 
(Vidyapitha) was formulated." Of these three, the Krama is by far the best 
preserved. In addition to two early unedited scriptural authorities, the 


Devipancasatika and Kramasadbhava, the exegetical literature of the Krama is 


Tantraloka to provide the scriptural authority that remains unstated in Abhinavagupta’s 
presentation. 


293 The main source for these surviving citations is Abhinavagupta's Tantraloka, and 


SANDERSON has shown Abhinavagupta's dependence upon these and other Kaula sources in 
articulating his more esoteric conceptions of Trika Saivism. 


294 SANDERSON (1988), p. 682. 
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comparatively massive.” The Western Transmission (pascimamnaya),””° deeply 
indebted to the Trika,”” has extensive scriptural and commentarial literature 
dedicated to the Kaula Goddess Kubjika, "The Hunchbacked One." Finally, the 
Southern Transmission (daksinamnaya), originally described by the 
Cificinimatasarasamuccaya as the cult of Kāmeśvarī, Goddess of Erotic Pleasure, 
partially provided the model for the Kaula Goddess tradition that later 
flourished in southern India, the cult of Tripurasundari.^^ 

The Kulamarga has myriad inflections of and divergent relationships to 
the substratum of the Vidyapitha. In the early texts of the Trika that integrated 
Kaula materials, such as the Tantrasadbhava and Malinivijayottaratantra, the Kaula 

1/290 ; 


system operates somewhat like a ^meta-tradition,"^" introducing specialized 


teachings and ritual procedures (kulaprakriya / kulavidhi) that accommodated and 


25 For the definitive study of the Kaula system known as the Krama, see SANDERSON 


(20072), pp. 260-352. 


296 SANDERSON (1988), pp. 686-688. 


297 Dyczkowski (2009), volume 3, p. 282: "The KMT [Kubjikamatatantra] draws as much as 


three chapters from the TS [Tantrasadbhava]. Subsequently, our own text 
[Manthanabhairavatantra], which belongs to the second phase of development of the Kubjika 
corpus, drew more from it. Moreover, there are very many details of doctrine, practice, 
iconography and ritual in common with Trika Saivism not only in the KMT itself but in the 
subsequent Tantras... It is quite reasonable to assume, therefore, that many of the redactors 
of the Kubjika Tantras had close links with the Trika tradition and may well have even been 
originally initiates." 


298 SANDERSON (1988), pp. 688-690. 


299 WALLIS (2014), p. 159: “It was a meta-tradition in the sense that any Tantric cult could be 


inflected in a Kaula version and re-interpreted in its terms.” This function of the Kaula 
system as a “meta-tradition” is also noted in DYCZKOWSKI (2009), volume 2, p. 256: “The 
pliable nature of Kula as doctrine and practice allowed the formation of Trikakulas and 
Kalikulas, for example, within the Bhairava Tantras that thus remained Saivite despite the 
very large Sakta input that Kula doctrine and practice brought into them.” 
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coexisted*” with more properly tantric methods of yoga, initiation, and ritual 
observance (tantraprakriya). Here Kaula methods and doctrine appear as 
advanced and optional phases of the tradition, often appended to the end of a 
scripture." Abhinavagupta adapts this integrative approach, treating the Kaula 
form of ritual in his Tantraloka and Tantrasara only after an analysis of tantric 
ritual procedures and methods. Conversely, in the Kubjika cult of the Western 
Transmission, the Kaula system, rather than functioning as a “meta-tradition,” 
maintains a more independent identity.°” This attitude of independence is 


reinforced not only by a pervasive disregard for tantric methods, especially in 


later scriptures of the Kubjika corpus.*” These later Kubjika scriptures even 


300 TORZSÓK (2007), p. 508: “Now the reinterpretations of these isolated elements in ritual do 


not necessarily change the basic ritual structure of initiation and daily rites, at least not in the 
Tantrasadbhava. On the whole, the text does not reject external ritual altogether, but attempts 
to enrich the meaning of some observances by writing some sort of primary exegesis on 
them. These metaphoric interpretations, homologisations and even the internalisations 
remain separate from and independent of the traditional, external ritual complex of initiation 
and daily ritual, which are maintained and prescribed in this text.” 


301 The final section (chapters 19-23) of the Malintvijayottara treats the Kaula version of its 


yoga and ritual system. See VASUDEVA (2004), p. xliii, which makes a rough correlation 
between this portion of the text and the Saiddhantika textual division on observances 
(caryapada). The Svacchandabhairava also concludes with Kaula materials in its fifteenth 
chapter, dealing with code words, secret gestures (chummaka), and empowering encounters 
(melaka) with Yoginis. ARRAJ considers this Kaula layer to be evidence of a final phase of 
redaction, subsequently appended to earlier strata of the tantra. See ARRAJ (1988), p. 52. For 
his full argument and a summary of the chapter, see Ibid., pp. 367-372. 


302 Dyczkowski (2009), volume 2, p. 256: "It was but natural that independent Kaula schools 


developed around the central figure of the Yogini. Two such were those centred on the 
goddesses Kubjika and Kali. Both were Yoginikulas, as was the one that followed after 
centred on the goddess Tripura. At the last stage of this development, the original affiliation 
with Bhairava's current (bhairavasrotas) was severed." 

308 DYCZKOWSKI (2009), volume 2, p. 257: "Thus, the KuKh [kumarikakhanda of the 
Manthanabhairavatantra] distinguishes between the practice of Tantra (tantracara) and Kula 
practice in general, especially that of the Kubjika Tantras, invariably deprecating the former 
in relation to the latter." 
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express, in numerous and rather severe diatribes, an emphatic disdain for those 
who observe the tantric method. Yet another mode of Kaula scriptural identity 
is found in non-sectarian Kaula texts, such as the Kaulajfiananirnaya and 
Kulapaficasika, where the central Goddess and God, Kule$vari and Kulesvara, are 
not identified with central deities particular to any sectarian stream of the 
Vidyapitha or Bhairava tantras."? 

These variations in relationship to elements of the Kaulas' tantric 
substratum are reminiscent of how the scriptures of the Mantrapitha and 
Vidyapitha positioned themselves relative to the Vedic canon. In chapter two, we 
contrasted the Siddhanta’s Vedic congruency, couched in a narrative of scriptural 
supersession, to the more rejectionist attitudes of the Bhairava tantras and Sakti 


tantras that consciously inverted Vedic norms, particularly those related to ritual 


304 Thid., p. 257: “[The Manthanabhairavatantra] warns that its teaching should not be given to 


Tantrics, or those devoid of the Kula practice (kulacaravilupta). Tantrics are said to lack 
devotion. They are cruel, given to hating others, untruthful, quarrelsome, proud and do not 
belong to the tradition (paramparya). Kaula initiates should not dine with them, just as a 
member of a higher caste should avoid eating with one of a lower." This attitude of rejection 
goes hand in hand with claims of superior soteriological efficacy. See Ibid., p. 264: "Kulacara 
leads to the Sambhava state, whereas Tantracara does not. Those who are devoted to the 
practice of Tantra cannot attain the Sambhava plane. In the Age of Strife, the Sambhava state 
and the teachings that lead to it is only transmitted through the lineage (santana) of Siddhas. 
Tantric practice as understood here extends up to the frontier of the Sambhava state which 
"beyond the belly of Mahamaya, always stands above the Tantra'. The KuKh is very keen to 
make this distinction. Tantrikas cannot manage to purify the Self from Karma. Thus there is 
no liberation for them here in this world, as there is in the Kula teaching." On Ibid., p. 258, 
DYCZKOWSKI notes that "although the KuKhu [kumarikakhanda of the Manthanabhairavatantra] 
invariably condemns Tantrikas and their practice as inferior, the earlier Kubjika sources are 
ambiguous. For the earliest Kubjika Tantras, like their predecessors, this is not an issue, or at 
least, they do not mention it." 


305 Thid., p. 273: "Neither the god nor the goddess in the Kaulajriananirnaya has a specific 


identity. All of the gods of the Kaula type are Bhairavas and the goddesses Bhairavis. One 
could say simply, in a nondescript way, that they are Siva and Sakti. Thus one could describe 
the cult of the Kaulajfiananirnaya as non-sectarian Kaulism. Some other works attributed to 
Matsyendra, such as the printed Akulaviratantra and the unpublished Kulaparicasika are of the 
same type." 
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purity. It is telling, then, that when the Manthanabhairava of the Western 
Transmission denounces tantric practitioners, this rejection includes expunging 
the jatis from its mantra system. These jatis are syllables such “OM and VASAT 
that prefixed or suffixed mantras,” whose presence is pervasive in the mantra 
systems of tantric scriptures."^ Free of this Vedic influence at the level of the 
tradition’s mantras, the later texts of the Western Kaula Transmission claim an 
exclusive soteriological power predicated on an even greater degree of distance 
from Vedic ritual and discourse. 

The redactors of Kaula scriptures utilized other strategies to assert the 
independent and superior status of this new wave of revelation rising from 
within the scriptural ocean of tantric Saivism. The Niśvāsamukha, we may recall, 
introduced a revelatory framework of five streams (paricasrotas), each associated 
with one face (mukha) of Sadasiva, that encompassed and ultimately authorized 
Vedic orthodoxy, lay Saivism, Yoga, Sankhya, and Pasupata ascetic traditions, 
while justifying the transcendence of the Path of Mantras (Mantramarga) or 


initiatory Saivism as the highest stream.*” The Kaula scriptures extend this 


906 Thid., p. 260. See also Ibid., pp. 261-262: "Clearly, as the Kubjika Tantras developed, their 


exclusive Kaula character asserted itself in various ways. One was that as the tradition grew 
it distanced itself progressively more from the Veda by divesting itself as much as possible 
of elements of Vedic ritual. The later texts repeatedly stress that the use of these six syllables 
is related to the Tantric modality of practice (tantracara)... the later Kubjika Tantras took 
pride in being free of them and linked this absence to their capacity to lead the adept to the 
realization of the Sambhava state. Thus, ‘beyond the belly of Maya’ and so free of the ‘sphere 
of rajas’ (rajomandala) and the jatis, it is the western Sambhava tradition that ‘always stands 
above the Tantra.” 


307 On later accounts of the five streams in the Mantramarga, with significant variations in 


the correlations between each face, mantra, and respective stream / tradition, see HANNEDER 
(1998), pp. 11-20. 
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model by positing a “lower face" (patalavaktra / picuvaktra),? also envisaged as 
the “mouth of the Yogini?? (yoginivaktra), from which a “sixth stream" of the 
Kaula teachings issues forth?" This addition of a “lower face" that releases a 
"sixth" current associated with the Mouth of the Yogint is highly suggestive of 
this scriptural corpus's esoteric character." Further proof of this esotericism is 
found in the intensification of the rhetoric of secrecy and orality in Kaula 
teachings. The Cificinmmatasarasamuccaya also describes this lower face as giving 
rise to the "Tree of Consciousness," whose fruit is the “Current of Siddhas,?"? 
acknowledging the indispensability of perfected Kaula masters in the cult's 


propagation. 


308 Another stratagem for extending the five-stream model is mentioned in HANNEDER 


(1998), p. 21: "In the Varttika Abhinavagupta does not mention the Picuvaktra; here the 
source for the higher revelation lies above the upper face (ISana) and is simply called 
ürdhvordhva, the one "higher than the upper". This face, which is associated with the female 
power (Sakti) of Siva, is the source of the higher scriptures and corresponds to the higher 
levels inside the Trika, namely the Kula, Kaula and Mata... What is astonishing is that 
Abhinava does not mention one important source for this idea: the Jayadrathayamala. There 
we find, in the section analysed by Dyczkowski [DYCZKOWSKI 1988, p. 124], a system of six 
streams which adds a higher stream to the normal five." 


309 DYCZKOWSKI (1988), p. 64: “The ‘Lower Mouth’, which is the Mouth of the Yogini, is 


generally considered by the Kaula tradition as a whole to be the source of Kaula doctrine. 
From it flows the sixth current below the five currents of the Saivagama." 


310 HANNEDER (1998), pp. 20-21. 


311 DycZKOWSKI (1988), p. 64. 


is Cificinimatasarasamuccaya 1.29cd-1.30: divyaughaparamanandam picuvaktran tu kaulikam | 


tanmadhyoditacidorksam mülasakhasuvistaram | | adrstavigraharüdham siddhaughaphalam 
uttamam. Cited and translated in DYCZKOWSKI (2009), volume three, p. 15. 
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Abhinavagupta himself identifies this source of the Kaula current with the 
lower face (adhovaktra), arguing that its doctrines transcend all other traditions 
313 


from within, because they alone introduce the awareness of nonduality: 


The lower face completely destroys all stains of duality; for when it is worshipped, 
the multitude of upper and lower [levels] vanishes. 


Abhinavagupta’s representation of the Kaula system as pervading all other 
scriptural streams and religious traditions in virtue of its transmission of an all- 
inclusive nonduality will be considered in detail in chapter four. The 
classification of the Kaula stream as a “sixth” current that is most esoteric and 
religiously efficacious is just one element of the general strategy in Kaula Saiva 
scriptures to claim preeminence over the greater scriptural environment of the 
Mantramarga. In this way, the Kulamarga mirrors the Mantramarga's strategy of 
a model of supersession over the Veda, and one result of subordinating the 
Mantramarga is an even more pronounced sense of superiority over and distance 
from the Veda and its sphere of influence in Kaula Saivism. 

In preparation for an inquiry into the textual evidence for a distinctive 
model of revelation in the Kulamarga, some other distinguishing features of the 
tradition will be summarily sketched. HATLEY offers the following pithy 
synopsis: 


In the domain of ritual, the Kaula tradition attenuated the mortuary or kapalika 
dimensions of the Vidyapitha, shifting the primary locus of ritual from the cremation 
ground to the body and consciousness itself. This shift involved internalization and 
simplification of ritual processes, increasingly interiorized conceptions of divine 


313 Tantraloka 6.193cd-194ab: adhovaktram to idam dvaitakalankaikantasatanam | | kstyate 


tadupasayam yenordhvadharadambarah. Translation of HANNEDER (1998), p. 20. 


314 HATLEY (2007), pp. 156-157. 
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agencies, disavowal of the outer trappings of the kapdlika ascetic, emphasis on 
ecstatic experience in erotic ritual, and development of comparatively sophisticated 
systems of yoga... In addition, on the social level the Kaula opened up new 
possibilities for the engagement of practitioners maintaining conventional social 
identities and kinship relations. 


The Kaula adepts idealized the Kapalika setting of the crematorium and 
visionary encounters with bands of protean Yoginis into internal ritual processes 
unfolding in the practitioner's body and awareness.” This led to a 


7316 


"domestication""? of much of the Kapalika components of early Vidyapitha 


Yogini cults. This domestication was related to new social horizons for Saiva 


315 For a vivid account of this process, see SANDERSON (1988), p. 680: "The Kapalika of the 


Vidyapitha sought the convergence of the Yoginis and his fusion with them (yoginimelaka, - 
melapa) through a process of visionary invocation in which he would attract them out of the 
sky, gratify them with an offering of blood drawn from his own body, and ascend with them 
into the sky as the leader of their band. The Kaulas translated this visionary fantasy into the 
aesthetic terms of mystical experience. The Yoginis became the deities of his senses 
(karanesvaris), reveling in his sensations. In intense pleasure this reveling completely clouds 
his internal awareness: he becomes their plaything or victim (pasu). However, when in the 
same pleasure the desiring ego is suspended, then the outer sources of sensation lose their 
gross otherness. They shine within cognition as its aesthetic form. The Yoginis of the senses 
relish this offering of ‘nectar’ and gratified thereby they converge and fuse with the kaula's 
inner transcendental identity as the KuleSvara, the Bhairava in the radiant ‘sky’ of 
enlightened consciousness." 


316 WALLIS (2014), p. 160: "One of the best examples of this is the prohibition of the kapala- 


vrata in all forms of Kaulism except the Northern Transmission. Indeed, all forms of external 
markings of sectarian affiliation are forbidden, which indicates the shift of context from the 
ascetic practicing in the wilds or the charnel ground to the respectable householder 
practicing at home or at kula gatherings.” On the prohibition of the kapalavrata see 
SANDERSON (2005), pp. 118-119 [translating Abhinavagupta’s Tantraloka 4.258-259ab]: “[The 
non-Kaula Tantras prescribe] the practice of [imitative] ascetic observance as the means of 
achieving identity with the [deity] denoted by [one’s] mantra. But [the Kaula Tantras] forbid 
this practice of impersonation, so that one may [progress to] realize the [deity] denoted by 
the mantra is all-embodying.” See also SANDERSON (1988), p. 679: “The Yogini cult, like the 
main cults of entry into the Vidyapitha, was the specialty of skull-bearing ascetics removed 
from conventional society. It might reasonably have been expected to remain so but for 
Kaulism. This movement within esoteric Saivism decontaminated the mysticism of the 
Kapalikas so that it flowed into the wider community of married householders. In that of 
Kashmir it found learned exponents who used it to formulate a respectable metaphysics and 
soteriology with which to stand against Saiva Siddhanta.” 
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initiates, in particular a transition from the mortuary domains of itinerant skull- 
bearing ascetics to the domicile of married householders.” 

The internalization of outer practices also resulted in an essentialization, 
and at times, a total rejection of ritual.” A novel emphasis upon “spontaneity 
and intensity of immersion”*” in enlightened awareness replaced the need for 
outwardly focused ritual propitiation. Previously indispensable rites in tantric 


liturgies, such as preliminary purification (snana) and oblations to the sacrificial 


fire (homa), could be jettisoned in the Kaula mode of worship; indeed, “these 


317 GANDERSON (1988), p. 682:“One might conclude, then, that this Kaulism, with its 


emphasis on possession and mystical experience, offered the married Tantric enthusiast an 
acceptable substitute for the intensity of the Kapalika Tantric tradition to which he was 
directly linked through his deities and mantras, but from which he was necessarily excluded 
by his status as a married home-dweller." It should also be noted that householder 
practitioners were not totally absent from pre-Kaula Saiva scriptures with a Kapalika flavor. 
See TORZSOK (2014), pp. 199-200: "There are... some verses in another early scripture, the 
Svacchandatantra, that clearly give special injunctions concerning householders as opposed to 
other practitioners or sadhakas. It states, for instance, that a householder should not use a 
rosary made of human bones because it may cause agitation (udvega) in him. Many other 
passages mentioning the householder, however, include him simply among various other 
types of practitioners. Most commonly, he figures in a standardized list which is meant to 
show that anybody can or should practice whatever is prescribed. Thus, in the 
Siddhayogesvarimata it is said that whether one is a householder or an ascetic observing 
celibacy, one should perform the preliminary observance, which is the cause of all siddhi.” 


318 An astonishingly comprehensive rejection of ritual is found in the Kramasadbhava, which 


characterizes the essential mystery of the Krama teaching as totally free of ritual procedures 
and paraphernalia. The pertinent passage, cited below, describes the secret teaching of the 
Krama as free of ritual timings (tithi / kala), ritual sites (sthana / niketaka), and astrological 
considerations (naksatra / graha), ritual gestures (mudra) and mantras, fire rituals (agnikarman) 
and oblations (tila / aksata), vows (vrata) and post-initiatory observances (cary), as well as 
yogic breath practices (recaka / puraka / kumbhaka), yogic forms of concentration (samyoga), 
and the restraints that Yogis observe (niyama). See Kramasadbhava 1.56-60ab: 
tithimelapanirmuktam desakaladivarjitam | sthananiketakair muktam naksatrais ca grahais tatha | | 
mudramantravinirmuktam rajtrangadibhis tatha | aksatais ca tilair nityam agnikarmena varjitam 

| | ahvanadivinirmuktam vratacaryadikais tatha | recakaih purakais caiva kumbhakais ca visesatah 

| | nirmuktam tu svabhavena sarvapapais ca varjitam | samyamaniyamais caiva nirmuktam tattvato 
mahat | | vadasva paramam guhyam asya yad hrdaye sthitam. 


319 SANDERSON (1988), p. 682. 


320 Tid. 
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external observances” often underwent a transformation “into yogic practice." ??! 


The elaborate and all-important rite of tantric initiation, moreover, was highly 
condensed: what was often a multi-day affair? could be reduced to an 
instantaneous or "sudden" event in the Kaula idiom. Kaula initiation also 
introduced new stipulations: “the initiate is required to manifest signs of 
possession (@vesa) and is said to have direct experience during his trance of his 


ascent from level to level of the cosmos?? 


and initiation requires "a putatively 
enlightened Guru, who... [can] circumvent laborious ritual processes and even 
bestow initiation merely through a touch or penetrating gaze."?^ In chapter four 
we will examine important precedents for these new requirements in early 
Vidyapitha sources, in particular the earliest scriptures of the Trika. 

Some scholars have also noted the centrality of erotic ritual in the 


Kulamarga.*” This characterization of the Kaula system often glosses over the 


diversity of sexual rites scattered across the pre-Kaula scriptures of the 


321 TÖRZSÖK (2007), p. 505. 


322 GOODALL (2006), p. 93: “Ce rite complexe, qui implique - entre autres - de nombreuses 


oblations au feu, et dont la réalisation peut prendre plusieurs jours, ne se réduit pas à une 
simple séquence d'actes ritualisés." 


323 SANDERSON (1988), p. 682. 


324 WALLIS (2014), p. 159. 


325 WHITE (1996), p. 136: “In other words, Siddha Matsyendra, founder of the Yogini Kaula, 
shifted the emphasis of early tantrism away from "terrible" practices and clan-based (Kula) 
system featured in the scriptures of the Vidya Pitha, and towards the erotico-mystical 
practices that became the bedrock of later Kaulism."; Cf. WHITE (2003), pp. 8-9. 
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Mantramārga,™”™ from marginal appearances in the Siddhanta scriptural 
literature" to a mélange of erotic rituals in the Bhairava and Vidyapitha tantras. 
Nonetheless, the Kaula scriptures definitely inaugurated "sexual practices more 
magical, ecstatic, or gnostic in orientation.”** This signals a shift from largely 
instrumental sexual rites, such as those aimed at the production of sexual fluids 
as “power-substances to gratify the deities,”*” to a focus on the liberating power 
inherent in the intensity of orgasmic experience itself. Thus, the moment of 
sexual culmination came to function as "a privileged means of access to a blissful 
expansion of consciousness in which the deities of the Kula permeate and 
obliterate the ego of the worshipper."?? This transformation is congruent with a 
general process in the Kulamarga, particularly in the Krama cult, often 


7331 


designated as "aestheticization" "in the secondary literature. This term refers to 


a process whereby wheels of female goddesses are reimagined as the sequential 


320 For a brief survey of the significant diversity of tantric sexual rites, followed by a 


diachronic study of the coital ritual known as the “razor’s edge observance” (asidharavrata), 
see HATLEY (2016). 


327 HATLEY (2016), pp. 335-337, notes the treatment of the “razor’s edge” coital ritual in the 


Nisvasa’s Gulyasütra and the Matangaparamesvara, both Saiddhantika scriptures. 


*°8 Thid., p. 342. 


329 SANDERSON (1988), p. 680. 


330 Tbid. 


ik Although the term "aestheticization" is potentially misleading, because it potentially 


evokes an association with theories of aesthetics, which in Sanskritic Indian traditions are 
largely given over to analysis of poetry and plays. More apt is a connection to the noun 
"aesthesis," whose primary meaning is sense-datum, sensation, or the process of perceiving, 
which although being cognitive functions fundamental to aesthetic experience, are not 
necessarily connected to the disciplinary domain of the arts. 
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flow of cognition and the theater of sense-experience is transformed into a 
vehicle of liberation. 

The final element pioneered by Kaula paradigm to be treated here, a 
particularly pivotal one with respect to the post-scriptural exegesis of 
Abhinavagupta, is the introduction of doctrinal nonduality. SANDERSON?” has 
demonstrated that regardless of prescriptions of a ritual awareness of 
nonduality, the vast majority of scriptures of the Siddhanta, Bhairava cult, and 
Vidyapitha, including Abhinavagupta’s primary exegetical source text, the 
Malinivijayottara, operate under the premise of a dualistic ontology. SANDERSON 
goes on to propose"? that important sectarian Kaula texts, namely those of the 
Trika (Trikasara and Trisirobhairava) and Krama (Kalikrama, Devrpaficasatika, 
Kramasadbhava, and Jayadrathayamala), actually propound the “nondualism of 
dynamic consciousness.”*** On the basis of these Kaula scriptural precedents, 
SANDERSON concludes, Abhinavagupta read a nondual ontology into “the entire 
non-Saiddhantika corpus."?? TORZSOK has recently extended” SANDERSON's 


insights. Through close textual analysis she charts the subtle transitions in Saiva 


332 SANDERSON (1992), “The Doctrine of the Malinivijay ottaratantra.” 


333 Ibid., p. 307, footnote 89. 


334 TORZSÓK cites a number of instances of nondualism in these texts, and details how they 


fulfill "both basic criteria of nondual theology, the identity of god with the individual soul(s) 
and the identity of god with the phenomenal world." See TORZSOK (2014), p. 217 and Ibid., 
footnotes 108-109. 


335 SANDERSON (1992), p. 307. 


336 TORZSÓK (2014), "Nondualism in Early Sakta Tantras: Transgressive Rites and their 


Ontological Justification in a Historical Perspective." 
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scriptural sources moving from various propositions of ritual nondualism 
housed in dualist metaphysics to the emergence of a nondual ontology proper. 
To summarize each phase of her “roughly chronological" narrative: 
early Vidyapitha scriptures first utilize “impure” ritual substrates while 
emphasizing that one should not entertain the thought of a dichotomy between 
pure and impure in the act of ritual propitiation.*** This is what is referred to 
above as a “ritual nondualism.” The next phase introduces “justifications” of 
nondualistic ritual awareness based on statements that everything in this 
universe is created by Bhairava, with the working assumption that impure ritual 
offerings have greater efficacy in tantric praxis. This led to an interrogation in 
"anti-ritualist Kaula texts, which postdate the scriptures of the early Yogini 


"? of not only the concept of the purity of ritual substances, but also the 


cult 
need for preliminary purification of the ritual agent. Why would anything in 
Bhairava's intrinsically pure creation require purification? Nevertheless, certain 


early Kaula scriptures like the Bhairavamangala preserve the view that initiation 


does materially purify the initiate. The next step towards a radical doctrine of 


337 Ibid., pp. 220-221. 


338 TORZSÓK makes an excellent distinction on this point: “Just as Tantras of the Siddhanta 


allow the use of impure substances in certain contexts for siddhis, some early Yogini Tantras 
give options for pure substitutes when impure substances are to be used primarily. Thus, the 
prescription of impurity is not always as strong and exclusive as it is usually assumed. 
Several reasons can be evoked to explain these options, but the most common explanation 
given by the scriptures themselves is that whatever is available can be used. This attitude 
tallies with the nondualism of these texts, which emphasizes that one should not 
differentiate between what is pure and impure. The practice goes back to pasupata 
observances, in which the practitioner may eat and drink whatever is available to him, 
behaving like a beast (5.18 mrgadharma va).” See TORZSOK (2014), p. 220. 


39 Thid., p. 221. 
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nonduality, exemplified by another early Kaula scripture (Kulasara), is 
reconceptualizing the very act of initiation as a purely mental process; instead of 
being an "action" that dissolves impurity (mala) of a material nature, initiation is 
simply the removal of epistemic ignorance and "the mental abolition of the pure- 
impure distinction"? This view of Saiva initiation as the bestowal of knowledge 
(jfidna) as opposed to purifying ritual (karma) prefigures the theology of nondual 
exegetes in Kashmir, and is vigorously defended in the systematic thought of 
Abhinavagupta. Finally, in identifying the individual soul, immanent universe, 
and supreme godhead with one dynamic consciousness (cit /samvit), the Krama 
scriptures of the Kaula tradition, TORZSOK contends, articulate a full blown and 
incontrovertible ontology of nonduality.?" 

8 3.2 REVELATION IN KAULA SAIVISM 
A defining hallmark of Kaula Saivism is the placement of accomplished Kaula 
adepts or Siddhas at very heart of the process of scriptural transmission, 


342 4 


resulting in a distinctive’ “person-centered” model of revelation. Regarding this 


34 Thid., p. 221. 


%4 Thid., p. 217: “For it is in the Krama that the supreme deity has the form of consciousness 


(citsvarūpa) while also embodying the universe (sarvarüpa/ viśvarūpa)— fulfilling both basic 
criteria of nondual theology, the identity of the god with the individual soul(s) and the 
identity of the god with the phenomenal world.” On the supreme deity as the form of 
consciousness, TÖRZSÖK cites the following sources, Ibid., p. 217, footnote 108: 
“Kramasadbhava 2.84 (goddesses), 3.61 (Para Kali), 3.77 (Anakhya)." On the world as the 
embodiment of that same consciousness, see Ibid., footnote 109: “Devīpañcaśatikā 6.24 
(sarvarüpa); 2.68, 3.48, 5.42 (visvarüpa); Kramasadbhava 1.13, 1.27, 2.73 (viśvarūpā); 5.42, 6.65 
(sarvarüpa)." 

342 The distinctive elements of this person-centered model of revelation will be further 
explicated in chapter four, particularly in contrast to other person-centered frameworks for 
Sabdapramana in early Nyaya, Sankhya, Bhartrhari's Vakyapadiya, and Patafijala Yoga. Other 
Indic religious communities likewise deserve attention regarding the role of individual 
masters in revelation, most obviously Buddhist and Jain text traditions. In future studies I 
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emphasis on Siddhas in scriptural dissemination, the following statement of the 
earliest text of the Kubjika corpus of the Western Transmission, the 
Kubjikamatatantra, is illustrative” 


Bravo! Bravo, O Goddess of great fortune! O bestower of great bliss! The teaching 
that you have requested is utterly astonishing and salutary. That is kept secret by all 
the Rudras, tantric heroes, and Bhairavas. It is beyond ritual procedure and is [itself] 
the transmission of Siddhas; nevertheless, I will teach you that [secret teaching], 
which has come down through a series [of transmissions] on the Path of the Siddhas 
[and] is established through the line of Siddhas. 


This citation is part of Bhairava’s introduction to the revelatory teaching that 
comprises the Kubjikamatatantra, and the identification of the scripture with the 
lineage of Siddhas charged with its dispensation recurs across the corpus of 
Kaula scriptures.” 

In an account that closely resembles the earliest or “uninflected” template 


of Kaula worship,*” preserved in the twenty-ninth chapter of the Tantraloka, the 


hope to turn my attention to the role of agents of revelation in these traditions, in particular 
their tantric iterations, to consider their relationship to the Mantramārga and Kulamārga 
scriptural systems of Saivism. 


RN Kubjikamatatantra 1.44-46: sadhu sadhu mahabhage mahanandavidhayini | prcchitam yat tvaya 
vakyam atyadbhutam anamayam | | gopitam sarvarudranam viranam bhairavesu ca | siddhakramam 
niracaram tathapi kathayami te | | siddhamargakramayatam siddhapanktivyavasthitam. Cited in 
DYCZKOWSKI (2009), volume 2, pp. 282-283. This translation is based on DYCZKOWSKT's. 


344 Urmikaularnavatantra 1.5ab: érutam maya kulamnayam siddhaparamparagatam “I have learned 


that Kula Transmission, which is located in the tradition of Siddhas.'; 
Cificinimatasarasamuccaya 1.24ab: siddhanvayam param kaulam bhuktimuktiphalapradam "The 
lineage of Siddhas, the supreme Kaula (tradition), bestows the results of supernatural 
enjoyments and liberation.’ The latter quote is cited in DYCZKOWSKI (2009), volume 2, p. 405, 
footnote 4; Kaulajfiananirnaya 16.10: paficasrotatmakam caiva gopitam siddhagocare | tvadbhaktya 
codyate nathe anyatha na kadacana ‘That (scriptural knowledge) consisting of five streams is 
hidden among the Siddhas (siddhagocare). On account of your devotion it is revealed now, O 
Queen, otherwise not at all.' In the Tantraloka, Abhinavagupta describes the Kaula scripture 
cited above, the Urmikaularnava, as "the embodiment of the lineage of Siddhas." See 
Tantraloka 2.48ab: srimadiirmimahdsastre siddhasamtanarüpake. 


345 S ANDERSON (2014), p. 59: The Pūrvāmnāya as outlined in this text 


[Cificinimatasarasamuccaya] appears to be the uninflected, original form of the Kula; and it is 
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transmission (krama) or lineage (santati) of Siddhas is associated with four 
Siddhas in particular, the “Masters of Four Ages” (Yuganathas).?^ This line of 
Siddhas descend (avatirna) into different epochs to transmit the Kaula teaching, 
and they are included in the central deity-enthroning diagram (mandala) of the 
Kula liturgy (kulayaga) where they are to be propitiated."" Abhinavagupta 
enumerates them with their respective consorts: the four couples, in order, are 
Khagendra and Vijjamba, Karma and Mangala, Mesa and Kamamangala, and 


finally Macchanda (Matsyendranatha) and Kunkunamba (Konkana).** 


closely related to that which was taught for the Trika by the Malinivijayottara (11.3-16), 
Abhinavagupta's Tantraloka (29.18-55), and Jayaratha's commentary thereon.” On the 
synthesis represented by the Tantraloka's teaching of the central Kula mandala, see 
DYCZKOWSKI (2009), volume 2, p. 367: "A major source of this complex ritual constructed by 
Abhinava is the Madhavakula, that is, the fourth satka of the Jayadrathayamala, especially 
chapter 23. Another is the Kularatnamala, which, like the Jayadrathayamala, was an important 
Kali Tantra. Abhinava integrates these Kali sources with the Trika, which is represented 
there by the Tantrasadbhava. Thus he presents a quintessential Kaula rite distilled from these 
two major traditions, a procedure which finds scriptural antecedents and support in the 
synthesis of the two elaborated in the Devyayamala. 


M6 DyCZKOWSKI (1988), p. 62: "The Tantraloka records one of the basic patterns of 


classification of these Kaula traditions, namely, the Siddhakrama (or Siddhasantati) originally 
established by four Kaula masters, each said to have been incarnated in one of the four Ages 
(yuga)." Abhinavagupta identifies the lineage of Siddhas (siddhasantati) with this group of 
four Siddhas earlier in the text. See Tantraloka 4.267ab: yugakramena kürmadya minanta 
siddhasamtatih. 


ae Jayaratha introduces the list of four Yuganathas with instructions on their worship. See 
Jayaratha's viveka ad Tantraloka 29.29ab: krtadiyugakramavatirnam siddhacatuskam abhyarcayet 
vaksyamanakramena püjayet ‘One should venerate the collection of four Siddhas, who have 
descended sequentially with each age beginning with Krta Yuga, [and then] worship them in 
the order that will now be described.’ 


%48 Tantraloka 29.29cd-31: khagendrah sahavijjamba illari ambaya saha | | vaktastir vimalo 
‘nantamekhalambayutah pura | saktya mangalaya karma illari ambaya saha | | jaitro yamye hy 
avijitas tatha sanandamekhalah | kamamangalaya mesah kullari ambaya saha | | vindhyo ‘jito ‘py 
ajaraya saha mekhalaya pare | macchandah kumkunamba ca sadyugmam sadhikarakam. In this 
citation the first three Yuganathas are listed with their consorts and each has two sons, also 
accompanied by consorts. Macchanda, the Siddha of the Kali Age, breaks this pattern. He is 
mentioned with a group of six “qualified” (sadhikarakam) sons. Tantraloka 29.32cd-34 
enumerates these six sons of Matsyendranatha who were not celibates (adhoretas), which 
explains why they are qualified to transmit the tradition. Tantraloka 29.41 lists another set of 
six sons of Matsyendranatha who were celibate (ardhvaretas), and thus devoid of this 
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§ 3.3 MATSYENDRANATHA 


Matsyendranatha?? 


or Macchandanatha, given his position as the fourth Siddha 
responsible for the descent of Kaula revelation into the world in this Kali Age, is 
arguably the most iconic agent of revelation in Kaula Saivism. Abhinavagupta 
extols this Siddha before proceeding to offer benedictory verses to the Saiva 
gurus in his more immediate preceptorial lineages at the commencement of the 
Tantraloka. This esteemed position of Matsyendranatha at the forefront of his 
magnum opus signals"? the primacy of the Kulamarga in Abhinavagupta's great 
compendium on tantric ritual and theology. The benediction also alludes to the 
numerous narrative accounts in Kaula scriptures of Macchanda’s identity as the 


“Fisherman” Siddha:?! 


May he, the pervasive Lord Macchanda (Fisherman) be pleased with me; he who has 
cast along the outer path the net (of Maya) which spreads and extends (in all 
directions). Red with attachment and strewn with knots and holes, it is made of 
many parts. 


qualification. DUPUCHE, in his translation of this chapter, notes that Abhinavagupta gives a 
slightly different order of the four Siddhas earlier in Tantrdloka 4.266-267ab. See DUPUCHE 
(2003), p. 208, footnote 49. However, SANDERSON offers a conjectural solution to this 
inconsistency. See SANDERSON (2005), p. 121, footnote 80. 


d Matsyendranatha came to have an “afterlife” in the Sanskrit and vernacular texts of the 


Nath Sampradaya. Although there are narrative echoes of his original Kaula pedigree, the 
texts of this tradition are significantly later than and distinct from the early scriptures of the 
Kulamarga. On the Nath Sampradaya, and Matsyendranatha's place within it, see 
MALLINSON (2011), especially pp. 4-5. 


350 DyczKOWSKI (2009), volume 2, p. 271. 


55! Tantraloka 1.7: ragarunam granthibilavikirnam yo jalam atanavitanavrtti | kalombhitam 


bahyapathe cakara stan me sa macchandavibhuh prasannah. Translation of DYCZKOWSKI (2009), 
volume 2, p. 271, footnote 4. Jayaratha glosses Abhinavagupta’s plea for Macchandanatha to 
be pleased with him accordingly in Tantralokaviveka ad Tantraloka 1.7: mama prasannah stat 
svatmadarsanasamvibhagapatratam aviskuryat ity arthah ‘May he be pleased with me has the 
following sense: may he reveal the state of being a vessel for the bestowal of vision of one's 
own Self.’ 
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Jayaratha’s commentarial preamble to this verse is full of valuable 
information on the role of Matsyendranatha in the Kaula tradition and the place 
of Kaula Saivism in Abhinavagupta’s system:*” 


Authors of systematic texts must, as a matter of course, eulogize their own teachers. 
Moreover, given that the treatise [i.e., the Tantraloka] about to be taught has a two- 
fold character, since it consists of both the Kula procedure and that of the Tantras, 
[and] because the Kula procedure predominates"? over all other methods, therefore 
[Abhinavagupta] first praises the Fourth Master [Matsyendranatha] who is the 
Avataraka (Agent of Revelation) of that [Kaula tradition]. 


Jayaratha, in addition to supplying a rationale for why Abhinavagupta begins his 
string of preceptorial benedictory verses with Matsyendranatha at the outset of 
the Tantraloka, characterizes this Siddha as the primary Agent of Revelation 
(avataraka) in the Kulamarga. The pivotal role of this individual figure in the 
Kaula system is spelled out by Jayaratha a bit further on: "That 
(Macchandanatha) is celebrated as the Avataraka of the entire Kaula scriptural 
tradition."?* Further elucidating what is meant by Matsyendranatha's prominent 
role in revealing the Kaula teachings in this age, Jayaratha cites an anonymous 


text:3” 


332 Tantrālokaviveka introducing Tantrāloka 1.7: avaśyam eva śāstrakāraih svagurvādeh kirtanam 
karyam ataś ca vaksyamanasastrasya kulatantraprakiyatmakatvena dvaividhye'pi... kulaprakriyayah 
prakriyantarebhyah pradhanyat... tadavatarakam turyanatham eva tavat prathamam kirtayati. 


353 On the Kaula system's paramountcy, Jayaratha gives the following citation. 


Tantrdlokaviveka introducing Tantraloka 1.7: nabhahsthita yatha tara na bhrajante ravau sthite | 
evam siddhantatantrani na vibhanti kulagame | | tasmat kulad rte nanyat samsaroddharanam prati 
'Just as the stars, [although still] present in the sky, do not shine when the sun is out, the 
Siddhanta Tantras do not shine in the presence of the Kula scriptural tradition. Therefore, 
nothing other than the Kula (teachings) can liberate one from cyclical existence.’ This 
translation adapts the one found in DYCZKOWSKI (2001), p. 49, footnote 15. 


354 Tantralokaviveka ad Tantraloka 1.7: sah sakalakulasastravatarakataya prasiddhah. 


355 Tantralokaviveka introducing Tantraloka 1.7: bhairavya bhairavat praptam yogam *prapya (em. 
: vyapya Ed.) tatah priye | tatsakasat tu siddhena minakhyena varanane | | kamarüpe mahapithe 
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Beloved, the [corpus that teaches Kaula] Yoga was received in its entirety by 
Bhairavi from Bhairava, and then from her by the Siddha called Macchanda, known 
as Mina[natha], in the great Pitha of Kamarüpa. 


This verse appears to be a segment of a Kaula narrative on the descent of 
scriptures (tantravatara). It describes Matsyendranatha’s reception of the original 
scriptural dialogue of Bhairava and Bhairavi, without any intermediary process, 
in a Great Seat (mahdapitha) of Kaula revelation with which he is commonly 
associated, Kamarüpa (/ Kamakhya in modern Guwahati, Assam). 

Jayaratha portrays Matsyendranatha as the sole Agent of Revelation 
(avataraka) of the entire Kaula tradition in this Kali Age. If this portrayal has any 
currency regarding the way in which the Kaula scriptures articulate their own 
origin, then we are confronted with a model of revelation largely dependent 
upon the intercession of an individual perfect Kaula master, which has no 
parallel in the early scriptures of the Siddhanta, Mantrapitha, and Vidyapitha. 
There is evidence that Jayaratha’s portrayal is not unfounded. Numerous Kaula 
scriptures claim to be revealed (avatarita) by Matsyendranatha. SANDERSON cites 
five Kaula scriptures, the Kulapaficasika, Guhyasiddhi, Urmikaularnava, 


Kaulajnananirnaya, and Kulananda, whose colophons make this attribution.*”” Of 


macchandena mahatmana. Translation and emendation of SANDERSON (20073), p. 264, footnote 
95. 


356 For this geographical identification of Kamarüpa or Kamakhya, see DYCZKOWSKI (2001), 
p. 49. 


357 SANDERSON (2007), p. 264, footnote 95: "Colophons of scriptures of the Kula do indeed 


refer to them as promulgated by him [Matsyendranatha]: e.g. (1) Kulapaficasika, f.6v5 (end): 
iti kulapaficasikayam srimats{y}end{r}apadavatare; (2) Guhyasiddhi, f. 2016-7: 
Srimacchagnapadavatarite srikamakhyavinirgatah guhyasiddhisasthamah patalath}; (3) 
Urmikaularnava A, f. 2717-9: iti *Srinilatantre (nila em. : nira A) értmadürmikaularnave mahdsastre 
laksapadoddhrte pramarahasye $ribhogahastakramamnaye srikaulagiripithavirnigate 
Sriminanathavatarite satsatadhikasate kulakaulanirnaye karmakosavicaro nama trtiyath] patalah; (4) 
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these five scriptures, the Urmikaularnava eulogizes Matsyendranatha at the 


358 
t 


beginning of the text" and frequently refers to him in the capacity of scriptural 


revelation." Noting that Matsyendranatha is also mentioned as the “oldest, most 


71360 


revered teacher”*” in three early Kaula scriptures of the Krama,*™” the 


Yonigahvaratantra, Devtparicasatika, and Kramasadbhava, DYCZKOWSKI goes on to 
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say: 


Thus, Matsyendranatha, who may well have been a historical figure, represents a 
major watershed in the development of Kaulism. The evidence suggests that prior to 


Kaulajfiananirnaya, p. 80: iti jfiananirnaye mahayoginikaule srimatsyendrapadavatarite 
candradvipavinirgate trayovimsatitamah patalah; and (5) Kulananda, p. 113: 
matsyendrapadavataritam kulanandam.” 


ae Urmikaularnavatantra 1.1-4. 


35? Ürmikaularnavatantra 1.52: idam paramparayatam saptadha khecararcitam | 


minakhecaranathena yuge ‘smin cavataritam; Urmikaularnavatantra 1.75: siddhah kaliyuge yo ‘sau 
mahabhairavavigrahah | minakhecaranamneti bhogahastam tu tam viduh; Urmikaularnavatantra 
2.25: tat kramena pravaksyami saptadha khecararcitam | paramparyakramayatam srinathena 
prakasitam; Urmikaularnavatantra 3.65 yoginikaulasadbhavah kathito minasasane | 
pindadipancakajnanam siddhamnayakramagatam. 

360 DyCZKOWSKI (2009), volume 2, p. 273. It should be noted that these texts do not all 
explicitly claim to be “revealed” (avatarita) by Matsyendranatha; the Deviparicasatika and the 
Kramasadbhava rather claim to be revealed by a certain Srinatha, which indeed is one of 
Matsyendranatha's aliases, but this attribution leaves open other possibilities, which will be 
explored below. 


ao Matsyendranātha is listed in the second Krama text mentioned here in an account that 


parallels the one found in the Tantrāloka. Devīpañcaśatikā 3.5-8: adye yuge yathayatam tretayam 
dvapare tatha | caturthe tu mahaghore samasac chrnu bhairava | | khagendranatho 
vijndambasamayatah krte yuge | dvitiye kürmanathas tu mangalambasamanvitah | | trtiye 
mesanathas tu kamamangalaya saha | caturthe minanathas tu konkanambasamayutah | | tasya ca 
kridamanasya samjata dvadasatmajah | tesam namani vaksyami yathamnayam kulesvara "That 
[scriptural tradition] was received in the first age just as it was in the second, third, and the 
extremely terrible fourth age [i.e. kali yuga]. Listen to that in brief, O Bhairava. In the Krta 
Yuga, Khagendranatha was accompanied by [his consort] Vijfiamba. In the second age, 
Kürmanatha was accompanied by Mangalamba. In the third age was Mesanatha together 
with Kamamangala. In the fourth, Minanatha is accompanied by Konkanamba. Born of that 
[Minanatha] who was amorously sporting [with Konkanamba], were twelve sons. I will 
teach you their names as has been scripturally documented, O God of the Kula.’ 


362 DYCZKOWSKI (2009), volume 2, pp. 273-274. 
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him Kaulism existed only in the diffuse form outlined above as a feature of the 
Yogini cults of the Bhairava Tantras. The transition out of this pervasive presence 
into independent Kaula schools is invariably signaled by his legendary intervention. 


Shrouded in highly idealized narratives (about to be explored) and credited with 
the legendary role as founder of the entire Kaula tradition, historicizing a figure 
like Matsyendranatha is a task fraught with uncertainty. However, it is 
interesting to speculate on the extent to which the obsession of Kaula scriptural 
redactors and scribes with this enigmatic figure may be understood as a 
historical trace of the career of a real, historical reformer of Vidyapitha Yogini 
cults. Nevertheless, it is the tradition’s pervasive representation of Matsyendra as 
a catalyst in the process of revelation, and by extension the Kulamarga’s 
rhetorical emphasis on an individual enlightened figure as decisive to the 
emergence of its revelatory canon, that primarily concerns us here.*® 

Chapter sixteen of the early Kaula scripture, the Kaulajfiananirnaya, 
narrativizes Matsyendranatha's role in the scriptural dissemination of the Kaula 


scriptural tradition (kaulagama)."^ Earlier in this chapter Bhairava, in his dialogue 


363 For further corroboration of the affiliation of Matsyendranatha with the emergence of the 


Kaula tradition, see SANDERSON (1985), p. 208, footnote 110: "The distinction between Kula 
and Kaula traditions mentioned passim but not clarified... is best taken to refer to the clan- 
structured tradition of the cremation-grounds seen in Brahmayamala-Picumata, 
Jayadrathayamalatantra, Tantrasadbhava, Siddhayogesvarimata, etc. (with its Kapalika kaulika 
vidhayah) on the one hand and on the other its reformation and domestication through the 
banning of mortuary and all sect-identifying signs (vyaktalingata), generally associated with 
Macchanda / Matsyendra.” 


364 The translation that follows, cited primarily in footnotes, is based on the forthcoming 


edition of the Kaulajfiananirnaya of Shaman HATLEY. The translation of this passage benefits 
from the one found in DYCZKOWSKI (2009), volume 2, pp. 319-320. However, based on the 
improved edition of HATLEY over BAGCHrI's (which DYCZKOWSKI follows), and also thanks to 
having the opportunity to read this passage with Shaman HATLEY, the following translation 
departs from, and improves upon, DYCZKOWSKTI's in a number of places. That said, 
DYCZKOWSKI does a remarkable job given the condition of BAGCHT's edition. 
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with Bhairavi, identifies himself with a list of Siddhas*” forefronted by his 
identification with the Siddha Matsyendranatha.*” He begins his account of 
Matsyendranatha by telling the Goddess that he revealed the Kaula scriptural 
wisdom in Kamarüpa, the famous “Seat” (pitha) of revelation associated with 
Matsyendranatha.*” He then eludes to an earlier episode of the revelation of the 
Kaula scriptures at the Island of the Moon (candradvipa). He reminds the Goddess 
that they had once visited this place where they were joined by their son 
Karttikeya as a young boy (batuka).** Karttikeya, suddenly shrouded in 
ignorance, decided to steal the Kaula scriptural knowledge from his parents in 
Candradvipa. Through the retribution of Bhairava’s curse he was transformed 
into a mouse." After cursing his son to assume this murine form, Bhairava 


scanned the ocean surrounding that Moon Island for the stolen scriptural 


365 This list begins at Kaulajfiananirnaya 16.15, and many of the Siddha names (Visvapada, 


Vicitra, Svetapada, Bhrngapada, etc.) line up with the list of Siddhas found in 
Kaulajfiananirnaya's ninth chapter. I thank Shaman Hatley for pointing out this connection 
with the Siddhas mentioned earlier in the text. 


d Kaulajfiananirnaya 16.12: aham so bhattasamjnas tu matsaghnas caiva kevatah | 


aham so dhivaro devi aham viresvarah priye ‘I am known as Bhatta and I am Matsaghna; I am 
Kevata [related to Kaivarta], I am a Fisherman, and the Lord of Heroes, my dear one.’ 


ii Kaulajndnanirnaya 16.21cd-22ab: yadavataritam jndnam kamarüpe tvaya maya | | tadavataritan 
tubhyan tatvan tu sadmukhasya ca "When I revealed that scriptural wisdom in Kamarüpa with 
you, at that time the essence was revealed to You and Karttikeya." 


aes Kaulajfiananirnaya 16.28: ahafi caiva tvayā sarddham candradvipagato yada | tada batukarüpena 
karttikeya samagatah ‘When I went to Candradvipa with you, Karttikeya, in the form of a 
young boy, came along.’ 


369 The word here for mouse, miisaka, also means “thief,” and the text is clearly playing with 


this double meaning. 
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wisdom with his divine vision (jfianadrsti), ultimately retrieving it from the belly 
of a fish that he had pulled to shore.?^? 

This recovery was short-lived, because the mouse-Karttikeya then 
spitefully burrowed an underground tunnel to pilfer the Kula sastra yet again, 
and promptly hurled it back into the ocean where it is swallowed up by a fish of 
massive proportions. In a fit of anger, Bhairava wove a net of pure energy to 
catch this fish, yet another action aligning the god with the contaminating 
profession of a fisherman."" Empowered by the Kaula scripture within it, the 
great fish, "difficult for even the gods to overcome,” could not be harnessed, and 
so Bhairava had to relinquish his status as a brahmin in order to fully embrace 
the profession of fisherman. As a fisherman he wielded the requisite skill to catch 


this curiously powerful fish.?? Meeting with success, Bhairava, having now 


SM Kaulajndnanirnaya 16.29-31: ajfianabhavam asrtya tadd Sastram hi müsitam | $apito ‘yam maya 
devi sadmukho müsakakrtih | | gato ‘ham sagaram bhadre jndnadrstyavalokitam | maccham 
akarsayitva tu sphotitam codaram priye | | grhītvā matsyodarasthan tu anitan tu grhe punah | 
sthapayitva jfianapattam mama güdham tu raksitam ‘Upon entering an ignorant state, 
[Karttikeya] stole the [Kaula] scriptural teachings. I cursed Karttikeya, O Goddess, that he 
would become a mouse. I [then] went to the ocean, O auspicious one, [and] spotted [that 
scripture] with my eye of wisdom. Having caught a fish, I split open its belly, O dear one. 
Retrieving the [Kaula sastra] lying in the belly of that fish, I brought that [scripture] back 
home. Upon establishing that [wisdom] as a scriptural tablet, my secret teaching was 
safeguarded.’ 


2 Kaulajfiananirnaya 16.31-16.32: punah kruddham anenaiva müsakena suresvari | garttam krtva 
surungaya punah ksiptam hi sagare | | dasakotipramanena mahamatsyena bhaksitam | mama 
krodhasamutpannam Saktijalam maya krtah ‘That mouse-thief, enraged, O divine Goddess, dug 
a hole to form an underground passage (to steal the sastra) and then hurled it back into the 
ocean. Swallowed up by a great fish of massive proportions, I became furious [and] made a 
net of power.’ 


en Kaulajfiünanirnaya 16.34-36: akarsito mahamatsa saptanam sagaro hradā | anagato ‘sau 
mahamatsyo mama tulyabalah priye | | jfianatejena sambhüto durjayas tridasair api | brahmatoam 
hi tada tyaktan cintavidhivaratmakam | | aham so dhivaro devi kaivarttatoam maya krtah | akrstas 
tu tato matsyah saktijalasamikrtah "That great fish was [caught in the net] and pulled from the 
depths of the seven seas. His strength equal to mine, that great fish did not come, O dear 
one. Through radiant power of the scriptural wisdom [that great fish] had become difficult 
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become the Siddha Matsyendranatha to procure the scriptural teachings, cut 
open the fish and once more recovered the Kulagama from its belly.?? 

The Goddess, upon hearing the full account, immediately registers the 
implications of the loss of social status required to make the Kaula scriptures 
available in this world:"* 


You are a brahmin of great merit, [but] you took on the status of a fisherman, and 
brahmins who kill fish are called "Matsaghna." O chief of the brahmins, since you 
have taken on that status, you have become a Kaivartta (Fisherman). 


The Goddess's main take away, for this is her only response, is that Bhairava 
became a fisherman entailing the loss of social status. The symbolism of the story 
is not deeply veiled, but does require interpretative engagement. The narrative 
appears to shed light on the identity of this archetypal founding figure of the 
Kaula scriptural tradition as ritually impure from having to kill fish, entailing the 
loss of his status as a brahmin. Moreover, this shift in status is directly connected 
with his recovery of the Kaula scriptures. This suggests that this pivotal Kaula 
figure's aliases—Matsyendranatha, Minanatha, Macchandanatha—may reflect 
his lower caste identity. By extension, this narrative detail could convey the 


message, as DYCZKOWSKI suggests, that any brahmin who becomes initiated into 


to surmount, even by the Gods. Then relinquishing the status of a Brahman, I became a 
Fisherman. I am that Fisherman, O Goddess, I took on the status of a fisherman. As a result, 
lining up the fish with that net of power, I caught it.’ 


d Kaulajfiananirnaya 16.37ab: matsyodaran tu tat sphotya grhitafi ca kulagamam ‘Splitting open 
that belly of the fish, the Kulagama was retrieved.’ 

PE Kaulajndnanirnaya 16.38: brahmano ‘si mahapunyo kaivarttatvam tvayā krtah | 
matsyabhighatino vipra matsaghnam ceti visruta | kaivarttatoam krtam yasmat kaivartto 
vipranayaka. 
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the Kulamarga must also suffer a corresponding loss of status." “However, this 
degradation in terms of caste is an upgrade in terms of Kaula practice.”*” As we 
saw above, distance from Vedic norms of purity and impurity and also mantric 
formulae, all seen to be embedded in a highly circumscribed mode of worldly 
existence, is part of how the Kaula traditions emanating from the Kapalika 
Yogini cults vindicate the greater potency of their teaching tradition." 

In terms of a model of revelation, this narrative offers further evidence 
that the Siddha Matsyendranatha, whatever the pedigree of his human history or 
divine identity as an incarnation of Bhairava, was seen as ensuring the 
transmission of the Kula doctrine in this age. In the same vein, the 
Kaulajnananirnaya shares the Kaula convention that aligns different waves of 
Kaula revelation with each of the Four Ages," and describes the scriptural 


corpus of the Kali Age as "Matsodara"—"[the revelation recovered by 


375 DYCZKOWSKI (2009), volume 2, p. 321: "It sounds at first that the original Matsyendra was 


indeed a low-caste fisherman and that his authority to recover—or, some might prefer, 
compose—sastra is derived from his being originally a Brahmin. Again, the fact that the 
Sastra is inside a fish compels the person who wishes to recover it to kill it. In other words, 
the Brahmin Matsyendra had to fall from his high caste to that of a low caste fisherman in 
order to gain access to the Kulagama. The message is that this is the 'fall' every Brahmin will 
have to undergo." 


?76 Thid., p. 321 


777 For an excellent and robust description of this process, especially with reference to the 


post-scriptural literature of Kashmir, see SANDERSON (1985), "Purity and Power among the 
Brahmans of Kashmir." 


Dis Kaulajfiananirnaya 16.48cd: caturyugavibhagena avataram coditam maya ‘In accordance with 
the divisions of the Four Ages, I cause that [scripture] to descend.’ 
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Matsyendra from] the Belly of the Fish." Thus, at least for the current world 
age (kaliyuga), the notion that an individual Siddha, Matsyendranatha, single- 
handedly procured and then transmitted the Kula scriptures is unambiguously 
advocated in this early Kaula scripture. Moreover, this narrative is briefly 
recapitulated and imitated in later Kaula scriptures.” 

§ 3.4 SIDDHAS OF THE KRAMA 
Notwithstanding Matsyendranatha’s widespread recognition as a hallowed 
revealer of Kaula scripture, there are other individual Siddhas who feature in 
revelation narratives and thus further corroborate the emphasis upon individual 
Siddhas in the scriptural propogation of the Kulamarga. One example is 
Niskriyananda who is credited with revealing Kaula teachings of the cult of the 


Northern Transmission known as the Krama tradition. One Krama scripture, the 


am Kaulajfiananirnaya 16.49: jfianadau nirnnitih kaulam dvitiye mahatsamjnitam | trttye 
siddhamrtan nama kalau matsodaram priye ‘O dear one, in the first [age] scriptural wisdom is 
known as Nirnniti. In the second [age] the Kaula is known as Mahat. In the third, there is the 
Nectar of the Siddhas (Siddhamrta), and in the Kali Age, the Fish Belly (Matsodara).’ 


380 The early Kubjikā Kaula scripture, the Kularatnoddyota, tips its hat towards Matsyendra as 


the key figure in the tradition it inherits. Kularatnoddyota 10.153ab; 10.154: pascimedam 
svabhavena kulamnayam kuleśvari | minapadankasamyuktam pirvamnayam bhavisyati | 
pithakramasamayuktam tatsantanasamanvitam 'O mistress of the Kula, this is by its very nature 
the last (pascima) Kula tradition... The previous tradition will possess the mark of the 
venerable Mina(natha) and the transmission of the sacred seats and that lineage. Translation 
of DYCZKOWSKI (2009), volume 2, p. 321. In the next chapter there is an abbreviated version 
of the story of Matsyendranatha. Kularatnoddyota 11.39-45: tasyodare mahasiddho 
ajfiaviryodbhavah priye | bhavisyati mahamaye tacchastrabhyasakrt soayam | | jfianayogena 
tacchastram ksiptam putrena sagare | Saktijalena tanmatsyam akrsya tarasā priye | | udare tasya 
matsyasya pathayisyati siddharat | tanmadhye pustakabhyasam kurvantam eti diptiman 

| | viksayisyati tam drstvd apürvam codyam uttamam | apürvedam maya drstam ascaryam 
vismayavaham | | tasmat toam matsya udaraj janmantaram avaptavan | matsyendranamabhavitam 
tavedam vibhavottamam | | tavaisa vipula kirtir bhavisyati mahitale | tvatsantanam idam vatsa 
pürvamnayeti samjnaya | | pascimasya tu margasya pratibimbam iva sthitam | anandavalibhedais ca 
Sobhitam siddhidayakam. See DYCZKOWSKI (2009), volume 2, p. 322, for a translation of this 
passage. Ibid., p. 323 goes on to mention other brief references to this narrative in the 
Cificintmatasarasamuccaya and Manthanabhairava. 
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Devipaficasatika, gives a list of the “guru lineage" (gurusantati) of Kaula Siddhas, 
commencing with the four Yuganathas who herald the reception of the Kaula 
teachings in each of the four ages, followed by Matsyendranatha’s twelve sons." 
Immediately after this formulaic list another set of four couples are enumerated: 
Niskriyananda and Jfianadipti, Vidyananda and Rakta, Saktyananda and 
Mahananda, and Sivananda and Samaya.?? The location in this chapter of these 
four Kaula Siddhas and consorts, beginning with Niskriyananda, suggests that 
these are the primary teachers of the Krama transmission which directly follows 
from the lineage of Kaula Siddhas under the umbrella of the greater Kulamarga. 
Niskriyananda's appearance in other sources as teaching his disciple 
Vidyànanda (the second guru in the Deviparicasatika’s list of Krama Siddhas) the 
Kali-based Krama tradition of the Kulamarga confirms the view that Krama 
scriptures memorialize him as the Siddha who first transmitted the Krama 
system. In fact, beyond Niskriyananda's presence inaugurating lists of Krama 


teachers,” the Cificinmmatasarasamuccaya records a narrative of the events 


ix Devipaficasatika 3.9-15ab. 


ME Devipaficasatika 3.15cd-17: niskriyanandanathas ca jndnadiptya sahaikatah | | vidyanandaé ca 
rakta ca dvitiyah kathitas tava | saktyanando mahanandah trttyah siddhapüjitah | | sivanando 
mahanandah samayatas caturthakah | khagendradyadisiddhanam kathita gurusantatih ‘The first 
[couple] is Niskriyananda is accompanied by Jfianadipti. The second is taught as 
Vidyananda and Rakta. The third set that is venerated by the Siddhas is Saktyananda and 
Mahananda. The fourth Sivanananda of great bliss and Samaya. The guru lineage of the 
Siddhas beginning with Khagendra[natha] is thus taught.’ This passage is cited in 
Tantralokaviveka introducing Tantraloka 29.43-46ab and mentioned in DYCZKOWSKI (2009), 
volume 2, p. 315, footnote 1. 

383 The Yonigahvaratantra also records the same lineage of Krama Siddhas, with a slight 
variation in the identity of Sivananda’s consort, who is documented there as Ratna. See 
Yonigahvaratantra fl. 17b, which is referenced in DYCZKOWSKI (2009), volume 2, p. 371, 
footnote 4. 
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surrounding Niskriyananda's transmission of the esoteric teachings of the Krama 
to Vidyananda:*™* 


An excellent sage, Silaciti, had a son [or disciple] who was a great ascetic. That [son], 
O Goddess, was a Siddha known as Vidyananda, who was devoted to the practice of 
yoga and had the appearance of a tribal. He was a great tantric hero, O dear one, 
always dwelling in cremation grounds, utterly devoted to night wanderings. A 
tantric adept among Siddhas and divine Yoginis, he was fond of the pleasures of 
ecstatic circle gatherings." O great goddess, there is a Saiva Seat [known as] Sriáaila 
that is dear to the gods. In the northern part of that [sacred site] is a mountain with 
many peaks. On that [mountain] is a divine cave made of gold that is revered by 
Siddhas and gods. After performing worship, that best of Yogis, desiring the 
knowledge beyond [ritual] action, practiced devotion [to the Goddess in the form of 
the] feminine mantra (vidya)[?]. After performing the most intense divine devotion 
[to the Goddess], the eminent and foremost sage, Niskriyananda, pleased with that 
[Siddha] with the appearance of a tribal, transmitted the Krama [tradition] of Kali to 
him through a powerful [disembodied] voice. 


This report of the original transmission of the Krama teachings from 
Niskriyananda to Vidyananda focuses largely on the preparations of the 
recipient, the Siddha Vidyananda, whose disciplines, vigils, and devotions 
created the conditions for the teachings to be heard, and thus made manifest on 
earth for the first time. It is interesting to note the association of Vidyananda with 


the identity or appearance of a tribal (sabara) and his depiction as always 


e Cificinimatasarasamuccaya 7.182-188ab: Silacitir munivaras tasya putra tapodhanah | 
yogabhyasarato devi siddhah $abararüpadhrk | | vidyanandeti vikhyato mahaviravarah priye | 
Smasanavasi nityastho nisatanaratah param | | siddhayogindraviras ca cakracare ratipriyah | 
Sivapitham mahadevi srisailam devatapriyam | | tasya uttaradigbhage nanasikharaparoate | tatra 
hemamayi divyà guha siddhasurarcita | | tatraradhanakam krtva vidyaseviram uttamam | karoti 
bhaktim yogindro niskriyajnanavanchinah | | bhaktim trorataram divyam krtva Sabararüpadhrk | 
tasya tusto munivaro niskriyananda uttamah | | amoghavanyà tasyaiva samkrantam kalikakramam. 
This translation benefits from the one found in DYCZKOWSKI (2001), p. 44, footnote 4. The 
question mark in the translation refers to an unclear and likely corrupt compound in 
Cificinimatasarasamuccaya 7.186ab: vidyaseviram. In SANDERSON (20073), p. 269, footnote 114, 
this passage is cited, and the conjecture vidyasabaram is given. In the working edition of 
DYCZKOWSKI (see bibliography), we find the conjecture vidyasekharam. Unfortunately, neither 
of these appear to resolve the corruption or add great clarity to the sentence in question. I 
thank Shaman HATLEY for reading this passage with me and in the process consulting one of 
the Cificinimatasarasamuccaya manuscripts, NAK 1-767. 


385 For a vivid description and analysis of “circle gatherings" (cakracara), also termed 


cakramelaka, cakrakrida, and viramelapa, see SANDERSON (20072), pp. 281-288. 
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frequenting cremation grounds, which both signal distance from a brahminically 
sanctioned context of scriptural transmission. 

By way of introduction to this episode, Niskriyananda is described as first 
promulgating on earth (bhiitala) the “perfect nectar of the Kaula"—the revelation 
of the highest reality disclosed in the Krama system." Following the pattern 
established by Matsyendranatha, the Krama system places an extraordinary 
emphasis on the intervention of an individual Siddha in first bringing to light its 
liberative teaching in this world. Abhinavagupta also mentions that this same 
Krama lineage of Siddhas, from Niskriyananda to Sivananda, should be “called 
to mind” with their consorts during the Kaula ritual related in chapter twenty- 
nine of the Tantraloka.*” 


The fourth Siddha in this line of Krama teachers is Sivananda, which is an 


alias of another central guru of the Krama tradition, Jfiananetra.** This Siddha 


ane Cificinimatasarasamuccaya 7.178cd-180ab: hitvd bhavam na grhnati yada bhavantaram citih | | 


tadà tat paramam brahma svasvabhavam pravartate | etat kaulamrtam siddham yoginibhir udahrtam 
| | niskriyanandapadais ca bhütale samprakasitam ‘Upon abandoning one state, when 
consciousness does not grasp the next state [that arises], ultimate reality manifests as one’s 
own essential nature. This [realization] is declared by the Yoginis to be the perfect nectar of 
the Kaula [tradition], which was brought to light on earth by the venerable Niskriyananda.' 


387 Tantraloka 29.43-45ab: anyás ca gurutatpatnayah srimatkalikuloditah | anattadehah kridanti tais 


tair dehair asankitah | | prabodhitatathecchakais tajje kaulam prakasate | tatharüpataya tatra 
gurutvam paribhasitam | | te vi$esan na sampüjyah smartavya eva kevalam ‘Other gurus and their 
wives are cited in the illustrious Kalikula. Having no bodies, they amuse themselves 
fearlessly with various bodies. Since they have desired [the particular amusement] (tatha) of 
enlightenment, the kaula shines forth in their offspring. Because they have taken on a form 
of that sort, guruhood is acknowledged in their case. These [gurus and their wives] are not to 
be worshipped especially, they are only to be called to mind." Translation of DUPUCHE 
(2003), p. 209. It should be noted that Abhinavagupta does not mention the names of these 
gurus, but Jayaratha's introduction to this verse identifies them as the Siddhas listed in the 
Kalikula scripture, the Deviparicasatika, cited above. 


388 SANDERSON (20072), p. 274, footnote 132. 
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stands at the threshold of legendary agents of revelation in the Kaula scriptures 
and the post-scriptural Krama literature that flourished in Kashmir, and so we 
will return to him in the next chapter on “Siddhas in Kashmir." Jayaratha 
reserves the same expression he gave to Matsyendranatha, Agent of Revelation 
(avataraka), when describing his position in Krama’s scriptural transmission.*” 
One Krama scripture unambiguously identifies Jfiànanetra as its revealer, the 
Yonigahvara,” which credits him with bringing its teachings to light on earth 
(bhütala) in the cremation-ground of Karavira (/ Karaviraka) in the holy Seat of 
the North (uttarapitha), a reference to Uddiyana located in what is now the Swat 
Valley of Pakistan.” SANDERSON speculates that two other early Krama 
scriptures, the Devrpaficasatika and Kramasadbhava, may also ascribe the same role 
to Jüananetra, given that both their colophons claim these scriptures were 
revealed (avatarita) by the illustrious Srinatha (another name of Jfiananetra) in the 
Northern Seat.” This identification is further supported by fact that the 
cremation-ground Karavira of Uddiyana, where Jñānanetra is said to have 


revealed the Yonigahvara, is hauntingly depicted as the location of the frame- 


38 Ibid., p. 264, footnote 93. 


d Yonigahvara f. 1v2-3 (vv. 1-2): $rrmaduttarapithe tu $masane karavirake | sarvayoginimelape [ + 
+ + + niJramaye | yonigahvaram uddhrtya mantrasadbhavam uttamam | érijófiananetranathena 
bhütale samprakasitam. Cited in SANDERSON (20072), p. 264, footnote 96. 


39! On the location of Uddiyàna, and its relocation to Kashmir in the Krama literature of that 


region, see SANDERSON (20073), pp. 265-268. 
39? Gee SANDERSON (20072), p. 264, footnote 97. There is he cites the colophons accordingly: 
Kalikulapaficaéataka colophons: srimaduttarapithodbhate srisrinathavatarite $rikalikakule paficaéate; 
Kalikulakramasadbhava colophons: $rimaduttarapithavinirgate árinathapadavatarite 
$rikalikakulasadbhave. 
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story of the Deviparicagatika*’ where Bhairava beseeches Bhairavi to teach him the 
scripture. The one extant text (not revealed, but) authored by Jfiananetra, the 
Kalikastotra, informs us that he received his enlightening realization of the 
Goddess's all-pervasive nature in the “great cremation ground," which may 
also refer to Karavira.*” Nevertheless, there still remains a possibility that this so- 
called Srinatha, revealer of both the Devipancasatika and the Kramasadbhava, is in 
fact Matsyendranatha, given that “Srinatha” is also one of his titles, and 
additionally because he is celebrated as a revered teacher in the lineage of 


Siddhas in the former text.°”° 


an Devipaficasatika 1.3-7: srimaduttarapithasya $masanam karavirakam | püjitam devadevena 


Sivena paramatmana | | mahdcityagnisamtaptam mahayoginisevitam | mahabhütasamakirnam 
mahamatrbhih sevitam | | mahayogais ca nicitam mahasiddhair namaskrtam | 
mahamathakasamjustam mahaphetkaranaditam | | mahasiddhipradataram mahabhairavasamkulam | 
mahaghoratighorogram mahatejopabrmhitam | | tatrastha bhairavi bhima sthülasüksmanuvartini | 
pithesvaribhih samyukta siddhais ca parivarita ‘The cremation ground Karaviraka of the 
auspicious Northern Seat, is venerated by Siva, the God of gods, the Supreme Self. [That 
cremation ground] is blazing with a great funeral pyre, frequented by great Yoginis, 
scattered with powerful ghosts, [and] attended by the great Mother [Goddesses]. It is full of 
[practitioners] whose yoga is profound, venerated by the great Siddhas, filled with excellent 
ascetic huts, and resounding with intense howling. Bestowing the best siddhis, thronged with 
great Bhairavas, fierce because it is utterly terrifying, it is filled with a powerful radiance. 
Bhairavi who is present there, terrific, conforming to the gross and subtle realms, 
accompanied by Pithesvaris, is surrounded by Siddhas.’ 


394 Kalikastotra v. 19: yadrn mahasmasane drstam devyah svarüpam akulastham | tadrg jagattrayam 


idam bhavatu tavamba prasadena ʻO mother, by your favour, may these three worlds 
appropriate the nature of the Goddess that rests within the transcendental void, as I 
experienced it in the great cremation ground." Edition and Translation of SANDERSON 
(20072), p. 272. 


325 See SANDERSON (20072), p. 268. 


de: Matsyendranatha is called Srinatha in another Kalikula scripture related to the Krama 


system, the Urmikaularnavatantra, whose colophons we noted above claim Matsyendranatha 
first revealed this scripture, also known as the Bhogahasta, in Kamarüpa, and that it was later 
brought to Kaulagiri (Kolhapur) by other Siddhas. This detail is mentioned in SANDERSON 
(20073), p. 306, footnote 241. The Urmikaularnavatantra opens with benedictions to 
Matysendranatha, one of which refers to him as Srinatha. See Urmikaularnavatantra 1.1-1.2: 
namas te kulanathaya kaulasiddhipradayine | jndnavijnianadehaya srimacchanda namo ‘stu te | | 
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Although spotlighting individual Siddhas—Matsyendranatha, 
Niskriyananda, Jfiànanetra—as key figures in the process of scriptural 
dispensation, and constantly identifying the Kaula tradition with the “lineage of 
Siddhas,” the interlocutional structure of Kaula scriptures predominantly 
consists of dialogues between Bhairava and Bhairavi. In this sense, the basic 
dialogical frame of the scriptural teaching retains the devadevisamvada (God- 
Goddess-dialogue) convention of non-Saiddhantika scriptures such as the 
Svacchandabhairavatantra, Siddhayogesvarimata, and Brahmayamalatantra. Certain 
Krama scriptures, however, make a compelling role reversal, that can be read as 
an assertion of the Krama's ascendant status over and above the scriptures of the 
Vidyàpitha."" In the Devrpaficasatika, for example, the Goddess Bhairavi acts as 
the omniscient preceptor, demoting God Bhairava to the supplicant of partial 


knowledge seeking the highest revelatory secret," initiating a devidevasamvada 


anadighorasamsaravyadhidhvamsaikahetave | namah $rinathavaidyaya kulosadhividhayine ‘I offer 
salutations to the Lord of the Kula who bestows the Kaula realization, the embodiment of 
scriptural knowledge and wisdom! O glorious Macchanda, salutations to you! Salutations to 
Srinatha, the physician who in prescribing the medicinal herb of the Kula [tradition], is the 
sole cause for the eradicating the poison of dreadful cyclical existence that is beginningless.’ 


327 SANDERSON (1988), p. 684: "The claim of superiority [of the Krama over the Vidyapitha] is 


also expressed by the fact that the two scriptures mentioned reject the universal convention 
of the Bhairava Tantras which has Bhairava teach the Goddess. Here the roles are reversed. 
The Goddess teaches Bhairava. For she embodies what he cannot know, the cycle of 
cognitive power which constitutes his own self-awareness." 


ci E.g. Devipaficasatika 1.26cd-33ab: caturdha kalikamnayam mukhan mukhagatam priye | | etat 


sarvam asesena vada me ‘nugraho yadi | yad adyapi na vijfiatam khecaribhih kadacana | | yena 
vijfiatamátrena vrajami padam avyayam | samsarabhayabhitasya trata nanyo ‘sti bhairavi | | tvadrte 
samsayasyasya nanyo vimoksanaksamah | sribhairavy uvaca | kastam kastam maharudra prasnam 
prasnesu cottamam | | atighoratighoram tu praénam uktam toaya hara | tvad rte ‘nugrahah kasya 
buddhikausalyabhavitah | | na kenacid aham rudra prcchita kalikakramam | durbodham 
sarvasiddhanam vyomesinam mahesvara | | tat kramena pravaksyami mukhaparamparagatam | yan 
na devair na gandharvair nāsurair munibhis tatha | | na khecaribhih siddhais ca na jfiatam 
paramarthatah | ‘O beloved [Goddess], teach me all about this four-fold Kalika tradition, 
which is handed down through oral transmission, in its entirety. [Teach me that tradition] 
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(Goddess-God-dialogue) model. This reversal means Bhairava, the revered 
author of the non-Saiddhantika scriptures, is suddenly in the dark about the 
highest teachings. In a parallel construction found in the Nisvasatattvasamhita and 
Svacchandabhairava, the Devipaficasatika also adapts the Mantramarga idiom 
explored in chapter two by describing Bhairavi (instead of Sadaáiva or Bhairava) 
receiving this scriptural wisdom from the supreme cause (paramakarana) without 
visible form (adrstavigraha).*” 

CONCLUSION 
Do we find anything like the Kaulas' conception of revelation uniquely centered 
on the divine commission of a single Siddha guru in the $aiva tantric works that 


predate the Kaula system? Not to my knowledge. In the Siddhànta scriptures 


surveyed in chapter two we encountered a framework for revelation that 


which even today is not completely understood by Sky-faring [Yoginis], by merely cognizing 
which I will attain the eternal state. O Bhairavi, besides you, there is no other protector of a 
person who is terrified of cyclical existence; [besides you] there is no one capable of 
liberating a person from this doubt. Bhairavi said, Alas, Alas, O great Rudra, this is the 
supreme question. O Siva, you have asked a most powerful question. Other than you, who 
could receive that grace (anugraha) that generates mental prosperity? O Rudra, no one has 
asked about this Kalikakrama [tradition], which is unfathomable to [adepts] endowed with 
every supernatural power and to Sky-Goddesses. I will teach [you] that [Kalika 
Transmission] in the right order, which is the reserve of the oral tradition, and whose 
ultimate meaning is not known by Gods, Gandharvas, Asuras, Sages, Sky-faring [Yoginis], 
or Siddhas.’ 


S Devipaficasatika 1.33cd-134: adrstavigrahac chantac chivat paramakaranat | | asarirad idam 
vakyam srutam me kalikakramam | tad aham kathayisyami akathyam paramesvara ʻI learned this 
Kalikakrama teaching [directly] from the Supreme Cause, the quiescent Siva whose form is 
invisible, [and] who is [thus] bodiless. I will teach this [to you], O supreme God, which 
should be kept secret.’ Cf. Nisvasatattvasamhita, uttarasütra, 1.23: adrstavigrahe Sante sive 
paramakarane | nadarüpam viniskrantam sastram paramadurllabham; Svacchandabhairava 8.27cd- 
28ab: adrstavigrahayatam sivat paramakaranat | dhvanirüpam susüksmam tu susuddham 
suprabhanvitam. Note when Ksemaraja cites this verse earlier in his commentary (uddyota) to 
Svacchandabhairavatantra 1.1-4b, he cites the same variant of the first two padas as is recorded 
in the Devipaficasatika: adrstavigrahac chantac chivat paramakaranat; one other parallel verse 
worth mention is Urmikaularnavatantra 2.50: adrstavigrahayatam paramparyakramodayam | 
mantracakrarnavam divyam svapinde bhogamoksadam. 
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significantly paralleled the Puranas. This was a story of descent; a narrative of a 
constantly downscaled stream of scriptural knowledge with which the Vedic 
seers were charged as scriptural emissaries to humanity. This descent or 
incarnation of the scripture (tantravatara) passed successively through the hands 
(or mouths) of divine figures such as SadaSiva, Isvara, the Goddess, Ananta, 
Srikantha, various Rudras, Skanda, Garuda, Nandi etc. before arriving in this 
final phase of sagely mediation. 

What kinds of agents of revelation were these Vedic seers in the 
Saiddhantika scriptures? Not only were they charged with the transmission of 
the initiatory teachings of the Mantramarga, they also recurrently featured as 
primary interlocutors in the scriptural dialogue itself, eliciting the very form and 
order of the teachings recorded in Saiddhantika scriptures such as the 
Rauravasütrasangraha, Parakhya, Mrgendratantra, and Matangaparamesvara. 
Bharadvaja and Matanga, who we may recall were the interlocutors of the last 
two of these scriptures, were particularly prominent agents of revelation. They 
were uniquely invested with a peculiar theological prowess. In this sense, they 
diverged significantly from their sagely peers in other Siddhanta scriptures who 
were predominantly passive recipients of scripture, totally enthralled with the 
revelatory teachings as presented and prescribed. Bharadvaja and Matanga 
expressed strong theological reservations about the details of the scriptural 
content they received, and scrutinized it on the basis of their expertise in the finer 
points of Vedanta, Mimamsa, Sankhya, Buddhism, and Nyaya. Moreover, 
Bharadvaja and Matanga were the subjects of detailed frame-stories, and for 


Matanga’s part, his distinctive personality is fleshed out as a musician-devotee 
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whose dedication to Siva and inspired flute serenade act as a harbinger of 
revelation. These factors, absent from earlier Siddhanta tantras, heighten the 
importance of these intermediaries of revelation, and their individual role in 
eliciting and, through their passion for dialectics, guiding the content of 
revelation. However, unlike the Kaula Avatarakas who are revered as scriptural 
revealers, Bharadvaja and Matanga are both cast primarily as scriptural 
recipients—eager questioners in the presence of a divine teacher. 

We should also recall from chapter two that the Vedic seers and sages are 
not present in the Bhairava tantras and early Vidyapitha scriptures.*” In the 
latter category of texts, the revelation narrative of the Brahmayamalatantra opts for 
a host of initiated tantric teachers entrusted with scriptural dissemination by the 
Goddess, on Bhairava's command. These new characters in the great chronicle of 
the Brahmayamala's revelation, suddenly re-languaged in a prophetic future 
tense, hail from diverse locales across the Indian subcontinent and represent a 
wide spectrum of social backgrounds. This passage also includes a narrative 
treatment of one tantric guru particularly pivotal to the dissemination of the 
scripture, Svacchandabhairava. As a whole, the Brahmayamala's representation of 
its own revelation "tacitly acknowledges the role of human agency—through the 
medium of the tantric guru—in the production of scriptural literature."^' This 
introduction of non-Vedic gurus as key transmitters of the scripture presages the 


Kaula scriptures embrace of Kaula Siddhas as preeminent agents of revelation 


400 With the important exception of the Malinivijayottara, which will be dealt with in chapter 


four. 


“OT HATLEY (2007), p. 228. 
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and the lineage of Siddhas as a core element in the tradition’s self-conception. 
The Brahmayamala's inclusion of numerous sites of revelation with no real 
precedent in the Puranas also introduces a new geographical horizon for 
scriptural revelation in the Saiva tantric scriptures, another feature expanded 
upon in Kaula’s emphatic focus upon power sites (pitha) of revelation and divine 
encounter. 

Regardless of the important contributions of the Brahmayamalatantra, the 
Kaula conception of revelation represents a radical departure from earlier tantric 
streams for three reasons. First of all, none of the scriptural mediators in the 
Mantramarga or Vidyapitha appear in the central mandala (deity-enthroning 
diagram) of their respective cults of worship.*” Therefore, the presence of the 
Yuganathas (ending with Matsyendranatha and Konkanàmba) within the 
original Kaula mandala where they are propitiated alongside Kulesvari, 
Kule$vara, the eight Mother Goddesses, Ganesa, and Batuka, symbolically 
highlights the Kaula Siddhas' entrance into and exaltation within the very heart 
of the tradition. Secondly, in the entire extant corpus of the early Mantramarga, 
including the Siddhanta, Bhairava, and Sakti Tantras, there is no evidence of a 


single agent of revelation being lionized as the sole promulgator (avataraka)*” of 


^? However, in a hymn by Aghoraáivacarya, the Paficavaranastava (verse 16), there is a point 


in the daily puja when one worships a line of gurus, which consists of seven figures, many of 
whom are mediators of revelation in the tantravataras of the Siddhanta scriptures, such as 
Srikantha. Although this is different than positioning agents of revelation in the central 
mandala, it is clearly a related phenomenon. I thank Dominic GOODALL for this reference. 


A08 Promulgator is SANDERSON's translation of avataraka, which he notes is “used to denote a 


divine or semi-divine promulgator of scripture throughout the Saiva Mantramarga." See 
SANDERSON(2007a), p. 264. I have been translating avataraka as "agent of revelation" above. 
Even though this term is indeed common in the Mantramarga, the point I am making here is 
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an entire scriptural tradition (Matsyendranatha for the Kaulagama) or tantric 
stream (Jfiananetra for the Krama)."" Thirdly, the Kaula Avatarakas are 
consistently associated with seats of revelation (pitha), which take on great 
symbolic importance in later Kaula scriptures. Thus, Matsyendranatha is often 
portrayed revealing the Kaula sastra in Kamarüpa (Assam), Niskriyananda 
transmits the Krama teachings to Vidyananda in $rióaila (Andhra), and 
Jfiánanetra commonly receives his revelation in Uddiyana (Swat Valley, 
Pakistan), specifically the cremation ground Karavira. 

Among the Kaula Siddhas treated above, Matsyendranatha is exceptional, 
given the way he is evoked across sectarian Kaula streams as initiating the entire 
Kaula scriptural tradition in Kali Yuga, in addition to being credited with the 
revelation of a number of individual Kaula scriptures. This prominence is further 
bolstered by the inclusion of narratives of his exploits as the Fisherman Siddha 
getting his hands dirty in order to recover the Kaula scripture from the belly of a 
fish. This logic of a single decisive revelator, in the form of a Siddha guru, is 


transferred to both Niskriyananda and Jfiananetra in the Kaula Transmission of 


that, pace the Kulamarga, we don't find one individual avataraka in the form of a tantric guru 
given responsibility for the revelation of an entire scriptural corpus in early scriptures of 
tantric Saivism. One borderline exception to this supposition is the retrospective isolation 
and exaltation of the divine deity-guru Srikantha as the primary teacher of the Mantramarga, 
which will be considered in chapter four. 


^" One potential source for the Kulamarga's isolation of an individual revealer of an entire 


scriptural tradition can be found in the pre-tantric literature of the Atimarga Pasupata 
traditions. In addition to Lakuli$a playing such a role, which we will treat briefly in the 
beginning of chapter four, there is also evidence of another figure in inscriptional sources 
who is isolated as a "fountainhead" of Pa$upata Saivism, namely Soma$sarman. For a 
collation of references to this figure, accompanied by translations and insightful 
interpretations, see BAKKER (2014), pp. 140-146, 148 & 214. I am thankful to Dominic 
GOODALL for this reference. 
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the North, the Krama tradition. The evidence for this transference is the way in 
which they are described, in exactly the same phrase, first bringing the esoteric 
teachings of the Krama to light on this earth (bhitale samprakasitam). 

In the chapters that follow we will show how the Kaula model of religious 
authority—centered on individual Siddhas with a great emphasis on “place” of 
revelation—acts as an important framework for Abhinavagupta’s apparently 
unique temporal and regional awareness. It must also be emphasized that this 
Kaula modality of religious authority significantly departs from those that are 
derived from and genetically linked to the Vedas. Sheldon POLLOCK describes the 
latter, the highly influential Vedic "episteme" if you will, as a “complex 
ideological formation of traditional Indian society” that he claims “privileges 
system over process—the structure of the social order over the creative role of 
man in history.”*” The Kaula tradition, especially in its more advanced 
iterations, represents something of an exception to this “complex ideological 
formation,” as conceived by POLLOCK. However, first a clarification. This study 
does not propose that the Kaula conception of individual agents of revelation 
represents a latent “modern” impulse in premodern India or an “ur-humanism” 
that intrinsically values individual over tradition, and on that basis, privileges 
“the creative role of man in history.” Rather than being interested in individuals 
qua individuals, the Kaula scriptural redactors highlight Siddhas as enlightened 
individual repositories of authoritative knowledge acting in primordial lineages. 


However, this model of revelation does amount to a greater emphasis on 


405 POLLOCK (1989), p. 610. 
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individual agents acting in time in opposition to an ahistoric ideology that 
naturalizes “system” and “social order” and accordingly deemphasizes the role 
of individual actors in the “process” of revelation. 

Furthermore, this Kaula model of a person-centric or Siddha-centric 
religious authority helps unravel the mystery of why Abhinavagupta writes 
multiple verses glorifying Kashmir, dates three of his texts, claims to be 
enlightened, and narrates his own education and accession to the seat of guru. 
These are all actions, we must remember, that directly contradict the logic of 
religious authority emanating from an orthodox Vedic paradigm, and thus 
require an alternative, non-Vedic model of personhood,*” to adequately explain. 
The contrast between Veda-based conceptions of scripture and the Kaula mode 
of revelation will become even more explicit when we turn to the Kaula 
traditions of Kashmir, flourishing in a post-scriptural context, where individual 
narratives and regional contexts of Kaula gurus are illustrated with even greater 
concreteness. This is all made possible by appreciating the alternative modality 
of person, time, and place implicit in Kaula model of authority, that consciously 


distanced itself not only from Vaidika modalities, but even those of the Tantras. 


406 We should mention, however, that there is no single model of personhood in Vedic-based 


traditions. The authors that follow Ramanuja, the great Srivaisnava Vedantin, for example, 
do much to personalize the teaching tradition by placing great emphasis on the acarya 
without departing from a Vedic identity and concomitant notions of text and action. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
Siddhas in Kashmir 


INTRODUCTION 
When Sakta-Saivas from Kashmir narrate their local reception of tantric Saivism, 
they fully adopt the Kaulas’ Siddha-centric orientation to scriptural transmission. 
This Sakta-Saiva phase of reception, which included the composition of non- 
sectarian"" monographs, philosophical tracts based roughly upon Saiva 
revelatory axioms, and a vast archive of learned commentaries, is frequently 
designated as the ^post-scriptural""* period of Kashmir (c. ninth to thirteenth 
centuries). This period of reception will be outlined by tracing distinct guru 
lineages adorned with prominent authors frequently lauded as Siddhas and 
portrayed as inhabiting (often through ancestral immigration) or descending 
upon the vale of Kashmir. SANDERSON provides an apt description of the first 
phase of this period in the ninth century, and his portrait of this transitional 
moment, we should note, is congruent with the Kaula idiom of revelation 


elucidated in chapter three:*” 


407 MED, . . wists RN eee 
Non-sectarian in the sense that they obviated sectarian divisions within Saivism. 


“°8 Our use of the term “post-scriptural” conforms with the following important 


qualification made by John NEMEC: “The reader should note that I use the term ‘post- 
scriptural’ only to describe works that define themselves as having been composed 
subsequent to scripture. The term should not be understood to suggest that post-scriptural 
works postdate the entire corpus of Saiva tantric scripture, as many scriptural sources 
postdate one or another of the ‘post-scriptural’ works (though of course a given post- 
scriptural work can only refer, directly or implicitly, to historically antecedent scriptural 
sources).” See NEMEC (2011), p. 1, footnote 2. 


40? SANDERSON (2007), pp. 426-427 
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The second half of that [ninth] century saw the composition of the Sivasütra and 
Spandakarika and, especially in the latter, the first attempt from the Sakta Saiva 
domain to present a non-dualistic metaphysics and gnostic soteriology in opposition 
to the dualistic and ritualistic exegesis of the Saiddhantika Saiva scriptures. This 
movement was presented in its early phase as coming not from Siva as the teaching 
of certain scriptures but rather as the contemporary irruption into the world of the 
gnosis of enlightened Siddhas and Yoginis; and we have the seen the same 
perspective in the propagation of the Krama, which unlike the Trika maintained this 
perspective after the initial revelation, as can be seen from the tradition concerning 
the Kramastotra of Eraka, the surviving works of Hrasvanatha, and the tradition of 
the revelation of the Chummas, the Old Kashmiri Kathas, and the Vatülanathasütra. 


This chapter will delve into what SANDERSON describes here as “the 
contemporary irruption into the world of the gnosis of enlightened Siddhas and 
Yoginis,” in particular reflecting upon this process as an elaboration of the Kaula 
model of religious authority, referred to in what follows as a mature Kaula 
idiom. 

Certain strands of this mature Kaula theory of knowledge encouraged 
narration of the circumstances of enlightened human authors in textual 
transmission with even greater granularity than we find in the Kaula scriptures. 
This includes not only greater temporal and regional specificity, but also a 
remarkable (albeit occasional) shift to a first-person narrative voice (totally 
absent in Kaula scriptures), and correspondingly, first-person claims of 
enlightenment. Although these transitions are highly significant, they are also 
natural expressions, one might contend, of the Kaula model of religious authority 
deployed in the context of human preceptorial lineages and processes of textual 
production no longer considered “scriptural.” Nevertheless, in harmony with the 
greater agency attributed to perfect Saiva gurus in the Kaula paradigm, certain 
works of these post-scriptural human authors retrospectively enjoyed a status 


akin to scripture in their subsequent reception history. 
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§ 4.1 THE DESCENT OF SIDDHAS INTO KASHMIR 
Abhinavagupta’s narration of Siddha lineages that end with some of his most 
influential teachers, delineates revelatory channels that move from his local 
world back in time to the scriptural corpuses explored in the last two chapters. 
These narratives, together with other post-scriptural encapsulations of the lineal 
descent of key gurus, offer a powerful point of departure for our transition to a 
localized focus on the Saiva literature and intellectual culture of Kashmir. 

In the concluding chapter of the Tantraloka, Abhinavagupta begins by 
arguing for the supremacy of the Saiva scriptures over other “lower” scriptural 
traditions, conspicuously the Vedas." This discussion culminates with an 
assertion—scripturally supported*" by the Ratnamala|tantra]—that the Kaula- 
Trika form of Saivism, which Abhinavagupta avows is embodied implicitly and 
explicitly by the Malinivijayottaratantra,*” is the highest essence of all streams of 


initiatory Saivism. Before coming to this conclusion, Abhinavagupta makes a 


*!° Tantraloka 37.2-12ab. This section will be analyzed below as a part of our discussion on 


Abhinavagupta’s view of revelation. 


^l! Tantraloka 37.25ab-26cd: uktam $riratnamalayam etac ca paramesina | | asesatantrasaram tu 
vamadaksinamasritam | ekatra militam kaulam srisadardhakasasane "This is taught by Siva in the 
auspicious Ratnamala: “the essence of the all Tantras regarding the left and right-hand 
divisions, is the Kaula, which is united in one place in the auspicious Trika doctrinal 


"nor 


system". 


^? Tantraloka 37.24ab-25cd: vidyapithapradhanam ca siddhayogisvarimatam || tasyapi paramam 


saram malinivijayottaram “And the Siddhayogesvarimata is the most important (scripture) of the 
Vidyapitha; its ultimate distillation is Malinivijayottara.’ This citation comes after a 
demonstration, in Tantrdloka 37.18-24ab, that the Vidyapitha is the most excellent collection 
of scriptures in Mantramarga. For another statement to this effect, see Tantraloka 1.17-18: na 
tad astiha yan na Srimalintvijayottare | devadevena nirdistam svasabdenatha lingatah | | 
dasatadasavasvastabhinnam yacchasanam vibhoh | tatsaram trikasastram hi tatsaram malinimatam 
‘There is nothing in this (Tantraloka) that is not taught by Siva in the auspicious 
Malinivijayottara, either directly or implicitly. The teachings of Lord Siva are divided into the 
ten, eighteen, and sixty-four (tantras); the essence of those are the Trika scriptures, and the 
essence of those is the doctrine of the Malini[vijayottara-tantra].’ 
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revealing statement about the greater horizon of the Atimarga (pre-tantric 
Saivism) and Mantramarga divisions of Saivism:*? 


Given that the lower scriptural traditions are tainted by false teachers due to their 
ignorance, one must necessarily adopt this scriptural tradition of Siva because it is 
contrary [to those scriptures, i. eu its teachers are free of ignorance]. [To 
demonstrate,] i in that [greater Sava scriptural tradition] there are two qualified 
teachers: Srikantha and Lakultéa. This scriptural tradition, containing these two 
streams [namely, the Mantramarga and Atimarga], definitively bestows the highest 
beatitude [of liberation], but the prior one additionally grants supernatural 
enjoyments according to one’s desire. And that [prior system], the scriptural system 
of Srikantha, described as five-fold [since it is] diversified due to the manifold nature 
of (Siva’s) powers, is called the “Five Streams” (parficasrotas). 


In this citation, Abhinavagupta identifies two major phases of Saivism with two 
trustworthy (apta) gurus: LakuliSa for the pre-tantric PaSupata traditions of the 
Atimarga‘" and $rikantha for the Mantramarga proper. He even describes the 
Mantramarga, formulaically affiliated with Five Streams of revelation emerging 
from Sadaéiva’s five faces, as “the scriptural system of $rikantha" 
(ártkanthasasana). 

Regarding the Pasupata-based ascetic traditions, there is evidence that 
Lakuliáa, identified in Kaundinya's sixth-century commentary (paficarthabhasya) 
on the Paéupatasütras as Siva descending into the Saiva sanctuary of 


Kayavatarana and assuming the form of a brahmin,*? came to be venerated as 


413 Tantraloka 37.13cd-37.16: ajnatvanupadestrtvasamdaste 'dharasasane | | etad viparyayad 


grahyam avasyam sivasdsanam | dvāv aptau tatra ca srimacchrtkanthalakulesvarau | | dvipravaham 
idam sastram samyan nihsreyasapradam | pracyasya tu yathabhistabhogadatvam api sthitam | | tac 
ca paficavidham proktam saktivaicitryacitritam | paficasrota iti proktam srimacchrikanthasasanam. 


414 On the various strata of this early Saiva tradition, see SANDERSON (2006a), “The Lakulas: 
New evidence of a system intermediate between Paficarthika Pasupatism and Agamic 


Saivism.” 


fs Paficarthabhasya ad Pasupatasütra 1.1: tatha sistapramanyat kamitvad ajatatvdc ca manusyarüpt 
bhagavan brahmanakayam asthaya kayavatarane avatirna iti | tatha padbhyam ujjayinim praptah | 
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the earliest and most revered foundational teacher of the tradition." In the 
critical edition of an early redaction of the Skandapurana, there is a variant of the 
episode of Lakuliáa (alias Lagudi) initiating the transmission of Pasupata 


doctrine and yoga in this world. This version of the story of Lakultéa*” is 


kasmat | Sistapramanat cihnadarsanasravanac ca | atyasramaprasiddham lingam asthaya 
pravacanam uktavan bhasmasnanasayananusnananirmalyaikavasograhanad adhikaranaprasiddhy- 
artham ca svasastrokte ayatane sisyasambandhartham sucau dese bhasmavedyamusitah | ato 
rudrapracoditah kusikabhagavan abhyagatyacarye paripürnaparitrptyadyutkarsalaksanani viparitani 
catmani drstva padav upasamgrhya nyayena jatim gotram $rutam anrnatvam ca nivedayitva 
krtaksanam acaryam kale vaidyavad avasthitam aturavad avasthitah Sisyah prstavan bhagavan kim 
etesam adhyatmikadhibhautikadhidaivikanam sarvaduhkhanam aikantiko 'tyantiko vyapoho ‘sty uta 
neti | athoktaparigrahadhikaralipsasu parapadesenopadese sacchisyasadhakapathaprasiddhyartham 
karanapadarthadhigamartham catmani parapadesam krtva bhagavan evoktavan atheti ‘Now on the 
authority of learned men (Sista) and on that of [passages found in the sütras] such as “[His] 
possession of any form that he wishes" (PS 1.24) and “[God] is not born [from human womb] 
(PS 1.40), we know that God taking human form, entered the [dead] body of a brahmin, 
descending on this earth at Kayavatarana. He then went to Ujjaiyini on foot. (Question) How 
[are these matters known to be true]? (Answer) On the authority of the learned, and also 
because we have seen traces [of these events] or have heard of them [from others]. Having 
assumed the marks of the transcendent stage of life he delivered his teaching. From the 
words "bathing and lying in ashes, supplementary bath, wearing flowers taken from an 
image and wearing a single cloth" (PS 1.2-5, 10), [we may infer that] he dwelt on an altar of 
ashes in a place pure for the reception of pupils, at a temple as in his scripture is set forth in 
order to make the location clear. And then, inspired by Rudra, the blessed Kusika came to 
this teacher and seeing in him the marks of excellence such as perfect contentment and in 
himself just the opposite, he clasped the teacher's feet and declared in accordance with rule 
his caste, his family-name, his education and his freedom from debt. Then in time, just as a 
patient [might ask] his physician, he asked the teacher who stood awaiting his question "Sir, 
is there an absolute and definitive cure for all sufferings such as come from oneself, from the 
outside world and from fate, or is there not? Now to one who desires the appointed 
regiment (adhikara) on the grounds just mentioned, the teaching should be imparted as 
though by a third person. Accordingly, in order to make known the correct form of recitation 
to good pupils and aspirants and in order to furnish an understanding of the category cause 
[i.e. God], the Blessed One took upon himself the character of a third person and spoke [the 
first sütra, viz.], "Now therefore, etc”.’ Translation of Minoru HARA. See HARA (1966), pp. 
156-158. It should be noted that this account lacks the name Lakuliáa, but other later parallels 
of this story refer to this original transmitter of the PaSupata doctrine who entered the body 
of a brahmin in Kayavatarana as Lakulisa. See Bisschop (2006), p. 45, footnote 125. 


y 


AR Although, as mentioned in chapter three, there are records of another important founding 


figure, Somaóarman. See BAKKER (2014), pp. 140-146, 148 & 214 


417 Skandapürana 167.126cd-130 = SP; 126cd-130: jagamojjayantm devah smasanam ca vivesa ha 


| | sa tatra bhasmanatmanam avagunthya vrsadhvajah | ulumkam vamahastena grhitva 
samupüvisat | | tatra prathamam adaya sisyam kausikam 1$varah | jambümarge dvitiyam ca 
mathurayam tato ‘param | | kanyakubje tata$ canyam anugrhya jagatpatih | svasiddhantam dadau 
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recorded in the course of a series of accounts of the caliber and efficacy of Saiva 
sanctuaries (yatana). Lakulióa is therein described as the incarnation of Siva in 
the Kali age in the Saiva sanctuary of Karohana (another name for Kayavatarana 
of Kaundinya’s narrative). This passage of the Skandapurana also lists three earlier 
incarnations of Siva in this same Saiva sanctuary corresponding to three 
preceding ages, Krta, Treta, and Dvapara."? This incarnational model may have 
been a pre-tantric source for the Kaulas’ Yuganathas from the Pasupata ascetic 
tradition of the Atimarga. This is a compelling possibility considering the 
significant overlap in the structure of quintessential teachers in each of the four 
ages, ending with narratives about the Kali age’s scriptural promulgator. 


Although many scholars imagined Lakuliáa as a historical figure who flourished 


yogam uvücedam ca lagudih | | rahasyam paramam hidam paficartha iti samjnitam | vipran 
mocayitum datto yusmabhyam martyabandhanat | anayā diksaya vipran prapayadhvam param 
padam ‘God went to Ujjayani and entered a cremation ground. In that abode, [Siva] whose 
banner is the bull, covered himself in ashes, grabbed a firebrand with his left hand, and took 
his seat. There [in Ujjayini] the Lord accepted his first disciple Kausika, his second in 
Jumbumarga, after that another one in Mathura, and then another in Kanyakubja. Favoring 
[those four disciples with initiation], the universal Lord Lagudi transmitted his own 
definitive teaching and taught [them Pasupata] yoga. [He then told his disciples:] I have 
transmitted this supreme secret known as the Paficartha to you in order to liberate brahmins 
from being imprisoned in mortal existence. Through that initiation, deliver brahmins to the 
realization of the highest reality.' The translation of this and other passages of the early 
Skandapurana benefit from the synopsis of the text in BISSCHOP (2006). 


418 Skandapürana 167.115-117 = SP, 115-117.: bharabhütis to asau bhütod tasmin dese pinakadhrk | 


bharam baddhva dvijatinam narmadayam viciksipe | karunyena mahadevo martyajanmamumuksaya 
| | tretayam dindimundaé ca Siramsi vinikrttavan | dvapare casadhir bhütoa nrttenanugrhitavan | | 
evam pratiyugam vyása tasmin dese sivah svayam | avatirnas canugrhya brahmanan 
chuddhamanasan ‘Becoming Bharabhüti in this [auspicious] abode, [Siva] bearing the Pinaka 
[bow] took on the burden of twice-born and cast it into the Narmada. Mahadeva, out of 
compassion to those who long for freedom from [the rounds] of mortal birth, became 
Dindimunda and cut off the heads in the Treta Age. In Dvapara he became Asadhi and 
favored people through dancing. In this way, O Vyasa, Siva descends in this abode [of . 
Karohana] in each Age and favors brahmins whose minds are pure.' This archetype of Siva 
incarnating in Karohana across the four ages is also found in the Karavanamahatmya, 
although the account there differs significantly. See BISSCHOP (2006), p. 44. 
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as early as the second century AD, Peter BISSCHOP casts doubt on this 
presumption on the basis of Lakluliga’s conspicuous absence in the earliest 
epigraphical witnesses of Pasupata Saivism.*” 

The association of a single divine guru, Srikantha, with the entire 
scriptural corpus of the Mantramarga, on the other hand, initially appears to be a 
somewhat synthetic assertion. In chapter two we examined the great diversity of 
teachers—divine, semi-divine, and sagely—mentioned across the greater corpus 
of Mantramarga scriptures as transmitters of individual scriptures. At that point 
we noted not only the great plurality of propagators of revelation, but also the 
lack of any consistency in the order and logic of lineages of scriptural mediators 
or the presence of a single universal Avataraka. Nevertheless, $rikantha is 
undeniably a recurrent and important agent of revelation across Mantramargic 


accounts of the descent of scripture (tantravatara).^" Abhinavagupta's decision to 


419 BrsscHOP (2006), pp. 45-47: "The Mathura Pillar Inscription of Candragupta, dated 


[Gupta] Samvat 61 (380 AD), and generally considered to be one of the earliest epigraphic 
testimonies for the existence of Pasupatas, records a lineage of Saiva ascetics tracing their 
origin back to Bhagavat Ku$ika. D.R. Bhandarkar (EI 21 [1931-32], pp. 1-9) was the first to 
suggest that this Kusika is identical with the pupil of Lakuli$a. On the basis of this 
inscription, which mentions among other things that one Uditacarya was tenth in line from 
Bhagavat Kuśika, Lakuli$a has been dated to the second century AD. However, the name 
Lakuliga does not appear in this inscription and there is no evidence that the notion of 
Lakuliga as an incarnation of Siva existed at that time. In fact I am unaware of any attestation 
of the name Lakuliáa, or a variant of that name, preceding the Skandapurana. The earliest 
known images of Lakulióa date from the same period (ca. the sixth century)." 


420 Th the Rauravasiitrasangraha 3.6-3.9, Srikantha, predicated as the Guru of the Suras and 


Asuras, received the scriptural wisdom from Anante$a, the supreme Guru and universal 
cause, and passed it on to the Goddess. Ramakantha, the Saiddhantika exegete, identifies 
Siva on Kailasa in the framestory of the Kiranatantra with Srikantha. He also argues, at great 
length, that the main teacher of the Sardhatrisatikalottara, who is simply described as 
Bhagavan and Lokanatha, is in fact Srikantha. The effusive explanation of Ramakantha 
paired with the fact that the name Srikantha is not found in the Sardhatrisatikalottara itself, 
gives the impression that Ramakantha is particularly invested in demonstrating Srikantha is 
the primary teacher of the Siddhanta scriptures, even when this is far from evident. See his 
ortti ad Sardhatrisatikalottara 1.1ab. I thank Dominic GOODALL for this reference. The 
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distinguish this divine figure has precedent in other post-scriptural literature and 
may be indebted to the association of Srikantha with the major streams of Saiva 
tantra in the Brahmayamalatantra," a scripture he frequently cites in the 
Tantraloka. This choice may also relate to the fact that in revelation narratives 
Srikantha is most often poised between the upper realms of revelation, above the 
manifest world, and the scriptures’ original propagation on earth, and thus he 
acts as a pivotal mediator in the cascading descent (avatarana) of scriptures to 
earth.*” It may also reflect the influence of the Kaula idiom which highlights 


individual tantric gurus as pedagogical catalysts of new scriptural vistas, which 


Svacchandabhairavatantra describes Srikantha receiving the revelation from Iévara and 
transmitting it to Umapati. See Svacchandabhairava 8.27-8.36ab. Srikantha also passes on the 
original transmission of the Brahmayamalatantra from Sadasiva to the scriptural narrator, 
Bhairava. See Brahmayamalatantra 1.38-41. Later passages in this early Vidyapitha scripture 
(Brahmayamalatantra 39.24-25ab, 39.28 & 39.91-92) makes his role extremely prominent in its 
three-fold stream model of the Saiva canon, which encompasses the Mantramárga as this 
scripture conceived it. This may be a source for Abhinavagupta’s isolation of Srikantha as 
the main teacher of the five-streams. See Brahmayamalatantra 39.24-25ab: astavimsatibhedena 
bheditam ca tatha punah | sakhopasakhabhedena prabhinnam vistarena tu | | kathitani kathyisyanti 
Srikanthadya guris tatha ‘It [the Middle Stream] is further divided by division into twenty- 
eight [principal Siddhantatantras]. Divided at length by divisions and branches and sub- 
branches, [the tantras] have been taught, and the gurus, beginning with Srikantha, shall 
[continue to] to teach them; Brahmayamalatantra 39.28: raudraya coditenatha $rikanthena 
mahayase | daksinena tu vaktrena daksinasrotasambhavam "Through Srikantha, O woman of 
renown, impelled by Raudra [Sakti], is [the revelation] arising from the rightward stream 
[which includes the Bhairavatantras and those of the Vidyapitha], via the rightward face.’; 
Finally, all three streams of Mantramarga are said to be received by $rikantha, who goes on 
to act as the primary teacher of these streams in Brahmayamalatantra 39.91-92: adimo 
jfüanasandohas tribhih srotair vinirgatah | sadasivena devena srikanthaya prabhasitam | | 
sapadajfianasandohah srikanthena mahayase | dasasrotavibhagena bhasitam sadhakecchaya "The 
primordial mass of scriptural wisdom emerged via three streams. The Lord Sadasiva 
expounded it to Srikantha. Srikantha, O woman of great renown, taught the mass of 
sriptural wisdom having [one hundred] and a quarter [thousand verses], with division into 
ten streams, according with the wishes of sadhakas." The translations and edition of these 
Brahmayamala passages are those of Shaman HATLEY. 


421 
See the previous footnote for relevant references. 


422 1 thank Shaman HATLEY for this insight, which will be further corroborated by the 


analysis below. 
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itself may hearken back to Lakuliga and Somaóarman who are conceived as 
founders of the Pasupata tradition. This is another possible explanatory factor for 
how this divine guru, Srikantha, would be retroactively singled-out as the 
primary teacher of the Five Streams of tantric Saivism. With the exception of a 
few intriguing verses in the Brahmayamalatantra cited above, I am not aware of 
any unambiguous scriptural attestations in the Mantramarga identifying 
Srikantha as the primary teacher of entire streams or the greater canon of 
revelation.” 

Why is this brief query into the identity of Srikantha pertinent to our 
inquiry? Abhinavagupta relates an account that positions Srikantha as the divine 
instigator of prominent lineages of Siddhas that bequeathed the post-scriptural 
Saiva traditions that came to circulate within the religious environment of 
Kashmir. While describing the transition from the broader Mantramarga 
scriptural era to the emergence of lineages that flourished locally in Kashmir, 
Abhinavagupta depicts this transitional moment as the descent of three Siddhas. 
These Siddhas are decreed by Srikantha to restore a Saiva revelatory tradition 
that has fallen into obscurity. The relevant verse, about to be cited, follows an 


account of the Siddhayogesvarimata’s transmission, which is likely based upon the 


423 However, the ninth- to tenth-century post-scriptural Saiddhantika work, the 


Ratnatrayapariksa, has a commentary by Aghoragivacarya who does identify Srikantha as the 
primary agent of revelation of “all [Saiva] scriptures.” See Ratnatrayapariksa 1: namah sivaya 
Saktyai ca bindave sasvataya ca | gurave ca ganesaya kartikeyaya dhimate ‘Salutations to Siva, 
Sakti, and Bindu, which is eternal, and also to the Guru, GaneSa, and wise Kartikeya.’ 
Aghora$iva glosses "guru" accordingly: sakalasamhitanam avatarakatvena gurum ... 
bhagavantam Srikanthanatham ‘the guru is the blessed Srikantha since he is the agent of 
revelation (avataraka) of all [Saiva] scriptures.’ 
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longer redaction of the scripture that is no longer extant.” 


Jayaratha introduces 
the passage by signaling that this report of the transmission of these three 
Siddhas is based on an analysis of the gurus*” (i.e., not mentioned in scriptural 
sources). Abhinavagupta divulges this more recent history of the tradition on the 


authority of the oral report of gurus accordingly: 


When, during the intervening period, there was break in the lineage of these 
transmitters, [three] Siddhas, on the command of Srikantha, descended (avataran): 
Tryambaka, Amardaka, and Srinatha, each proficient in the nondual, dual, and 
nondual-cum-dual teachings of Siva, respectively. Of the first lineage, a second is 
known through the line of his daughter. That is the well-established lineage called 
the Ardhatryambaka (Half-Tryambaka). And for this reason, on the basis of these 
lines of transmission, three-and-a-half orders proliferated through the [works of] 
generations of disciples who established innumerable branches. 


Abhinavagupta here registers a rupture in the transmission of the Trika tradition. 
This standard theme in post-scriptural literature across premodern South Asian, 
we will see, is particularly prevalent in the narration of Kashmir’s eventual 
reception of Saiva revelatory traditions: the corruption and loss of tradition 
followed by a post-rupture recovery. Following this break, we have three 
Siddhas who descend to establish traditional orders, Tryambaka, Amardaka, and 
Srinatha, in addition to a lineage established by Tryambaka’s daughter, all of 


which continued to branch out through future generations of disciples. 


424 Tantrüloka 36.1-36.10. 


425 ^ reference to the second component or phase of the transmission of the sastra (ayatir ... 


gurubhis ca nirüpita) which forms the topic of this chapter and is mentioned by 
Abhinavagupta in Tantrdloka 36.1. 


426 Tantraloka 36.12-14: tesam kramena tanmadhye bhrastam kalantarad yada | tada 


Srikanthanathajnavasat siddha avataran | | tryambakamardakabhikhyasrinatha advaye dvaye | 
dvayadvaye ca nipunah kramena $ivasasane | | adyasya canvayo jajfie dvitiyo duhitrkramat | sa 
cardhatryambakabhikhyah samtanah supratisthitah | | atas cardhacatasro ‘tra mathikah 
samtatikramat | Sisyaprasisyair vistirnah satasakham vyavasthitaih. 
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Abhinavagupta sees himself not only as the inheritor of these revelatory 
lineages. He also envisions the Tantraloka, even though it ultimately identified 
with the Trika transmitted in the line of Tryambaka, as an exquisite decoction of 
the essence of each of these three-and-a-half streams.*” In the final chapter of the 
Tantraloka, Abhinavagupta poetically envisions his immediate gurus in each of 
these Siddha lineages:** 


Vamanatha, son of the excellent Guru Eraka, [my] helmsman over the ocean of the 
[Saiddhantika] Amardaka lineage, the son of Bhūtirāja, initiated by his father, [my] 
sun in the vast sky of the Srinatha lineage, Laksmanaguptanatha, disciple of Utpala, 
the disciple of Somananda, [my Visnu] lying on the ocean of the lineage of 
Tryambaka, Sambhunatha who was known to be omniscient, descended from 
Sumati[natha], [my] full moon over the ocean of the Kaula lineage. 
Adorning the first line of the three paradigmatic Siddhas, originating from 
Amardaka, is the guru Vamanatha, who must have been instrumental for 
Abhinavagupta's mastery of the scriptural literature of Saiva Siddhanta. 
Abhinavagupta cites Siddhanta scriptures throughout the Tantraloka,"? but does 


so under the premise that they represent the base level of revelation of the 


Mantramarga. Thus he considers "their prescriptions valid except where specific 


427 Tantraloka 36.15: adhyustasamtatisrotahsarabhitarasahrtim | vidhaya tantraloko ‘yam syandate 
sakalan rasan ‘Having collected the essential flavors that are the distillation of the streams 
that are these three-and-a-half lineages, this Tantraloka flows with all their rasas.’ 


428 Tantraloka 37.60-61: *amardasamtatimaharnavakarnadharah 
saddaisikairakavaratmajavamanathah (amarda em. : ananda Ed.) | 
srinathasamtatimahambaragharmakantih $ribhütirajatanayah svapitrprasadah | | 
traiyambakaprasarasügarasayisomanandatmajotpalajalaksmanaguptanathah | 
turyakhyasamtatimahodadhipürnacandrah *Srisaumatah (em. : $risomatah Ed.) sakalavit kila 
Sambhunathah. Emendations and translation of SANDERSON. See SANDERSON (2007a), pp. 327- 
328, footnote 316. For further detail on the second rather consequential emendation, see 
SANDERSON (2005), pp. 132-133, footnote 106. 

429 SANDERSON (2007a), p. 375: “Among scriptures of the Siddhanta he cites the 
Kacabhargava, the Kamika, the Kalottara, the Kirana, the Diksottara, the Nihsvasa, the Parakhya, 
the Pauskara, the Matanga, the Mayasamgraha, the Mukutottara, the Rauravasütrasamgraha, the 
Sarvajnanottara, and the Svayambhuvasütrasamgraha." 
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instructions in non-Saiddhantika scriptures block their application for those 
initiated into the practice ordained in these more restricted traditions.”*” For the 
lineage emanating from Srinatha, Abhinavagupta identifies his guru as the son of 
Bhaütiraja.?' He then notes that Laksmanagupta is his master in the Tryambaka 
lineage, and Sambhunatha in the fourth, i.e. the Kaula Ardhatryambaka line 
transmitted by Tryambaka's daughter. 

Of great importance among these lineages in appreciating the transitional 
process between the scriptures and the post-scriptural world of Abhinavagupta 
are the Tryambaka and Ardhatryambaka lines. The former, associated with the 


Trika cult of the Vidyapitha and the Saiva philosophical tradition known as 


°° Thid., p. 376. For an in depth consideration of how the teachings of specialized scriptures 


can take precedent over more general injunctions, see NEMEC (forthcoming), espcially p. 27ff 
and Appendix A. This study not only considers the underlying grammatical principles 
involved in these hermeneutic maneuvers, but also perceptively reflects on the ramifications 
of this handling of stratified traditions in relationship to the process of religious change in 
Kashmir, India, and beyond. 


#1 SANDERSON identifies the son of Bhütiraja with Mahe$vara, one of Abhinavagupta’s 


gurus who SANDERSON claims is exalted in the opening and closing benedictions of the 
Paratrisikavivarana, Tantraloka 1.9 and Tantralokaviveka ad loc., and the closing verses of 
Abhinavagupta's Bhagavadgitarthasamgraha. See SANDERSON (2005), p. 123, footnote 85. It 
should be noted that in SANDERSON (20073), p. 360, footnote 426, Abhinavagupta's teacher in 
the Bhagavadgitarthasamgraha is identified not as Mahe$vara (Bhütiraja's son), but rather 
Bhütiraja himself. Indeed, SANDERSON's change of opinion is no doubt related to the 
ambiguity of the Sanskrit in this passage (Bhagavadgitarthasamgraha, p. 186, concluding verses, 
1-2). Morever, I have yet to see in the secondary literature a clear reckoning of this mention 
of Bhütiràja (or his son) at the end of the Bhagavadgitarthasamgraha, with his praise of 
Bhattenduraja (also his teacher of the Dhvanyaloka mentioned in his locana) as his teacher of 
this text at its outset (opening verse 6). Abhinavagupta presentation of the four gurus of the 
three-and-a-half orders—Vamanatha, Mahesvara, Laksmanagupta, and Sambhunatha— 
demonstrates that they contributed to the knowledge concretized in the Tantraloka. 
SANDERSON argues that among Sambhunatha, Bhütiraja, Mahesvara, and Laksmanagupta, 
who are all venerated in the course of Abhinavagupta’s major Saiva works, these four gurus 
“did not contribute in equal measure [to the Tantraloka]. The least important of the four 
appears to have been Maheévara. He is cited only once as the source of a particular teaching, 
and his accomodation in the opening verses is correspondingly unemphatic." See 
SANDERSON (2005), p. 125. On the Srinatha lineage that Abhinavagupta receives from 
Maheávara, see Ibid., pp. 127-128, footnote 95. 
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sew are 


Pratyabhijnasastra (Systematic Discourse on Recognition), was received from 
Laksmanagupta who adorned a lineage which has left us with a surfeit of post- 
scriptural literature. Abhinavagupta, at the beginning of the Tantraloka, offers a 
charming praise-poem dedicated to Tryambaka’s lineage, depicting its venerable 
gurus as lustrous pearls in the Tamraparni river:*” 


The ancient gurus are unsurpassable, possessing that exceptional luster of the 
multitudes of excellent pearls in the Tamraparni [river] that is [transmissional] 
stream called “Traiyambaka” (‘Descended from the Siddha Tryambaka’). Those 
[ancient gurus] are flawless navigators, swaying in the play of waves in the 
scriptural ocean of the masters. 


The ancient gurus adorning Tryambaka’s lineage are compared to pearls in the 
Tamraparni, a famous South Indian river sourced in the Malaya mountains 
renowned for its pearls. This alluring image evokes the beauty of the lineage as 
rushing water and the gurus as glimmering pearls shining in that stream. It then 
adds another evocative portrayal of these same lineage members expertly 
piloting a ship that is navigating the ocean of the gurusastra, the scriptural 
teachings of tantric masters. This additional poetic image hints at the transition 
from pure scriptural works taught by Siva to other “sastras” or sacred literature 
affiliated with Saiva teachers, describing that body of work as a vast as ocean 


that requires virtuosic helmsmen-exegetes to cross. 


#2 Tantraloka 1.8: traiyambakabhihitasantatitamraparnisanmauktikaprakarakantivisesabhajah | 


pūrve jayanti guravo gurusastrasindhukallolakelikalanamalakarnadharah. 
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The image of guru-pearls returns in another description of the recent 
history of the same lineage in a series of verses that commence Abhinavagupta’s 
Iévarapratyabhijfiaoimaréinr.^? 


He [Utpaladeva] taught the flawless knowledge system known as Recognition of the 
Lord (I$varapratyabhijfia), which is a means for the ultimate human purpose— 
[recognition of] the one knowing subject without a second. That [szstra] reflects the 
wisdom of the auspicious master Somananda, a pearl in the lineage that descended 
from [the Siddha] Tryambaka. I am the grand disciple of that [guru Utpaladeva]. 
Upon understanding [this sastra] from the illustrious Laksmanagupta, I will [now] 
compose this short commentary on [Utpaladeva's] aphoristic teachings [on the 
Recognition of the Lord]. 


Less lyrical than the previous verse on the Tryambaka lineage, this collection of 
verses nonetheless enumerates the last three Kashmirian gurus in the Tryambaka 
lineage, Somananda, Utpaladeva, and Laksmanagupta, with the first teacher, 
Somananda, described as a “pearl” in the line of gurus. These masters are 
collectively responsible for Abhinavagupta's reception and subsequent mastery 
of the Saiva philosophical system known as Pratyabhijfia, which forms the 
bedrock of all of Abhinavagupta's learned exegesis.’ 

Of Somananda (fl. c. 900-950),*? a single genre-bending"^ monograph 


survives, the Sivadrsti (‘The Outlook of Siva’), which embodies, along with the 


488 Iévarapratyabhijfisvimarsini opening verses 2-4: Sritraiyambakasadvamsamadhya- 
muktamayasthiteh | srisomanandanathasya vijfianapratibimbakam | | 
anuttarananyasaksipumarthopayam abhyadhat | isvarapratyabhijnakhyam yah sastram yat 
sunirmalam | | tatprasisyah karomy etam tatsütraviortim laghum | buddhvabhinavagupto ‘ham 
srimallaksmanaguptatah 


434 SANDERSON (2007a), p. 382: “All Abhinavagupta’s exegesis proceeds on the basis of 


the -vivrtih), the Ajadapramatrsiddhi, the Isvarasiddhi, the Sambandhasiddhi, and his 
commentary on Somanda’s Sivadrsti.” 


35 On this dating of Somananda, see NEMEC (2011), p. 12, footnote 19. 
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Sivasiitra and Spandakarika, one of “the very first tantric post-scriptural 
expressions of a philosophical non-dualism.”*” Appended to the end of the KSTS 
edition of the Sivadrsti is an autobiographical passage attributed to Somananda 
that may be an addendum penned by one of his direct disciples,“ which would 
place it in the first half of the tenth century. The narrative, which concludes in the 
first-person voice of Somànanda (representing either his self-referential 
statements or a literary device of his disciple), fleshes out, in a highly idealized 
fashion, the genesis of the Tryambaka lineage culminating in the composition of 
Somananda's Sivadrsti. 

John NEMEC notes that this account, although not fully substantiable as a 


source of historical information on the author's lineage, “squares perfectly well 


us Ibid., (2011), pp. 17-18: "Now, the Sivadrsti is unlike a great number of the tantric post- 


scriptural works that have come down to us. Many of these texts appear in the form of direct 
exegesis—commentaries that gloss scriptural sources—and many of the Kashmiri post- 
scriptural works, even when appearing in the form of hymns or other sorts of freestanding 
compositions, regularly cleave closely to the particular scriptural sources that they aim to 

as a work of pure philosophy, even if it accounts for soteriology (as do so many Indian 
philosophical works) and is admittedly ‘based on a scriptural back-ground.’ The Sivadrsti, by 
contrast, appears as a work that carries the flavor of the tantras more or less throughout, but 
does so for the most part without tying itself too closely to any particular scriptural source. 
This approach, then, is more or less in line with the apparent strategy of the two root texts of 
the Spanda School, the Spandakarikas and the Sivasiitras. The concern here, then, is to 
distinguish Somananda’s Sivadrsti from the sort of works that closely follow and 
meticulously gloss scripture, on the one hand, and from the rather more intentionally 
differences between the Sivadrsti and the root texts of the Spanda School that we have just 
mentioned... On the other hand, the Sivadrsti is rather more philosophically oriented than 
the more yogically and/or mystically inclined Spandakarikas and Sivasütras, while being 
simultaneously more eee, oriented and colored by scripture than the 


^37 Thid., (2011), p. 2. 


438 
45. 


On this interpretation of the source of this passage and its status, see Ibid., p. 21, footnote 
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with the idea of the author as a Siddha descended to earth in order to propagate 
the secrets of the enlightened ones among those ready to hear them."^" In this 
sense, it follows the pattern of the Kaula model of religious authority of placing 
great emphasis on the intervention of Siddhas in sustaining the transmission of 
esoteric revelations, with the novel insertion of a first-person narrative voice. 
What follows is NEMEC’s translation of the entire passage based on his editorial 
compilation of three sources:*° 


In the past there were secrets, of which the Saiva ones were chief, (held) in the 
mouth(s) of great-souled sages; they alone were able to give initiation. When the 
Kali(-age) began, they went to an inaccessible region and to Kalapi village in 
particular. This being so, (and) the teachings (therefore) being lost, God, wandering 
on Mount Kaildsa, crossed down to earth in the image of Srikantha in order to grace 
(humanity). The Lord commanded a sage named Durvaàsas, whose semen was 
turned upwards: “act in a manner such that the Sastra is not lost.” Following that the 
lord [Durvasas], having received the command from God, made a great effort and 
created a mind-born son named Tryambakaditya, to whom he transferred the secrets 
completely. Following that, he, for his part, went to a cave, appropriately called 


^?? Thid., p. 22. 


^9? fpi, pp. 23-24. The Sanskrit of the passage cited here adopts NEMEC's editorial choices in 


his collation of manuscript B = Berlin Manuscript (Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin, manuscript 
number Ms/fol 910a), the KSTS edition of Sivadrsti 7.107-123ab, and the partial citation of the 
passage found in Tantralokaviveka ad Tantraloka 1.8. See Ibid., p. 22, footnote 48: saivadini 
rahasyani pürvam dsan mahatmanam | rsimam vaktrakuhare teso evanugrahakriya | | kalau pravrtte 
yütesu tesu durgamagocaram | kalapigramapramukham ucchinne Sivasasane | | kailasadau brahman 
devo mürtya érikantharüpaya | anugrahayavatirnas codayam asa bhütale | | munim dürvasasam 
nama bhagavan ürdhoaretasam | nocchidyate yatha sastram rahasyam kuru tadrsam | | tatah sa 
bhagavan devad adesam prapya yatnatah | sasarja manasam putram tryambakadityanamakam | | 
tasmin samkramayam dsa rahasyani samantatah | so ‘pi gatvā guham samyak tryambakakhyam tatah 
param | | tannamná cihnitam tatra sasarja manasa sutam | kham utpapata samsiddhas tatputro ‘pi 
tatha tatha | | siddhas tadvat sutotpattya siddha evam caturdasa | yavat paficadasah putrah 
sarvasastravisaradah || sa kadacil lokayatram asinah preksate tatah | bahir mukhasya tasyatha 
brahmani kacid eva hi | | riipayauvanasaubhagyabandhura sa gata drsam | drstvd tam laksanair 
yuktam yogyam kanyam athatmanah | | sadharmacarinim samyag gatvd tatpitaram svayam | 
arthayitvā brahmanim tam anayam asa yatnatah | | brahmanena vivahena tato jatas tathavidhah | 
tena yah sa ca kalena kasmiresv agato brahman | | namnd sa samgamadityo varsadityo ‘pi tatsutah | 
tasyapy abhiit sa bhagavan arunadityasamjfiakah | | anandasamjfiakas tasmad udbabhüva 
tathavidhah | tasmad asmi samudbhiitah somanandakhya idrsah | | karomi sma prakaranam 
Sivadrstyabhidhanakam | evam esa tryambakakhya teramba desabhasaya | sthita sisyprasisyadair 
vistirna mathikodita | tad evam etad vihitam maya prakaranam manak | | prarthyante ‘smin 
prayukte ‘pi guravo grahanam prati. 
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Tryambaka, and there created with his mind a son marked by that name. The 
Siddha, fully accomplished, flew to the sky, as did his son, and so on and so forth. In 
this way, through the birth of sons, there were fourteen accomplished ones, until the 
fifteenth son, who was learned in all the scriptures. Sitting (in that inaccessible 
region), he at some point in time observed from there the activity of the world. 
Thereupon, a certain female Brahmin, who was young and beautiful, fell into the 
gaze of that outward-looking one. Then, having seen that young woman endowed 
with good characteristics and suitable to be his wife, he went, as is appropriate, to 
her father himself, and supplicated him and took that Brahmin woman with great 
effort (as his wife). Following that there was engendered by the brahminical 
marriage one [i.e., a son] of the same qualities (as the others in his family line), and 
wandering about he went, after some time, to Kashmir. He was Samgamaditya by 
name, and Varsaditya was his son. He [i.e., Varsaditya] also had (a son,) the lord 
named Arunaditya. From him was born one named Ananda of the same qualities (as 
the others in his family line). I, Somananda by name, am his son, endowed with such 
qualities (as those preceding me in my family line). I wrote the treatise called the 
Sivadrsti. In this way is established this [lineage], called the Tryambaka—Teramba in 
the local language—, which has been widely diffused by generations of students 
(prior to me) and is spoken of as a school of thought. Now, I have therefore merely 
provided this treatise; (but) even though I have undertaken it, one should resort to 
the gurus in order to understand (it). 


One noteworthy feature of this account, which is also directly referred to by 
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Abhinavagupta,™ is the way it connects the legendary project of a lineage of 
Siddhas to salvage a defunct transmission of secret teachings with the formation 
of a patrilineal transmission. This transition is marked by Somananda's ancestor, 


Samgamaditya, who left Kalapi village and came to settle in Kashmir. All of 


these events set the conditions for the Sivadrsti to meet the light of day, a 
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Srikanthanathat guruparvakramam sücayati | tatra hi $ri$rikanthanathah sdsane samutsanne 
Sridurvasomunim tadavataranaya didesa, so ‘pi $ritryambakadityam traiyambakakhye lokaprasiddhya 
tairimbabhidhane gurusantane pravartayitaram manasam sasarja ityadi vitatya uktam | 
Srikanthanathas ca adhigatatattvah srimadanantanathat so ‘pi $ribhagavacchaktita ityadi agamesu 
nirüpitam iti sampirno guruparvakramah uktah ‘The sequence of the members of the guru 
lineage found in that [text], the Sivadrsti, arising from Srikantha is traced out [therein]. For 
when the teachings had gone into obscurity, in that [lineage] the illustrious Srikantha taught 
the sage Sri Durvasas in order to make them descend. That [Durvasas], for his part, 
generated a mind-born [son], the holy Tryambakaditya, as the initiator of the guru lineage 
called Traiyambaka, which is called Tairimba according to local usage. This is taught in great 
detail [in that text]. And Srikanthanatha himself comprehended the essence [of the 
teachings] from the auspicious Anantanatha. And that [Ananta received the teachings] from 
the Sakti of the blessed Lord. This and more is laid down in the scriptures. Thus the 
complete sequence of the members of the guru lineage is taught.’ 
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monograph (prakarana) meant to further propagate the teachings of the 
Tryambaka order (mathika) at the dawn of the post-scriptural phase of Kashmir’s 
Saiva literature. 

In addition to themes of recovery and preservation of secret teachings by 
Siddhas and the subsequent ancestral migration of later generations of Siddhas 
to Kashmir, other elements from this narrative are worth dwelling on. These are 
themes that also recur in other narratives in the greater imaginary of Kashmir’s 
reception of Saivism. Moreover, these themes are recapitulated in 
Abhinavagupta’s own first-person autobiographical passages, to be taken up in 
chapter five. This account of Somananda’s lineage pivots on one particular 
Siddha, the fifteenth mind-born son in the line of Durvasas, who interrupts the 
process of a secret transmission from father to mind-born son by “observing the 
activity of the world” as an “outward-looking one.” This leads to his marriage 
and the carnal procreation of a son. This Siddha’s actions cue a transition in the 
pattern from celibate (ardhvaretas) Siddhas mentally generating heirs to whom 
they transmit secret knowledge, ostensibly in the remote region of Kalapi, to 
non-celibate teachers (adhoretas) more focused on the broader world. Indeed, it is 
this fifteenth mind-born Siddha's son, Samgamaditya, who is the first to 
broadcast the esoteric teachings abroad, in Kashmir. The final mind-born son is 
the subject of a sizable internal narrative about becoming smitten with a lovely 
woman and their subsequent brahminical marriage. He is also predicated as 
“learned in all the sastras” (sarvasastravisarada), certainly a meaningful 


qualification for initiating a transmission to a more extensive audience within the 
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Tryambaka lineage, which comes to be associated with significant Saiva 
philosophical works in the post-scriptural context. 

We noted that the distinction between celibate and non-celibate teachers 
was also a significant one in the narrative of Matsyendranatha’s sons, who 
facilitated the dissemination of Kaula Saivism. Abhinavagupta notes that six of 
twelve sons were especially qualified to transmit the teachings because, unlike 
Durvasas and the subsequent fourteen mind born sons of the early Tryambaka 
lineage, their semen was not held upwards (adhoretas). Thus these non-celibate 
sons, whom Abhinavagupta specifies are qualified precisely because they 
allowed their virile energy (virya) to flow,” are also worshipped in the Kaula 
mandala, in addition to the Yuganathas, alongside their six tantric consorts.'^? 
Furthermore, like the above narrative recorded in select manuscripts of the 
Sivadrsti, these non-celibate Siddhas signal the proliferation of the teachings to 


new locales, comprising a Kaula network of non-urban sites™* and thus a great 


expansion of Kaula-based traditions. 


^? Tantraloka 29.42: adhikaro hi viryasya prasarah kulavartmani | tadaprasarayogena te prokta 


ürdhvaretasah ‘For qualification is the flow of the virile energy within the Kula path. Those 
[other unqualified sons] who practice stopping that flow are called "ürdhoaretas" (with 
upward-turned semen).' Jayaratha's exposition of this verse extrapolates Abhinavagupta's 
otherwise terse phrase. Tantralokaviveka ad Tantraloka 29.42: adhikaro hi nama viryasya 
mantramudrasambandhinah spharasya caramadhatos ca kulavartmani saisye madhyanadyadau 
dehamarge śākte ca adyadhare prasarah samkramanam sa eva esam nastiti ete ürdhoaretasah proktah 
svatmamatravisrantisatattva eva ity arthah. 


443 ; ee i ; cnet 4s TE 
The six non-celibate sons, who initiate diverse lineages with six lines of transmission 


(ovalli), are described as the objects of worship in Tantrdloka 29.35: ete hi sadhikarah pūjyā 
yesam iyam bahuvibheda | santatir anavacchinna citra Sisyaprasisyamayr. 

444 The initiation name of each line of transmission is given, along with the corresponding 
secret hand gestures, hermitages, begging places, and sacred sites in Tantrdloka 29.36-39: 
anandavalibodhiprabhupadantatha yogisabdanta | eta ovallyah syur mudrasatkam kramat to etat | | 
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Even ignoring the slight chance that Somananda did compose this 
transmission account of the Tryambaka lineage, the opening benediction of the 
Sivadrsti, unquestionably penned by Somananda himself, makes a first-person 
claim that the author is fully immersed in Siva. This convention comes to be 
prevalent in the writings of non-dual Saiva exegetes of post-scriptural Kashmir. 
However, Abhinavagupta, as we will see, injects a certain boldness to his first- 
person claims of enlightenment. Somananda praises Siva in a benedictory 
1:5 


formulation that is decidedly nondua 


May Siva, who has penetrated my form by warding himself off by means of his own 
self, pay homage to his (all-)extensive self by means of his own power. 


The fact that Somananda describes his own form as penetrated by Siva signals 
his authority to transmit the teaching now underway, for this statement is a 
direct affirmation of his identity with the reality of Siva at the outset of his 


work.’ This first-person claim of being directly immersed in the goal that the 


daksamgusthadikanisthikantam atha sā kanīyasī vamat | dvidasantordhvagakundalibaindava- 
hynnabhikandam iti chummah | | Sabaradabillapattillah karabillambisarabillah | 
adabidombidaksinabillah kumbharikaksarakhya ca | | devikottakuladritripurikamakhyam attahasas ca 
| daksinapitham caitat satkam gharapallipithagam kramasah. Here the six sacred sites listed are 
Devikotta, Kuladri (Kaulagiri), Tripuri, Kamakhya, Attahasa, and Daksinapitha. 

is Sivadrsti 1.1: asmadriipasamavistah svatmanatmanivarane | sivah karotu nijaya namah saktya 
tatatmane. Translation of NEMEC (2011). 


446 Indeed, this is supported by Utpaladeva's immediate gloss of Somananda's benediction 


in his commentary to his master's text, the padasarigati ad Sivadrsti 1.1: yo 'ham namaskaromi sa 
Sivo 'smadrüpenaikyam praptah ‘I, who pay homage, am Siva, who has attained unity with my 
form.' This is the translation of NEMEC (2011), p. 100. For an alternative interpretation of 
Utpaladeva's gloss on this benedictory verse that sees it more as a theological statement 
about the fact that all beings are penetrated by Siva than Somananda’s personal claim of his 
realization of identity with Siva, see WALLIS (2014), pp. 389-390. Nevertheless, following his 
analysis of this verse and Utpaladeva's commentary upon it, WALLIS also acknowledges that 
this benediction can indeed be read as the author's announcement of his preliminary 
immersion in the reality of Siva as a way of ensuring the composition that follows is carried 
through to completion without obstacles. This interpretation, more in line with the notion 
that this benedictory verse encodes a first-person claim of realization on the part of the 
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text aims to illuminate, surely a rarity in classical and medieval brahminical 
tracts renowned for hyperbolic displays of self-deprecation and humility, can be 
fruitfully related to the Kaula model of authority explored above. Authors as 
gurus and teachers of Kaula-based traditions, who are not only more pivotal in 
the transmission of knowledge but also prized for their mastery and success as 
perfected beings (Siddhas), have greater impetus to proclaim their realization of 
the highest goal. Now that we are reading the works of Siddhas that are not 
scriptural, i.e. ultimately authored by Siva and brought down (avatarana) by 
Siddhas, there is an incentive for these claims to be phrased as first-person 
proclamations. 


Utpaladeva, Somananda’s direct pupil, makes a similar claim in his 


fleshed out in his auto-commentary. What follows is a translation of both: 


After miraculously becoming a servant of Mahe$vara and desiring to be of service to 
humanity as well, I will justify logically the recognition of that [Siva], which is the 
cause for the attainment of all success. [Auto-comment:] In attaining, by the grace of 


Somananda, is based upon Abhinavagupta’ S oue eu on md s opening 
Abhinavagupta agreed with the nondual doctrine Utpala sets out above, it is probable that 
he read the verse in this latter sense, i.e. expressing an immersion into the Divine [on the part 
of the author] that is the means by which the obstacles (vighnah) to the completion of the 
work are deflected. For this i is precise. what he argues in a passage near the beginning of 
translated by SANDERSON (2005: 80-82). In this passage, Abhinava ie that one’s 
awakening must be reinforced through repeated acts of samdvesa, or immersion into the Siva- 
svabhava, and further that samavesa is specifically a prerequisite to composing a spiritual 
treatise both for the inspiration it provides and the power to deflect obstacles that it 
generates." 


seen iy janam apimam akhilam svasvaminam a ea: 
pratyabhijfiapayami yena paramarthalabhena paritusyeyam. 
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Parameévara alone, the great fortune of being his servant, extremely difficult to come 
by, and being embarrassed by this solitary success, I will cause all of humanity as 
well to recognize their Lord by the method (upaya) that will be taught [in this text], in 
order that I might be completely fulfilled by virtue of their realization of the highest 
reality. 


Phrasing his attainment of the goal in a humble manner with the image of God's 
servant, Utpaladeva nonetheless describes himself, in an endearing way, as being 
"embarrassed" by the fact he has realized the goal while others have not. What 
follows is an expression of his altruistic aim to share this magnificent gift, 
received by dint of Siva's grace, with all of humanity. 

Abhinavagupta, in his shorter commentary (vimarSini) on this text, reads 
into and significantly elaborates the logic underlying Utpaladeva's first-person 
claim of "solitary success," and also explicates the nondual implications of being 
a "servant" of Siva in his introduction to this benedictory verse: '^ 


With the aspiration of transferring to others the state of identity with the supreme 
Lord whose powers had been perceived in his own fully revealed Self, and 
considering that success, free from obstacles, is preceded by communicating his own 
identity [with the Lord], the author states his purpose [for composing the text]. 
[Utpaladeva does this] with the intention of generating the capacity to realize [one's 
own] identity with that Lord, [an intention] whose secondary aim is an awareness of 
surrender to the unsurpassable excellence of Siva. 


When Utpaladeva claims to have miraculously attained the status of a servant of 
Maheévara, Abhinavagupta reinterprets this as a confessional statement about 


Utpaladeva's own perfect identity with supreme Siva.^? Furthermore, 
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aparoksatmani drstasaktikam paramesvaratanmayatam paratra samcikramayisuh 
svatadatmyasamarpanapirvam avighnena tatsampattim manyamanah 
paramesvarotkarsaprahvataparamarsasesataya paramesvaratadatmyayogyatapadanabuddhya 
prayojanam asitrayati. 

a Abhinavagupta's departure from Utpaladeva's humble tone in his own claims of 
enlightenment, and his interpretation of the inner meaning and function of Utpaladeva's 
benediction, both suggest that he is introducing a more bold style and religious self- 
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Abhinavagupta supplies the reason for sharing this information at the outset of 
the text. Utpaladeva aspires to transfer or transmit (samcikramayisu) to others, 
namely humanity, this awareness of identity with Parameévara, the full power of 
which has been revealed in his own Self. The way to effectively accomplish this 
transference, to prepare his disciples for this recognition, is to first communicate 
(samarpana) his own identity with Siva. A number of premises necessarily follow 
from Abhinavagupta's elucidation of Utpaladeva's intention for making a first- 
person claim of realization. Rather than skirting impropriety or distancing the 
author from the reader, first-person claims of enlightenment in this system are 
meant to instill trust in the audience, empowering them to realize the full 
potential of the liberating teaching. This kind of transmission from teacher to 
disciple requires that the teacher has fully recognized his or her own identity 
with Paramaáiva, a criterion which is directly derived from the Kaula vision of 
an ideal guru, to be explored below. In addition to these first-person claims in the 
Tryambaka lineage that Abhinavagupta received, we also find Jfiananetra, a 
pivotal figure and Avataraka of the Krama tradition, making a remarkable 
statement about his own realization of the ineffable reality of the Goddess at the 


conclusion of his only surviving work. These concluding verses include a non- 


consciousness into the tradition of Pratyabhijfia, one which is perhaps more resonant with 
Jfiánanetra's first-person proclamation of enlightenment explored below. I am indebted to 
the comments of Anne MONIUS on this point. 


450 Kalikastotra vv. 19-20: yadrn mahasmasane drstam devyah svarüpram akulastham | tadrg 
jagattrayam idam bhavatu tavamba prasadena | | ittham svariipastutir abhyadhayi 
samyaksamdavesadasavasena | mayd Sivenastu Sivaya samyan mamaiva visvasya tu mangalakhye ‘O 
mother, by your favour, may these three worlds appropriate the nature of the Goddess that 
rests within the transcendental void, as I experienced it in the great cremation ground. Thus 
I, Siva, have expressed praise of my own nature by force of the state of true immersion. O 
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dual praise of the author’s own supreme nature through his immersion 
(samüvesa) in that highest reality, and also the intention for others to enjoy this 
liberating realization of which he is the beneficiary. These precedents are critical 
for interpreting Abhinavagupta's own claims to be an empowered guru. 

Before considering other narratives of pivotal figures in the Sakta-Saiva 
religious streams in Kashmir, we will first briefly consolidate a few themes from 
the Tryambaka lineage treated above. Srikantha, identified by Abhinavagupta as 
the primary authoritative teacher of the fives streams of the Mantramarga, 
commands three Siddhas—Tryambaka, Amardaka, and Srinatha—to descend to 
earth after the scriptural tradition fell into obscurity. In the account appended to 
the Sivadrsti, we learn about how Durvasas,*! the short-tempered sage known for 
his plot-twisting curses in Sanskrit epic literature, mediated the recovery of the 
teachings and transmitted them to Tryambaka, who established the lineage that 
Abhinavagupta received through its recent Kashmirian line—Somananda, 
Utpaladeva, and Laksmanagupta. Abhinavagupta describes the gurus in this 
lineage as peerless navigators in the ocean of sacred literature of the gurus 
(gurusastra), and earlier describes this account of the descent of the three Siddhas 
as based on the report of the gurus. The transition from scriptural traditions to 


post-scriptural literature is envisioned as being indebted to the intervention of 


Mangala, may it benefit the whole world that is itself myself." Edition and translation of 
SANDERSON (20072), p. 272. 

5! Durvasas is also mentioned as wrathful and as Krodhamuni or " Angry Sage" in 
Vidyapitha and Kaula scriptural sources. See SANDERSON (2007), p. 349, footnote 390. 
According to Dominic GOODALL (personal communication), Durvasas also depicted as an 
important mediator of scriptures in the Siddhanta literature. 
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key Siddha masters after a rupture in the tradition,” and the subsequent 
profusion of teachings of oceanic proportions is associated with Saiva gurus. 
Moreover, this ocean must be navigated by further generations of Saiva 
preceptors who carry the traditions forward through hundreds of branches. A 
pivotal moment in the transition from the age of scriptures to a post-scriptural 
phase of reception is the advent of teachers in the lineage who let their semen 
flow downwards (adhoretas), i.e. householder gurus who have sons to whom they 
can impart the tradition. In the Sivadrsti narrative, as well as those surrounding 
Matsyendranatha's sons, the transmission comes to be entrusted with non- 
celibate sons who, in turn, are associated with various important geographical 
sites. Despite a direct continuity with Kaula models of religious authority that 
prize individual Siddhas as consequential agents of transmission, these post- 
scriptural narratives feature an innovation that is absent in the Kaula models: 
first-person narration. This is evidenced in both the narrative of Somananda’s 
preceptorial lineage and also the first-person claims of realization at the outset of 
257 453 

Two pithy works of post-scriptural Kashmir that predated Somananda, 
garnered numerous commentaries, and heralded the nondual literature of post- 
scriptural Kashmir are the Sivasütra (‘Aphorisms of Siva’) and Spandakarika 


(‘Stanzas on Vibration’). Both texts clearly emanate from the scriptural realm of 


mA Although in the Siddhanta, the groups of mathas descending from Durvasas is not 


entirely post-scriptural. I am grateful to Dominic GOODALL for alerting me to this point. 


doe Although, as mentioned above, the first-person claim of Utpaladeva is somewhat 


concealed by his deference to Siva's grace, and retrospectively emboldened by 
Abhinavagupta's gloss. 
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Sakta Saivism, and in particular echo the doctrines and the “trans-ritual” 
orientation found in the Kulamarga. However, they are remarkable inasmuch as 
they intentionally distance themselves from any clear sectarian affinities in an 
aim to present a truly ecumenical Saiva teaching. The seventy-seven aphorisms 
of the Sivasütra, which articulate meditative techniques and a “yoga that 


7455 


develops as the interior reflection of outer ritual forms,"^" were revealed to the 


Kashmirian sage Vasugupta (c. 825-875). The earliest accounts of Vasugupta's 


44 On the Sivasütra, see SANDERSON (20072), pp. 402-403: “Moreover, they reveal no close 


attachment to the terminology and concepts of the Krama, the Trika, or any single scripture- 
based system so that we could clarify their meaning by drawing on its literature. One may 
say only that they present a creative epitome of doctrine and trans-ritual practice drawing, 
probably eclectically, from Kaula traditions that venerate Bhairava and the Mothers, 
teaching that the goal of practice is to realize that one is oneself the [Sakti]cakresvarah, the 
deity that controls the diverse powers that constitute the universe of experience, establishing 
this first through withdrawal into the heart of consciousness adn then through its expansion 
into the states that constitute the mundane awareness of the bound. This model of 
transcendence followed by an expansion that causes the state of enlightenment to pervade 
the transcended is central to the Kalikula, and the Aphorisms may well have drawn it 
directly or indirectly from that source. But there is much in them that cannot obviously be 
derived from it and several elements that cannot be traced to any other known scriptural 
source. " 


455 DYCZKOWSKI (19923), p. 7. See Ibid., pp. 7-8: “The sacred circle (cakra) in which the deities 


of the Tantric rite are worshipped is now understood to consist of the cognitive and other 
energies of the adept's consciousness which is identified with Siva, Who sits in the center of 
the circle as its divine master (cakresvara) and as the main object of worship. The sacred 
formula (mantra) is the adept's mind which arises out of Siva's universal consciousness to 
merge back into it in such a way as to be filled with Siva's own divine power, and so 
everything the yogi says is part of his incessant prayer. The deity the adept should meditate 
upon in the course of the ritual is perceived when he realizes that the universe is nothing but 
the play of his own consciousness. This is the real initiation that qualifies him to perform the 
sacred rites. The gift (dana) the teacher gives by means of the rites of initiation is the 
knowledge he transmits to his disciples of his true identity, and it is this same offering which 
he presents as food (anna) to the gods. The vow the disciple takes in the course of his 
initiation is to abide in the body, conscious that he is one with Siva for he has offered his 
conditioned bodily consciousness as an oblation into the fire of knowledge." 


456 This dating follows Sanderson's "crude method" of calculation, which assumes 


“preceptorial generations of twenty-five years and active lives of fifty," and identifies the 
active career of Bhatta Kallata, Vasugupta's direct pupil, as c. 850-900. See SANDERSON 
(20072), pp. 411 & 418. 
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reception of the Sivasütra describe the esoteric knowledge encapsulated in the 
text being orally transmitted to him by an anonymous Siddha. 

In his commentary (vivrti) on the final verse of Spandakarika,*’ where 
Bhatta Kallata is praising the wondrous speech of his own guru, Vasugupta, the 


)*8 describes that master who received 


commentator Rajanaka Rama (c. 950-1000 
the Sivasütra in this way:*? 


I praise the speech or teachings of the guru known as Vasugupta to whom the flow 
of nectar in the form of the essence of vibration, the secret doctrine of all esoteric 
[knowledge], was directly transmitted through the oral teaching of a Siddha. 


Vasugupta is here described as receiving the secret doctrine from the mouth or 
oral teaching of a Siddha (siddhamukha). This is an unambiguous Kaula 
formulation inasmuch as it emphasizes the essential role of a Siddha in directly 
transmitting (saksat samkranta) an esoteric teaching (rahasya) to Vasugupta, and in 
particular a transmission that is the reserve of an oral tradition. Bhagavadutpala 


(sometimes called Bhagavatotpala), who may well have been a contemporary of 


a Spandakarika 52: agadhasamsayambhodhisamuttaranatarinim | vande vicitrarthapadam citram 
tam gurubharatim ‘I venerate the wondrous speech of the Master, whose words and their 
meanings are marvelous; it is a boat to cross the unfathomable ocean of doubt.’ 


458 For an explanation of this date for Rajanaka Rama, see SANDERSON (2007a), p. 411. 


a Spandakarikavivrti ad Spandakarika 52 (p. 165): guroh vasuguptabhidhanasya saksat 


siddhamukhasamkrantasamastarahasyopanisadbhitaspandatattvamrtanihsyandasya bharatim vacam 
staumi. This numbering of the Spandakarika follows the edition of the Spandakarikaortti of 
Kallata Bhatta. This translation benefits from the one found in SANDERSON (20072), p. 403, 
footnote 572. 
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Rajanaka Rama living one generation before Abhinavagupta in Kashmir," offers 
a parallel explanation for the origin of the Sivasütra in his Spandapradipika: 


In this [Spanda system], this is the received tradition as it has been reported. Upon 
receiving that esoteric teaching from the guru Vasugupta, which was revealed to 
him through the oral teaching of a Siddha, the moon that is Bhatta Kallata, in order 
to awaken his disciples, composed this epitome [of that Sivasütra, i.e. the 
Spandakarika] as fifty verses in the anustubh meter. The purport of that [Spandakarika] 
was then made visible, to a certain extent, through the moonlight of his commentary 
[the Spandakarikaortti]. 


This view is characteristic of commentators on the Sivasitra and Spandakarika that 
predated Ksemaraja (c. 1000-1050), Abhinavagupta's direct disciple: the Sivasütra 
was revealed to Vasugupta, and his disciple, Kallata Bhatta, elaborated the 
wisdom condensed in those aphorisms in his Spandakarika. 

The earliest surviving commentary on the Sivasütra is the Varttika of the 
Kashmirian Bhaskara (c. 975-1025), a contemporary of Abhinavagupta, which he 
professes to have written in order to amend the erroneous ideas of his disciples 
resulting from corruption in the tradition.“ Bhaskara adds a specific location to 


the account of the reception of the Aphorisms of Siva, telling us they were 


460 On the likelihood of Bhagavadutpala’s mid-tenth-century date, see DYCZKOWSKI (1992a), 


p. 29. 


i Spandapradipika seventh & eighth opening verses: ayam atra kilamnayah 
siddhamukhenagatam rahasyam yat | tad bhattakallatendur vasuguptaguror avapya sisyanam | | 
avabodhartham anustup-pancasikayatra samgraham krtavan | yad api tadartho 
vyakhydjyotsnaprakatikrto ‘sti tenesat. 

462 Sivasīūtravārtika 1.9-1.10ab: daivakarir bhaskaro ‘ham antevasiganeritah | yasmad 
agamavibhramsad bhranter bhramitabuddhayah | | sukumard atas tani sütrüni vivrnomi ca ‘I am 
Bhaskara, the son of Divakara, who, upon receiving [that esoteric teaching] from that 
[Srtkanthabhatta] respectfully composes this Vartika on the aphorisms [of Siva], impelled by 
the assembly of my disciples. Since their very tender intellects are confused by erroneous 
ideas due to the corruption of the scriptural tradition, I will now explain those aphorisms 
[for their sake].’ 
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revealed through the command of a Siddha to Vasugupta on Kashmir's 
Mahadeva mountain:*” 


In earlier times, the aphorisms of Siva appeared to the guru Vasugupta on the 
auspicious Mahadeva mountain™ by the command of a Siddha. After [receiving 
them], that [Vasugupta] transmitted those esoteric teachings to the brahmin Bhatta 
Kallata. For his part, [Kallata transmitted] those aphorisms, divided into four 
chapters, [and] then expounded the [first] three of these [four chapters] through his 
Spandasitras [i.e. the Spandakarika], and then the last [chapter] through his 
commentary called the Tattvarthacintamani. 


Ksemaraja echoes Bhaskara's sentiments of addressing a corrupt tradition when 
announcing his reason ? for composing yet another commentary on the 
Sivasiitra, but introduces a new view, that comes to hold sway: Vasugupta, not 
Kallata Bhatta, authored the Spandakarika, upon which the latter only wrote a 
short gloss. 

Ksemaráàja gives an alternative, and rather elaborate, account of the initial 
revelation of the Sivasütra. He first provides a setting for the story by introducing 


the reader to master Vasugupta in residence on Mahadeva mountain: '^ 


463 éjvasütravartika 1.3-1.5: śrīmanmahādevagirau vasuguptaguroh pura | siddhadesat pradurasan 
Sivasütrani tasya hi | | sarahasyany atah so ‘pi pradad bhattaya süraye | srtkallataya so ‘py evam 
catuhkhandani tany atha | | vyakarot trikam etebhyah spandasütraih svakais tatah | 
tattvarthacintamanyakhyatikaya khandam antimam. 


464 On the identity of this site, see SANDERSON (2004), pp. 282-283: "Mahadevagiri is the 


mountain peak of that name located in the ridge that separates the valleys of the Sindhu and 
the Arrah"; for further references to Mahadeva mountain in Kashmirian literature, see Ibid., 
p. 283, footnote 127: "Nilamata 1337; Haracaritacintamani 10.258; Sarvavatara ff. 3-5 (Adhyaya 
3); Kathasaritsagara 51.48; Sivasütravimarsini, p. 1; Stein, 1961, vol. 2, p. 422.” 


ACSF ees cts Suit 2 ali é E js - CARE 

Sivasūtravimarśinī second opening verse: dsamanjasyam ālocya vrttīnām iha tattvatah | 
Sivasiitram vyakaromi gurvamnayaviganatah ‘Witnessing the absurdity of available 
commentaries based on incongruences in the teaching tradition of [various] gurus, I will 
now accurately expound the Sivasitra.’ 


466 PE rons TERR E UPC EE, NES. " Mos 
Sivasütravimar$ini opening salvo: iha kascit saktipatavasonmisanmahesvarabhaktyatisayat 
anangikrtadharadaréanasthanagabodhyadisiddhadesanah sivaradhanaparah paramesvarananayogint- 
siddhasatsampradayapavitritahrdayah srimahadevagirau mahamahesvarah sriman vasuguptanama 

gurur abhavat. 
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Once, in this [region of Kashmir], there was a certain Saiva guru known as the 
illustrious Vasugupta [who dwelt] on the auspicious Mahadeva mountain. Due to 
his superb Saiva devotion expanding through the descent of [Siva’s] power 
(Saktipata), he did not accept the teachings of Siddhas like Nagabodhi stationed in 
lower religious systems. Intent upon worship of Siva, his heart was purified by the 
genuine tradition of numerous Saiva Yoginis and Siddhas. 


Vasugupta is described as equipped with discernment about the validity of 
teachings of certain so-called Siddhas like Nagabodhi due to his infusion of 
Siva’s grace, and further characterized as “purified by the genuine tradition of 
numerous Saiva Yoginis and Siddhas.” SANDERSON observes" that this 
qualification effectively portrays Vasugupta as “a conduit to men of Kaula oral 
teachings,” and the adjective “numerous” modifying the Siddhas and Yoginis 
whose transmission he received may also “account for the eclectic character of 
the text.” Indeed, the idea of studying with multiple gurus as a virtuous pursuit, 
reiterated by Kallata Bhatta and deeply relevant in the post-scriptural world of 
textual exigencies (to be discussed in the subsequent chapter), is vigorously 
defended by Abhinavagupta in his arguments for a wide-ranging religious 
education. 

When turning to the events in which the Sivasütra were revealed, 
Ksemaraja edits out the intermediary Siddha, instead ascribing the initial 
inspiration and subsequent discovery of the text to instructions received from 


Siva in a dream: ^? 


467 SANDERSON (20072), p. 404. 


468 
Sivasütravimaréint opening salvo: kadacic casau dvaitadarsanadhivasitapraye jivaloke 


rahasyasampradayo ma vicchedity asayato ‘nujighrksaparena paramasivena svapne ‘nugrhyonmisita- 
pratibhah krto yathatra mahibhrti mahati silatale rahasyam asti tad adhigamyanugrahayogyesu 
prakasayeti | prabuddhas casav anvisyan tam mahatim silam karasparsanamatraparivartanatah 
samvadikytasvapnam pratyaksikrtyemani $ivopanisatsamgraharüpani sivasatrani tatah samasasada. 
Translation of SANDERSON (2007a), p. 404, footnote 574. 
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Once Paramasiva, desiring to benefit mankind by preventing the esoteric tradition 
from dying out in a society that was almost completely permeated by the dualistic 
doctrine [of the Saiddhantikas], favoured that [Guru Vasugupta on Mt. Mahadeva 
by appearing to him] in a dream and causing him to understand that there was an 
esoteric teaching [inscribed] on a huge rock on that mountain and that he was to 
learn it and reveal it to those who deserved to be so favoured. When he awoke he 
looked for that rock and turning it over by a mere touch of his hand saw that it 
confirmed his dream. He then acquired from it these aphorisms, which are the 
epitome of the esoteric Saiva scriptures. 


Ksemaraja, in this revelation narrative, describes how Vasugupta, "a conduit to 
men of Kaula oral teachings" and blessed by Siva’s grace to know the difference 
between definitive non-dual teachings and the lower knowledge peddled by the 
likes of Nagabodhi, was chosen by Siva himself to receive and revive the esoteric 
(rahasya) revelatory tradition. Ksemaraja adds a new twist to earlier accounts: 
Vasugupta is now in direct reception of Siva's teaching, ^thus lifting the text on 
to the level of scriptural revelation."** Ksemaraja's narrative of Vasugupta also 
places the initial revelation of this text in the broader context of Kashmir's early 
post-scriptural world: non-dual Sakta Saivism is on the verge of extinction in a 
"society that was almost completely permeated by the dualistic doctrine [of the 
Saiddhantikas]." Siva acts in response to this dire situation by unveiling a non- 
dual synthesis of Kaula doctrine, which suddenly appeared inscribed on a huge 
boulder on one of Kashmir's local sacred sites, the Mahadeva mountain. 
Adhering to the Kaula model of religious authority, the medium for such a local 
revelation in the ninth century was an individual Siddha master, the sage 


Vasugupta. No matter how endangered Kaula esotericism is, this narrative 


46? GANDERSON (20072), pp. 403-404. That said, there is also evidence in earlier commentarial 


literature on the Sivasütra and Spandakarika that the Sivasütra was understood as being 
originally authored by Siva, albeit mediated by a Siddha, and thus already enjoyed the status 
of revelation before Ksemaraja. See DYCZKOWSKI (19923), p. 11. 
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suggests, it can reemerge (in a new eclectic, non-sectarian, and catholic form) to 
an individual spiritual adept without mediation. Moreover, this kind of event, in 
this mature Kaula framework of authority, is now highly localized and warrants 
narrative treatment, including the flourishes of a dream message and a magical 
boulder. 

The disciple of this venerable Kashmirian guru, Kallata Bhatta who is 
credited by the earlier tradition with authoring the Spandakarika, is mentioned in 
Kalhana's Rajatarangini (‘River of Kings’), as a Siddha who descended into the 
region during the pivotal reign of Avantivarman (c. 855/6-883):"” 


During the period of [King] Avantivarman, [numerous] Siddhas such as Bhatta 
Kallata descended into the region [of Kashmir] to bestow grace upon humanity. 


Described in the same fashion as the Siddhas Tryambaka, Amardaka, and 
Srinatha "descending" (avataran) into the world, this tantalizing verse is read by 
SANDERSON as registering the significant influence of early Sakta Saiva authors in 
the formative period of ninth-century Kashmir:^" 


It is not without good reason, then, that the historian Kalhana speaks of the reign of 
Avantivarman (c. 855/ 6-883) as one that was marked by the descent of Siddhas 
among men for the benefit of the world. That this development had a major impact 
on Kashmirian society is evident in the fact that Kalhana records it. For he is 
generally silent about the recent history of religion in the valley beyond noting the 
religious affiliations of certain kings and the temples and other religious foundations 
that they established. Such figures as Bhatta Ramakantha, Abhinavagupta, and 
Ksemaraja, who loom so large in the learned literature of the Saivas of Kashmir and 
beyond, receive not even a passing mention. 


The foregoing encapsulation of narratives surrounding Vasugupta and the 


emergence of the non-dual and esoteric Saiva teachings in Kashmir of a Kaula 


ND Rajatarangini 5.66: anugrahaya lokanam bhattasrikallatadayah | avantivarmanah kale siddha 


bhuvam avataran. 


^7! SANDERSON (2007a), p. 427. 
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pedigree are in harmony with the way Kaula sources envisaged the transmission 
of tradition. Vasugupta receives esoteric wisdom from the lips of a Siddha, or 
directly from Siva, and his disciple, Kallata, is depicted as a Siddha descending 
into the region at the dawn of the post-scriptural era to bestow grace upon its 
inhabitants. The parallel with Kaula scriptures is evident in the language of 
Siddhas acting on a descending arc, either the Avatarakas (agents of revelation) 
incarnating or bringing down Kaula revelations or posterior Siddhas crossing 
down (with variants formed from the verbal root Vavatr) into the world to 
reignite and perpetuate the transmission of those Kaula revelatory secrets 
(rahaysa | Saivopanisad). 

More can be gleaned, however, from these narratives when considered 
together with those of the Tryambaka lineage. A common motif across the above 
accounts is the role of Siddhas in salvaging a teaching tradition in danger of 
obsolescence.*” Post-scriptural authors envision non-dual tantric knowledge and 
its vehicle of tranmission as fragile, delicate, and tenuous across time and space; 
it is not only liable to dilution and adulteration, but can also become totally 
defunct. What fends against these risks is not a public institution, carried on by 
exacting ritual performance of the Saiva Tantras, but the agency and intervention 


of individual Siddhas who transmit “secrets” for those initiated into higher and 


472 Here is a collation of citations quoted and translated above that reference a "break" or 


“corruption,” either of scriptural transmission or its Kashmirian reception. Tantraloka 36.12: 
tesam kramena tanmadhye bhrastam kalantarad yada | tada srikanthanathajnavasat siddha 
avataran,; Sivadrsti 7.108: kalau pravrtte yatesu tegu durgamagocaram | kalapigramapramukham 
ucchinne Sivasasane; Sivastitravartika 1.9-1.10ab: daivakarir bhaskaro ‘ham antevasiganeritah | 
yasmad agamavibhramsad bhranter bhramitabuddhayah | | sukumara atas tani sitrani vivrnomi 
ca; Sivasütravimarsint second opening verse: asamafijasyam alocya orttinam iha tattvatah | 
Sivasütram vyükaromi gurvamnayaviganatah; Sivasütravimarsini opening salvo: kadücic casau 
dvaitadarsanadhivasitapraye jtvaloke rahasyasampradayo mà vicchedity asayato. 
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more restricted levels of Saivism. In the post-scriptural world of Kashmir these 
“secrets” are now also translated into more ecumenical texts on meditation and 
yoga (Sivasütra and Spandakarika) that leave behind much of the ritual structure 
and apparatus of individual sectarian streams of tantric practice (in the spirit of 
the Kulamarga). There is also another “translation” occurring in post-scriptural 
Kashmir: the re-presentation of revelatory axioms in dialectical and systematic 
Sanskrit treatises (Pratyabhijfia literature) in dialogue with pan-Indian 
philosophical traditions, particularly the Buddhist epistemologists Dignaga, 
Dharmakirti, and Dharmottara. These processes illustrate a widening of 


tradition,” and yet these post-scriptural sources choose to locate their authority 


473 TORELLA (2002), p. xiii: “The complex work of exegesis of the scriptures, the 


reformulation of their teaching and the organizing and hierachizing of their contents indicate 
first and foremost its decision to emerge into the open, to escape from the dimension of a 
restricted circle of adepts—which is what must have been the original nature of these 
schools—and to offer itself implicitly as an alternative to the dominant Saivasiddhanta... In 
order to do this it was necessary to extract a homogenous though varied teaching from the 
diverse texts; to purge it, without changing its essential nature, of all that it was felt could 
not be proposed to a wider circle—in other words, of all that was bound to create an 
instinctive and insurmountable resistance—by attenuating the sharper points or removing 
every actually concrete aspect, and finally translating it into a discourse whose categories 
were shared by its addressees and engaging in a dialogue that would not be afraid to 
confront rival doctrines. Vasugupta and Kallata with the doctrine of the Spanda, on the one 
hand, and Somananda, on the other, were the first to undertake this task. The former chose a 
plan that was more closely connected with spiritual experience, the latter one that was more 
in terms of conceptual elaboration (though his work is clearly based on direct experience, 
which is sometimes visionary and ecstatic).” For a response to this statement that further 
nuances the concept of a shared process of a widening of tradition in these and other non- 
sectarian post-scriptural works of Kashmir, see NEMEC (2011), p. 13: “Torella, for one, has 
suggested that the emergence of a work of exegesis... requires by the very nature of sucha 
work that the author took ‘the decision to emerge in the open, to escape from the dimension 
of a restricted circle of adepts.’ Sanderson similarly postulates the existence of a single telos 
for all the post-scriptural writings. He argues that the Brahmins who wrote the works in 
question emphasized liberating knowledge over visionary experience in their writings, and 
he claims that the choice of this emphasis stemmed directly ‘from the nature of the 
commentators’ social milieu, which is one of Saiva brahmins eager to consolidate their 
religion on the level of high culture.’... Together this pair of theses identifies the general 
parameters in which and by which the post-scriptural authors operated... In comparing the 


individual authors’ intended audiences, as well as the particular strategies each author 
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more in the procedures of rational discourse and the enlightened awareness of 
individual gurus than an explicit link to particular Sakta Saiva revelatory 
streams. These gurus are depicted in the following ways: shining like fresh-water 
pearls in the lineage-stream, descended from a patrilineal order that came to 
Kashmir through ancestral migration, acting as a vessel for the oral teachings of a 
Siddha, directly receiving new revelations from Siva, or descending into a region 
to bestow grace upon humanity with their enlightening presence. 

The post-scriptural texts treated above, the Sivasütra, Spandakarika, 
Sivadrsti, and subsequent philosophical tracts of the Pratyabhijfia tradition of 
Utpaladeva, emanate from and are indebted to Sakta Saiva scriptural traditions’ 
and, in various ways, formulate a non-dual Saiva doctrine.“ However, they do 
so without exclusively identifying with and thus promoting a particular Sakta 
Saiva sect or line of Kaula transmission. In addition to these non-sectarian works, 
there are volumes of post-scriptural texts that do faithfully adhere to particular 


canons of Tantric and Kaula speculation and practice. These include the great 


employs in conceptualizing their tradition in terms that were chosen to reach a wider 
audience ina a language that touched the register of high culture. This i is to say | that, in the 


authorial strategies, ends, and intended audiences for each of the two authors’ works.” 


474 On the indebtedness of Somanda's Sivadrsti to scriptural sources, see TORELLA (2002), p. 


xvii: “Somananda, following the teaching of the Trika, distinguishes a triad of powers - iccha, 
jfiana and kriya — (connected with the level of Sakti, Sadaéiva and Ivara respectively).” 

NEMEC (2011), p. 39ff gives an excellent summary of the role of Trika concepts and 
terminology in the Sivadrsti. Regarding Krama influences on the Sivadrsti, see Ibid., pp. 56- 
58. On potential scriptural sources of the doctrines and concepts found in the Sivasitra, see 
SANDERSON (2007a), pp. 402-403. 


#3 Although there should be one qualification to this statement: determining a completely 


unambiguous doctrine of nonduality is difficult in the extremely pithy aphorisms of the 
Sivasütra when read independently of its commentaries. 
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collection of learned exegesis on the dualistic Saiva Siddhanta scriptures, and, on 
the Sakta Saiva side, a great swath of post-scriptural exegetical literature on the 
Trika and Krama traditions.” The Trika post-scriptural literature is most 
fundamentally embodied in the exegetical writing of Abhinavagupta, and will be 
considered below in our synopsis of his view of revelation. 

The Krama, which plays a critical yet somewhat covert role in 
Abhinavagupta’s greater exegetical project, has also left us with a considerable 
textual record exhibiting a vital tradition thriving in post-scriptural Kashmir. A 
seminal study of the Krama and its post-scriptural literature, based largely on 
unedited sources, is included in the monumental article of Alexis SANDERSON, 
“The Saiva Exegesis of Kashmir.”*” In chapter three we noted that Jfananetra, 
alias Sivananda, was singled out as the primary agent of revelation (avataraka) of 
the Krama tradition by Abhinavagupta’s commentator, Jayaratha. We also 
observed that at least one Krama scriptural source, the Yonigahvara, credits 
J&ananetra with bringing the tradition to light in Uddiyàna, the Northern seat 
(pitha) most often associated with the original earthly inception of the Krama 
teachings. The post-scriptural Krama literature of Kashmir almost unanimously 


identifies Jiananetra as the founding Siddha of their contemporary lineage. 


476 SANDERSON (20073), p. 250: "Kashmirians of the Sakta Saiva division have given us 


exegesis in two traditions, the Kalikula and the Trika, and, from the standpoint of those, on 
the cult of Tripurasundari, and on two non-Saiddhantika scriptures for the propitiation of 
Bhairava and his consort that were the primary basis of the Kashmirian Saiva Paddhatis, 
thus inserting their exegesis into the less esoteric domain of main-stream observance.” 


477 Thid., pp. 260-352. 
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Abhinavagupta narrates the Kashmirian line of Krama teachers in a lost 
commentarial work on the Kramastotra*? of Eraka (c. 900-950),*” the Kramakeli; 
thankfully, this portion of Abhinavagupta's lost text is preserved in Jayaratha's 
commentary (viveka) on the Tantraloka. Abhinavagupta portrays the lineage from 
which he received the Krama transmission in this way:^^ 


First the venerable, excellent Vira Govindaraja, of auspicious name, second Bhànuka, 
and third Eraka received together the teaching from Keyiravati, Madanika, and 
Kalyanika, all three of whom had been initiated by Sivanandanatha, who had 
received the teaching in the Northern Pitha from the Pithe$varis. As for the 
venerable Eraka, he strove for siddhih, until having achieved it he reflected as 
follows: "What is the value of supernatural rewards that I have undergone this great 
hardship to attain? Why did I not devote myself exclusively, as my [two] fellow 
pupils did, to the spiritual upliftment of those who might have come to me as 
disciples? For: ‘Even on the level of Sadaáiva [to which those who seek reward 
ascend] Mahograkali with her ferocious frown of fury will come in time to destroy. 
Realizing this one should ascend to the ultimate state and forcibly enter the Goddess 
Kalasamkarsini [ / who withdraws even Sadaáiva]'. So let me now benefit mankind 
by spreading through [this] hymn the esoteric teaching that I have held hidden in 
my mind." Of these [three disciples] the first[, Govindaraja,] realized that now that 
he had gained all this knowledge nothing remained for him to achieve, and having 


478 Thid., p. 352. 


^? On this dating of Eraka, see Ibid., p. 411. 


“8° Tantralokaviveka ad Tantraloka 4.173ab, quoting Abhinavagupta’s Kramakeli: yad uktam 
tatraivanena yatha (‘As [Abhinavagupta] has said in that same work’): ekah Sriman viravarah 
sugrhitanamadheyo govindarajabhidhanah sribhanukabhidhano dvitīyah sriman erakasamakhyas 
trtiyah samam evopadesam pithesvaribhya uttarapithe (em. : uttarapitha Ed.) labdhopadesac 
chrisivanandanathal labdhanugrahabhyah srikeyiravatisrimadanikasrikalyanikabhyah prapnuvantah 
| śrīman erakas tu siddhyai prayatata yavat siddhah sann evam manasa samarthayate sma | kim 
bhogair yad ayam mahan kle$o mayanubhütah | katham aham sabrahmacarivad yavajjivam 
prapannalokoddharanamatrapara eva nabhavam yatah srimatsadasivapade ‘pi mahograkalt 
bhimotkatabhrukutir esyati bhatgabhümih | ity akalayya paramam sthitim etya kdlasamkarsinim 
bhagavatim hathato 'dhitisthet | tad idanim api nijabhavagatarahasyopadesam stotramukhenapi tavat 
prasárayaml lokan anugrhniyam iti | tatradyah praptopadesa evaivam manasy akarsid etavaty 
adhigate kim idanim krtyam astiti | ittham ca nisthitamana yavajjroam upanatabhogativahana- 
matravyapara etadvijfianopadesapatra"Sisyopadesapravanah (Sisyopadesa em. : Sistopadesa Ed.) 
Sartrantam pratyaiksista | sa cedam rahasyam $risomanandabhidhanaya gurave samcarayam babhiiva 
| dvitiyo ‘py evam asta | tasyaiva caisa "érimadujjatodbhatadinanaguruparipatisamtatir 
(ujjatodbhatadi conj. : ujjatodbhattadi Ed.) yatprasadasaditamahimabhir asmabhir etat pradarsitam. 
This passage is cited and translated, with the above emendations and conjectures, across 
three footnotes in SANDERSON (2007a), footnote 131 on p. 275, footnote 133 on p. 276, and 
footnote 405 on p. 355. The above translation is that of SANDERSON. 
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decided this he waited for death, engaging in such action as was necessary to carry 
to completion the experience already in train [as the fruition of his past actions], and 
devoting himself to instructing such disciples as were fit to be taught this 
knowledge. He transmitted this esoteric teaching to a Guru called Somananda. The 
second [Bhànuka] passed his time in the same way. It is from him that has 
descended this line of a number of successive Gurus beginning with Ujjata and 
Udbhata, by the grace of which I have been exalted [by initiation] and have given 
this explanation. 


Abhinavagupta, here in his otherwise lost commentary on Eraka's Kramastotra, 
the Kramakeli, describes one line of Krama transmission through which he 
received the tradition.“ This lineage was originally revealed to Sivananda or 
Jfananetra by the Yoginis of the Northern Seat, Uddiyana, in particular their 
leader, the Yogini Mangala."? This excerpt dwells specifically on the 
circumstances whereupon Eraka, an important Krama master originally intent 
upon supernatural enjoyments, came to realize their ultimate futility. As a result, 
he decided to redirect his attention to the supreme goal of fusion with the 


supreme Goddess of the Krama, Kalasamkarsini, and to share this realization 


^5! There is evidence that Abhinavagupta also received the Krama teachings from Bhütiraja, 


who was the disciple of Cakrabhànu, whose guru (and maternal uncle) Hrasvanatha, was a 
fellow disciple of Eraka. See SANDERSON (2005), p. 125, footnote 91: "That he [i.e. Bhatiraja] 
was a Krama master and the teacher of Abhinavagupta in this tradition is reported by an 
unidentified author on the lineages of the Krama quoted by Jayaratha as his contemporary 
(adyatanaih ... yad uktam) (Tantralokaviveka vol. 3 [4], p. 193, II. 13-14): sribhatirajanamapy 
acaryas cakrabhanusisyo ‘nyah | abhinavaguptasya guror yasya hi kalinaye guruta ‘And there was 
another pupil of Cakrabhanu, called Bhütirjaja, who was the teacher of the teacher 
Abhinavagupta in the Kali system.’ There is also the evidence of a line in a verse from a lost 
work by Abhinavagupta quoted by Jayaratha... that acknowledges Bhütiraja 
(Tantralokaviveka vol. 1 [1] p. 29, 1.3 [on TA 1.9]: bhattarikadibhütyantah $riman 
siddhodayakramah ‘the glorious lineage of the venerable Siddhas from Bhattarika to 
Bhaüti[raja].' The Bhattarika here is surely the Yogini Mangala, the source of the Krama 
lineage that passed from her to JAananetranatha, since in the Kashmirian literature no Saiva 
tradition other than the Krama is said to have originated from a woman... From Bhütiraja's 
guru Cakrabhanu the lineage goes back through Hrasvanatha (/Vamana) and the Rājñī 
Keyüravati to Jiananetranatha, also called Sivananda, who is said to have received the 
revelation from the Yogini Mangala in Uddiyana." On the identity of Hrasvanatha as 
Cakrabhanu's maternal uncle, and a fascinating narrative about these two Krama gurus from 
Kalhana's Rajatarangini, see SANDERSON (20073), pp. 280-282. 


482 SANDERSON (20072), p. 263, footnote 91. 
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with others. This led to his composition of the Kramastotra—an encapsulation of 
the secret teachings actualized within Eraka designed to awaken humanity to 
this very same ineffable reality—on which Abhinavagupta composed his 
commentary, the Kramakeli. Interestingly, Abhinavagupta writes this portion of 
the account in a first-person voice, which may be evidence that the report of 
Eraka’s spiritual career and subsequent altruistic awakening may have originally 
been written in an “autobiographical” register. 

Abhinavagupta, at least in the more mature stage of his career as a Saiva 
master, situates his scriptural exegesis squarely in the Trika tradition. 
Notwithstanding this fact, following some of his late Trika scriptural sources he 
inserts the Goddesses of the Krama, particularly Kalasamkarsinr,'? into the very 


core of his theological system as its apex.“ I mention this because in the 


dus Ibid., p. 259, which refers to the late Trika scripture, the Devyayamalatantra. On one of 


Abhinavagupta's paradigmatic citations of this scripture that elevates the Krama Goddess 
Kalasamkarsini above the three Goddesses of the Trika, see Tantraloka 3.70-3.71ab 
deviyamalasastre sa kathita kalakarsint | mahadamarake yage sriparamastake sthita | | $rrpürvasastre 
sa matrsadbhavatvena varnita ‘In the Deviyamala scripture, that [supreme Goddess] is described 
as Kalakarsini. In the Mahadamaraka sacrifical rite [of that scripture], [Kalasamkarsini] is 
placed on the head of the auspicious Para [Devi]. In the Malinroijayottara|tantra] she is 
extolled as Matrsadbhava.’ This reading of sriparamastake sthita in place of the KSTS edition's 
ériparamastake tathā is indebted to Raniero GNOLI, who noticed this improved variant in 
Jayaratha's citation of this verse in Tantralokaviveka ad Tantrdloka 15.254. See GNOLI (1999), p. 
58, footnote 6. Jayaratha, in Tantralokaviveka ad loc., cites the following verse from the 
Devyayamalatantra: tanmadhye tu pard devi daksine ca parapara | apara vamasrnge tu 
madhyasrngordhvatah srnu | | ya sa sankarsini devi paratita vyavasthita ‘In the middle of those 
[three trident points] is the goddess Para and on the right is Parapara. On the left lotus is 
Apara. But listen—the Goddess that is transcending Para is [Kala]sankarsini, who is installed 
above the middle lotus [on which Para is seated].’ 


484 See SANDERSON (2005), pp. 110-114 for how Abhinavagupta reads features of a number of 


Kaula texts that transcend the doctrinal and ritual scope of the Mdlinivijayottara—the Trika 
scripture he claims to base his exegesis upon in the Tantraloka—as essential to the innermost 
character of the Trika essentially embodied in the Malinivijayottara. These extrinsic features 
include non-dualistic metaphysics, the inclusion of the “ideal translation of external 
observance into a purely cognitive process of sudden enlightenment,” and “the convergence 
of the triads of the Trika into" the central Goddess of the Krama tradition, "Kalasamkarsini." 
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Kashmirian post-scriptural Krama literature we find the Kaula model of religious 
authority, with its emphasis on the agency of individual enlightened masters, 
reach something of a denouement. The Krama’s articulation of a mature Kaula 
idiom, which is, indeed, a radical formulation as we will see below, is thus highly 
relevant for considering how Abhinavagupta adopted the Kaula model of 
religious authority. This is especially the case given Abhinavagupta’s discrete 
but unequivocal exaltation of the Krama system within his broader inclusive 
project of Trika exegesis.“ Nevertheless, with the post-scriptural world of the 
Krama tradition, there is an ambivalence towards the greater Saiva tantric 
scriptural substratum, which Abhinavagupta himself continually endeavored to 
account for and encompass. Krama post-scriptural authors by and large shunned 
the Siddhanta, Bhairava, Vidyapitha, and non-Kalikula Kaula scriptures, and 
SANDERSON relates this disinterest in a more integrative platform of Sakta Saiva 
exegesis to the Kashmirian Krama authors’ unreserved adoption of antinomian 


Kapalika observances.“ 


On why Abhinavagupta chose the Malinivijayottara as his paradigmatic scripture even 
though it lacked the above features that are essential to Abhinavagupta’s understanding of 
the Trika, see Ibid., pp. 114-122. 


s Abhinavagupta's chapter on the Kaula rite (Tantraloka chapter 29) includes a section that 
is based on the paddhati (ritual manual) known as the Madhavakula, which is a part of the 
Kalikula scripture, the Jayadrathayamala. See SANDERSON (20072), pp. 258-259: "Jayaratha 
justifies its [i.e. the Madhavakula's] inclusion in this text on the Trika by saying that there 
were Gurus in Kashmir whose tradition combined the teachings of the Madhavakula with 
those of the Deoyayamala." This can be seen as further evidence of a Kashmirian history of 
integration between the Kaula Trika and the Kalikula/Krama, which predates 
Abhinavagupta. 


^56 Thid., pp. 432-433: “The distinctness of the Krama is evident not only in the independence 


of its discourse but also in the character of its position in relation to the ‘lower’ Saiva 
traditions. For there is nothing here of the ambition that drives the works of Abhinavagupta 
and Ksemaraja to embrace and subordinate the many-layered diversity of the systems of the 
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In the Krama, associated with the Kaula’s Northern Transmission, the 
premier scriptural sources, the Devipaficasataka and the Kramasadbhava, “teach no 
rituals of initiation and consecration... no hand-postures (Mudras), no 
visualizations of the constituent deities' forms, no fire-sacrifice, and none of the 
elaborate ascetic observances."^" In the first post-scriptural work of the Krama, a 
hymn of the founding post-scriptural Krama guru, Jfiananetra (c. 850-900),** the 
Kalikastotra, the author concludes his work with a first-person claim of his 
realization of the nature of the Goddess and his benevolent intention to share it 
with the world:^? 


O mother, by your favour, may these three worlds appropriate the nature of the 
Goddess that rests within the transcendental void, as I experienced it in the great 
cremation ground. Thus I, Siva, have expressed praise of my own nature by force of 
the state of true immersion. O Mangala, may it benefit the whole world that is itself 
myself. 


In Jüananetra's concise hymn, only twenty verses in Arya meter, we find not 


only this (possibly the earliest) first-person claim of enlightenment in Kaula 


Saiva Mantramarga within a higher unity. The Krama tradition remained aloof from this 
inclusivist tendency, and this independent stance is reflected in its observances. For while 
Abhinavagupta's Trika rejected the tradition of radical Saiva asceticism with its cremation- 
ground practices, making the rejection of such socially distinctive externals a fundamental 
principle of its universalism, the Krama, and indeed the Kalikula as a whole, continued to 
maintain its distance from mundane society. For, as we have seen, some of its Gurus were 
ascetics who had adopted the Kapalika observance, decking themselves with ornaments of 
human bone, carrying a human skull as a begging bowl, and living in the cremation 
ground." 


487 SANDERSON (20072), p. 260. 


^55 Thid., p. 411. 


499 Kalikastotra, f. 92v1-4 (v. 19-20): *yadrn mahasmasane drstam devyah svarūpam *akulastham 


(Ed. : akulamstham Cod.) | tadrg jagattrayam idam bhavatu tavamba prasadena | ittham 
svarüpastutir abhyadhayi samyaksamavesadasavasena | maya Sivenastu sivdya samyan mamaiva 
visvasya tu *mangalakhye (Cod. : mangalaya Ed.). This citation and its translation are from 
SANDERSON (20072), p. 272, footnote 127. 
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traditions (predating Somananda’s), but also a synthesis of doctrines in the early 
Krama scriptures. Sanderson notes how Jfananetra’s text, which serves as a 
model for the Krama’s post-scriptural literature, is an unprecedented work 
inasmuch as it dwells exclusively on the liberating contemplation of one’s one 
powers of cognition:^? 


The result... is a harmonious and original whole carefully designed to express a 
coherent model of the cyclical unfolding and reversion of cognition pervaded by its 
non-sequential core, producing perhaps for the first time in Saivism a model for a 
form of contemplative ritual entirely fashioned by and subservient to the terms of a 
doctrine of liberating gnosis. 


This tenor of a contemplative system exclusively dedicated to liberation, free 
from the litany of ritual procedures for propitiating Goddesses in the Vidyapitha, 
continues through the subsequent history of the Krama tradition in Kashmir. 
Certain Krama authors, in fact, take the Kaula’s emphatic focus on the role of 
individual Siddhas in the transmission of tradition to its logical extreme. They do 
so by making the transmission of knowedge totally contingent upon the 
stewardship of enlightened teachers, in particular foregrounding the “event” of 
their awakening. Jfiananetra's enlightening encounter with the Goddess Mangala 
and the Pithesvaris in the Karavira cremation ground serves as the basic 
prototype of this “enlightenment event” to be replicated by future Krama gurus. 
This understanding of transmission, in which subsequent gurus see the 


genesis and spreading of their awakened awareness recapituating the original 


490 SANDERSON (2007a), p. 273. 
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irruption of the Krama revelation on earth in the person of Jfiànanetra, is 
described by SANDERSON as “re-enactment” ^! 


Initiatory empowerment in the Krama was seen as the re-enactment of the original 
revelation in Uddiyana and... the lineage of Krama Gurus was perceived as an 
internally undifferentiated stream of consciousness multiple from generation to 
generation only in outward appearance. 


This orientation has implications germane to our broader inquiry about 
Abhinavagupta's strategy of representing his own life as a student and Kaula 
guru. Each individual guru in the lineage is not just a faithful transmitter of the 
letter of scripture that extrinsically governs their religious lives. More precisely, 
they are tasked with "reenacting" the revelatory truths in the form of a “sudden 
unfolding" in the “visionary consciousness" of the their “own inner reality." ^? 
Therefore, the excercise of religious authority is now dynamically rooted in the 
divine identity of the individual Siddha master. This model of revelation helps 
explain an extraordinary feature in writings of post-scriptural authors in the 
Krama, namely their “readiness to innovate."^? The words inspired by the inner 
realization of these Siddhas are tantamount to scripture, and no longer need to 
conform strictly to the fixed doctrine of an external scriptural canon. This very 
conception of revelation, I would argue, also encouraged post-scriptural Krama 
authors to record narratives about the circumstances of the event of their 


awakening. This effectively illustrated their reenactment of Jfiananetra's original 
e y e 


awakening, which is transmitted through a lineage conceived of as 


?? Thid., p. 326. 


^? Thid., p. 307. 


493 Ibid. 
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“undifferentiated stream" of enlightened rays of awakened awareness.*”* These 
narratives, composed in a first-person voice, authorized Krama gurus as living 
portals for this dynamic initiatory lineage, and furthermore, offered a template 
for future reenactments, charismatically transferred from guru to disciple. 

We can now consider Abhinavagupta’s conception of revelation and the 
ideal guru in light of these post-scriptural Kashmirian Sakta Saiva lineages. First 
we will briefly cite two examples of how later Krama teachers epitomized this 
dynamic and Siddha-centered model of religious authority by writing vivid first- 
person accounts of their awakening. These are both accounts of Krama authors 
that postdate Abhinavagupta. However, they can be considered natural 
instantiations of a conception of revelatory transmission present in the works of 
earlier Krama authors, implicit in Jfiananetra's first-person claim of 
enlightenment and the narrative of Eraka passed on in a first-person account. 
This conception of revelation invests the events of a guru's awakening, and the 
compassionate transferal of that realization, with considerable significance, 
making them indispensible to the perpetuation of tradition. Abhinavagupta's 
own decision to write autobiographical passages on the circumstances of his 
journey from student to initiatory Kaula guru can, therefore, be better 


understood in light of the mature Kaula framework embodied in the Krama. This 


Fora description and examples of this conception of lineage, and the way in which 


individual gurus enact it, see the following citation (Ibid., pp. 326-327), which begins with a 
quote to this end by the Krama author, Ramyadeva: “’I bow to the line of Gurus, the sole 
cause of salvation, the expansive circle of the rays [of enlightenment] that has come from that 
whose form is beyond perception.’ And the first three aphorisms of the Krama-based 
Kaulasütra can declare to the same effect: '(1) There is but one Guru, the uninterrupted 
transmission of the rays [of enlightened consciousness] passed on to us through the 
initiatory lineage (ovallih). (2) There is but one deity, the reality that they have perceived. (3) 
The power of its consciousness is nothing but the state of [their] innate self-awareness.'" 
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is a tradition, we must remember, whose central deity Abhinavagupta exalts as 
the nonpareil divine core within the Kaula Trika.*” Further evidence of 
Abhinavagupta’s indebtedness to the Krama’s model of religious authority will 
be furnished below when we consider his understanding of the initiatory 
lineage—in consonance with the Krama vision—as an undifferentiated stream in 
which “the guru and the lineage and the deity are one and the same.”*”° 

The first example of later Krama descriptions of awakening, admittedly 
condensed but including a temporal reference to "today" (adya), which instills it 
with a sense of immediacy, is found in the Cittasamtosatrimsika of the Krama 
master Naga (c. 1025-1075)."" Naga proclaims:^? 


By great good fortune I stand today flooded with the blissful relish of the nectar of 
the unlocated consciousness that surges up from [its] unfettered, spotless ground, 


795 Thid, p. 376: "Though the Tantraloka is a work of the Trika based on a text untouched by 
the Kalikula, Abhinavagupta reads the Kalikula-influenced strata of the tradition into the 
very core of his exegesis and develops this further in the light of post-scriptural Krama 
theory, though always doing so obliquely as though to conceal the purely Sakta ground of 
his Saivism from profane eyes." 


496 SANDERSON (2005), p. 94. For a salient expression of this perspective on the nature of the 


guru and lineage, see the following extract of the Mahārthamañjarīparimala, cited in Ibid., p. 
94, footnote 16: “And so the gist is that the venerable line of [the Krama’s] gurus is of the 
nature of all-containing awareness. Therefore their [apparent] plurality is not in accord with 
the way they are in reality. It is accepted only figuratively, by virtue of association with 
diverse adventitious conditions, just as a single thing casts a variety of reflections because of 
the difference between the surfaces [on which it appears,] such as a mirror, water or oil. The 
fact that [the guru lineage] is affected by bodies and the like that are plural does not cause 
any [true] plurality to appear [here], as I myself have taught in [my] Padukodaya: ‘The whole 
vast circle of powers that we are to worship there is in the final analysis the Siva that 
constitutes the essence of the self. And he is one with the venerable guru and [the 
worshipper] himself’.” 


47 For this dating of Naga, see SANDERSON (2007a), p. 411. 


we Cittasamtosatrimsika, f. 48v2-5 (v. 29): svacchandanirmalapadoditanirniketasamvitsudharasa- 


camatkrtinirbharo ‘smi | distyadya sadgurumukhambujamadhyalabdhanuccaryacarakathanodaya- 
vismito ‘smi. Translation of SANDERSON. See SANDERSON (20073), p. 296. 
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astonished by the fruition of the instruction in the inexpressible practice that I 
obtained from the heart of my true teacher’s oral teaching. 


The second example of a Krama first-person account of awakening, considerably 


499 


more elaborate, belongs to the guru, Niskriyananda,"" and provides a content- 


rich description of his reception of the non-conceptual transmission of a certain 
Siddhanatha:” 


Through the glory of his glance I collapsed on the ground like a felled tree and ina 
flash attained the incomparable state that is free of the external and internal faculties, 
inaccessible to the means of knowledge, free of defects, beyond the influence of time 
or its absence, beyond the lights [of the object, medium, and agent of cognition] yet 
pervading them, unlocated, neither sequential nor non-sequential, overflowing with 
the flooding rapture of the ultimate joy of the contactless, beyond bliss, beyond the 
means of immersion, free of the errors of ‘is’ and ‘is not’, free of both conceptual and 
non-conceptual awareness, with a nature that transcends [all levels of] cognition, 
free of the stain [even] of the latent impressions [of what it transcends]. In that state I 
remained unwavering for a long time. Then, unexpectedly, by his favour, I came 
round somewhat. I was reeling from the rapturous experience of the bliss of that 
extraordinary consciousness, filled with wonder, ecstatic with the eternal joy [of my 
awakening], now averse to the elaborations of the Sastras and freed from all sense of 
self. Then I addressed a question to the Siddha Lord (Siddhanatha) [who was 
standing there] with a manuscript [in his hand], saying “Tell me, my master, my 
lord, how I may perceive at all times, completely, on all sides, the unprecedented, 
defectless level so hard to reach that I have experienced by your favour.” 


499 The date of Niskriyananda is uncertain, but his Chummasamketaprakasa must at least 


predate the career of Sivasvamin Upadhyaya I who cites his commentary in the eighteenth 
century. See SANDERSON (2007a), p. 417. 


299 Chummasamketaprakasa, f. 2rl-7: [...ta]ddrkpatamahodayat | bhiimau sampatitah ksiprac 


chinnamila iva drumah | niruttaraopama bhümir bahyantahkaranojjhita | ap[rlameya nilra]tanka 
*kalakalakalottara (kalakala corr. : kalakala Cod.) | adhamadhamavibhava nirniketakramakrama | 
asparsaparamanandacamatkaraughanirbhara | nirānandā niravesa sadasadbhramavarjita | 
*nirvikalpavikalpa (conj. : nirvikalpavikalpa Cod.) tu samvidujjhitadharmini | prapta maya jhagity 
eva vüsana|fija]navarjit[a] | tatraiva bahukalam tu sthito ‘ham niscalakrtih | akasmat tu prabuddho 
‘smi tatprasadavasan manak | apürvasamoidahladacamatkarena ghürnitah | sthito ‘ham 
vismayüvisto nityanandena nanditah | $astraprapaficavimukho gataham pratyayo yada | tadd maya 
siddhanathah samprstah pustakanvitah | ya kacid bhür maya natha durgama tvatprasadatah | 
anubhüta niratanka tam yatha sarvato ‘bhitah | samlaksayami satatam tatha kathaya me prabho. 
Emendations, corrections, conjectures, and translation of SANDERSON (20072), p. 338, 
footnotes 356-357. 
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In response"" to this question, Siddhanatha cast his powerful gaze into the sky, 
eliciting supreme reality of divine speech to incarnate in the form of a Siddha 
named Atavila. 

Siddha Atavila scorns Niskriyananda for his pride related to the “snare of 
learning." What follows is Atavila's teaching on awakening to the dynamic 
structure of reality, its immanence, transcendence, and what lies beyond both. 
Atavila elaborates this teaching with the help of an example or teaching prop: the 
manuscript in Siddhanatha’s hands. The five-fold [knot] of the manuscript's 
binding represents the five senses, the two encircling rings are the waking and 
dream states, and the two boards are both the outgoing and incoming breaths 
and “the awakening of the sequences of immanance (kulam) and transcendence 
(kaulam)" as well as "the two immersions that are the active and quiescent 
expansions." Atavila goes on to say, "Break open these two boards and through 
your awareness [alone] behold between them the great void beyond the void, 
that is free of both the transient and the eternal, that is without sensation... the 
[Nameless] devouring of time, supreme, free of all obscuration, the nature of the 
self." 

Forever freed from “the snare of the Sastras,” Niskriyananda is plunged 
into a direct experience of the referent of Atavila's speech. Niskriyananda then 
reports how this series of events prepared him to hear the teachings of the text 
(Chummasanketa) from his guru Siddhanatha, which he comments upon in his 


Chummasanketa-prakasa. Thus he fully discloses the conditions for the genesis of 


501 The subsequent summary and quotations, extending to the next citation of the 


Chummasamketaprakasa, follow SANDERSON (20072), pp. 339-341. 
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his qualification to transmit its revelatory truths to others, rooted in his internal 
realization of the Great Krama; in other words, the conditions for the 
reenactment of a Krama guru’s enlightened awareness in future generations: 


Thus in an instant I experienced directly the most transcendent reality [and] 
abandoned altogether the snare of learning in its entirety. The wise Siddhanatha, 
who [likewise] had let go of all the elaborations of Sastric knowledge, looked at me 
and said..., “My son with excellent understanding, you are [now] worthy to enter 
this mae esabi Great Krama.” With this, being filled with compassion, the Lord 
made me understand completely the wondrous teaching of the Chummas with the 
full expanse of the samketapadani that is hard to grasp [even] for the greatest 
meditators. As a result I suddenly ascended to the great unfettered, eternal domain 
of sudden enlightenment, in the state of one who is fully awakened. In the same way 
I shall explain to you fully the unique, most extraordinary, indefinable [knowledge] 
that I have attained by Siddhanatha's favour in that wondrous reality. You have 
wandered to every Pitha constantly established in Brahman. [Yet] still you have not 
achieved perfect rest. Why continue to roam with confused mind, my disciple? You 
are fit for the highest wisdom. So cease. I shall teach you in due order the oral 
transmission that is beyond the schools of philosophy, the [Sakta]Jamnayas, and 
[even] the Melapa [doctrine], ever active, in ultimate truth void of the relation of 
worshipped and worshipper, just as I myself received it [from Siddhanatha]. 


The complexity and detail of this first-person liberation story of Niskriyananda 
can be fruitfully related to the Krama’s version of the mature Kaula idiom of 
religious authority explored above: the source of the liberating teaching, 
Jfiananetra’s enlightenment in Uddiyana, made present again through the non- 


conceptual and oral transmission of a Siddha guru. Moreover, the 


"E Chummasamketaprakasa ff. 2v8-3r6: ittham parataram tattvam saksatkrtya mayakramat | 


tyaktam sarvam asesena Sastrajalam samantatah | tyaktaéastraprapaficena siddhanathena dhimata | 
drstas tu tatksanat tena [......bha]sitah | yogyas tvam sanmate putra durgame ‘smin mahakrame | ity 
uktvā krpayavisto bodhayam asa mam prabhuh | kimci[c] chummopadesam tu samketapadavistaram 
| durbodham tu mahayogipravaranam samantatah | yatas tasman mahoddama sahasam padam 
acyutam | samaruhya hathad asmi suprabuddhadasanvitah | ittham apy adbhute tattve 
siddhanathaprasadatah | praptam “maya (conj. : tuaya Cod.) anirdesyam vikalpaughavilapakam | 
yad aptrvataram kimcit tat te vaksyamy asesatah | bhranto (conj. : bhakto) ‘si sarvapithesu 
"brahmany avasthitah (conj. : brahmanyevasthitah Cod.) sada | tvayadyapi na viérantih samyag 
"asadita para | samdigdham matim aáritya kim paryatasi putraka | yogyas tvam parame jfiane yatas 
tasmad alam bhava | pravaksyami mukhamnayam yatha praptam yathakramam | 
darsanamnayamelapavarjitam satatoditam | püjyapüjakasambandhaprojjhitam paratattvatah | 
ekagramanasonmesavimarsena mahamate | rahasyapadavistaram vijfieyam vitatam srnu. 
Conjectures and translation of SANDERSON (2007a), p. 341, footnotes 361. 
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autobiographical account is clearly articulated with the didactic purpose of 
modeling to his disciple, addressed in the second-person at the story’s 
conclusion, how to “reenact” Niskriyananda’s own realization of the esoteric 
transmission encoded in the text. The aim is for complete assimilation of this 
knowledge, Niskriyananda tells his pupil, “just as I received it [from 
Siddhanatha]." 

Another striking detail of this account is the emphatic dismissal of "Sastric 
knowledge"; the ultimate realization is beyond the "six schools of philosophy," 
and only available when one is released from the "snare of learning." 
Considering intellectual training to be a pedantic vice, a notion reiterated in 
Kaula post-scriptural texts, particularly in the Krama, is certainly not a value 
embraced by Abhinavagupta. The latter's method as exemplified throughout his 


”° explored in the next 


oeuvre, a pedagogical approach of “maximum inclusion 
chapter, is to fully exhaust the immanent educational resources of one’s 
intellectual culture. Through an examination of Abhinavagupta’s ideal 
curriculum for religious education, we will be in a position to appreciate the 


ways in which Abhinavagupta reformulates the ideal figure of the Kaula Siddha 


along these very lines. 


503 On the social dynamic of this process of “maximum inclusion” of which Abhinavagupta 


is a powerful exemplar in the period in which he flourished, see SANDERSON (1985), p. 191: 
“This period... is one in which the materials at all levels have achieved great sophistication 
and mutual consciousness... It was the scene of maximum inclusion; for it saw the entry into 
sophisticated discourse of religious systems which the orthodox consensus considered 
impure, visionary and magical cults seeking superhuman power... [at this time] we witness 
the strategies by which certain groups within these radical sects were brought in from the 
visionary fringe to accommodate areas of orthodox self-representation. This accommodation 
is of particular interest because the visionary power of the heterodox self is recoded in order 
to be inscribed within the orthodox social identity.” 
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Congruous with the logic of these two accounts is another first person 
narration from a post-scriptural text that merits brief mention. This is the 
Mahaàrthamafijariparimala of Mahe$varananda (c. 1275-1325)."* This work was 
written within the Krama tradition"? in its South Indian reception (viz. 
Cidambaram, Tamil Nadu).*” In his autocommentary, the Parimala, 
Maheśvarānanda reports a dream in which he encountered a divine female 
figure, Siddhayogini. The visitation of Siddhayogini, and his guru's 
interpretation of his dream, inspired the genesis of his text." Also noteworthy is 
the way in which Mahe$varànanda describes his own composition as a 
revelatory source (tantra) in its own right. 

A few comments by way of summary of the above excursus on the post- 
scriptural Krama literature of Kashmir: in the final two verses of the Kalikastotra 
of Jfiananetra the author describes the essential nature of the Goddess as he 
directly perceived (maya drstam) it in the “great cremation ground" 
(mahasmasana) in Uddiyana, while praying that the same reality may be realized 
by the entire world. In virtue of his complete immersion (samyaksamavesa) in that 
reality of the Goddess, he characterizes the hymn he composes as a praise of his 


own highest nature. This divine encounter, which is in retrospect identified as 


504 On this dating, see SANDERSON (2007), p. 416. 


905 See Maharthamafijarparimala opening verse 2 (referring to the auttaram tattvam advayam 


‘the non-dual reality of the Northern [transmission]’) and opening verse 10 (kramasarani 
“path of the Krama’). The title also points to an unambiguous affiliation with the Krama, 
given that Mahartha (Great Doctrine) is another designation for the teachings of the Krama. 


°° On this provenance of the Maharthamafijarrparimala, see COX (2006), p. 260. 


507 For a translation and analysis of the narrative, see COX (2006), pp. 4-6. 
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the inception of the Kashmirian Krama lineage, becomes a model to reenact, not 
ritually, but within the very awareness of subsequent Krama masters. Therefore, 
the context for the composition of the Kramastotra of Eraka, removed from 
Jfiananetra by only two generations of Krama teachers, is reported by 
Abhinavagupta as his recognition that only fusion with Kalasamkarsini is the 
goal towards which one should strive. And not only for one's own sake, but to 
share that experience with eligible disciples through the medium of his hymn. 

Later Krama authors, on the occassion of describing the purpose of their 
text, aim to “reenact” this original realization of Jfiananetra, which he encoded 
into words to awaken others. This model of "reenactment" implies that religious 
authority is intrinsic to the awakened awareness of the individual Krama guru 
who is now a living portal to the initiatory lineage, which a guru gives voice to 
through his or her own teachings. Enlightened Krama masters are thus seen as 
individual vessels of the full potency of the revelatory teaching. One result is that 
the original moment of Krama revelation can be made present again and again, 
reignited in the very awareness of one's immediate guru. This naturally leads to 
a heightened attention to the circumstances of the "event" of awakening, which 
in turn can serve as a roadmap for future reenactments. Nàga and 
Niskriyananda’s awakening narratives cited above demonstrate how this model 
of reenactment can lend itself to first person accounts of remarkable detail. 

Although the Krama's teachings and principles are deeply imprinted in 
Abhinavagupta's writings, he chose to identify with the scriptural domain of the 
Trika system of the Vidyapitha, while depicting the Trika as the universal 


essence of the Kulamarga. We now turn to Abhinavagupta's understanding of 
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revelation and the ideal (i.e., Kaula) guru. Abhinavagupta’s theory of revelation 
and depiction of the ideal guru, we will demonstrate, represent a systematic 
articulation of the mature Kaula idiom of religious authority, which places great 
emphasis on individual Siddha masters. However, in Abhinavgupta's hands, this 
Kaula idiom of religious authority is couched in a comprehensive account of the 
greater religious and intellectual world of Kashmir. At the heart of 
Abhinavagupta's approach, there is a natural connection between the process of 
revelation and the perfect guru. 

8 4.2 ABHINAVAGUPTA ON REVELATION 
Any serious consideration of Abhinavagupta's theory of revelation is obliged to 


take as its point of departure the exemplary studies of Jürgen HANNEDER,"* 


509 


Isabelle RATIE,™” and Raffaele TORELLA.”” Instead of simply synthesizing their 


research on this topic, their scholarship will provide an essential background for 


508 HANNEDER (1998), " Abhinavagupta's Philosophy of Revelation." This monograph 


includes an edition and translation of Abhinavagupta’s Malinislokavarttika 1.1-1.399, which 
deals primarily with the subject of Saiva revelation. The edition and annotated translation is 
contextualized with an erudite introduction. 


50 RATIE (2013), “On Reason and Scripture in the Pratyabhijfia.” In this study Ratie deals 


with a paradox in the Pratyabhijfia literature of Utpaladeva and Abhinavagupta: the 


limits of rational proofs. This subordination of rational discourse follows from their theory of 
"revelation" or agama as the foundational source of knowledge, which animates both 
perception and inference. The paradox is sorted out through RATIE's comprehensive textual 
analysis of Abhinavagupta's theory of revelation in his Pratyabhijfia commentaries and also 
the thirty-fifth chapter of the Tantraloka. 


510 TORELLA (2013), “Inherited cognitions: prasiddhi, agama, pratibha, $abdana - Bhartrhari, 


Utpaladeva, Abhinavagupta, Kumarila and Dharmakirti in dialogue.” This essay considers 
an important source for Utpaladeva’s and Abhinavagupta’s conception of revelation in the 
theory of Bhartrhari, and convincingly argues that their development of this theory and their 
definition of Agama as "prasiddhi" can be productively understood as a response to 
Kumarila's indirect critiques of Bhartrhari. 
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our inquiry, which introduces a distinct frame of analysis. To be precise, we will 
elucidate Abhinavagupta’s understanding of revelation, which TORELLA 
demonstrates is indebted to the thought of Utpaladeva and Bhartrhari, from the 
perspective of the Kaula model of religious authority. This includes both the 
Kaulas’ emphasis on individual Siddhas in the transmission of scriptures 
(chapter three) and also the modes of religious authority explicated in this 
chapter, broadly construed as a “mature Kaula idiom.” The latter further 
accentuates the agency of individual religious teachers in the perpetuation of 
tradition. This is attested by more detailed and locally situated accounts of the 
religious dispensation of Siddha gurus, and a sudden shift to first-person 
narration and claims of enlightenment. This transformation took place through 
the proliferation of esoteric scriptural teachings orally transmitted through guru 
lineages. Moreover, the recorded words of those gurus—subsequently revered as 
Siddhas—came to be endowed with tremendous authority in their own right. 

This model of transmission was particularly evident in early narratives of 
Vasugupta and also the writings of post-scriptural Krama authors. In these texts, 
the content of an ongoing revelation was seen to be internal to Siddhas 
empowered to orally transmit or directly transfer (sankranti) that awakened 
awareness to disciples. This model of textual transmission also entrusted Siddhas 
with greater leeway for the reformulation of this “internal” revelation. As 
elucidated above, in the post-scriptural Krama tradition, revelation itself came to 
be conceived as a reenactment of the original moment of Jfiananetra's awakening 
in Uddiyana. The original enlightening transmission received by the Krama 


Avataraka could be made present again as the very unfolding of the awakened 
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awareness of subsequent Krama gurus. This was an event that naturally attracted 
a narrative portrayal, which could offer suggestive clues on the ideal conditions 
for future reenactments. 

This Siddha-centric formulation of the process of transmission forms a 
rich context for reflecting on Abhinavagupta’s theory of revelation. In this way, 
we will build off of the scholarship of HANNEDER, RATIE, and TORELLA by 
drawing out the full implication of Abhinavagupta’s unique articulation of a 
mature Kaula model of religious authority. Particularly germane to our 
presentation will be the first half of chapter thirty seven of the Tantraloka, which 
has not been closely examined in the above-mentioned studies. Our analysis will 
also include a brief consideration of other teacher-centered models of revealed 
tradition (agama) from Nyaya, Sankhya, and Patafijali's system of yoga, which 
provided a critical conceptual repertoire that Abhinavagupta draws from. 

Abhinavagupta situates his theory of revelation within the post-scriptural 
horizon of Trika Saivism, and in that context he develops a model of the mature 
Kaula idiom that is much more inclusive than the texts discussed in our 
foregoing survey of the Sakta Saiva literature of Kashmir. In Abhinavagupta's 
hands, the Kaula model of religious authority centered on individual masters as 
agents of revelation is defended on epistemological grounds and framed in a 
radically acommodating, but unabashedly hierarchical, vision of scriptural 
revelation. 

Why did Abhinavagupta choose the Trika tradition to position his own 
post-scriptural writings on Saiva tantra, and in particular the prototype of the 


Trika scripture, the Malinroijayottaratantra? This is a serious question, given 
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evidence that the Trika tradition was not very well-established"" in the region of 
Kashmir during Abhinavagupta's career. It has also been well-documented that 
Abhinavagupta's tantric exegesis departs significantly from the scope, 
metaphysics,"? and aim?" of the Malinrvijayottaratantra. For example, in addition 
to reading the doctrine of nonduality into the dualistically oriented 
Malinivijayottara, Abhinavagupta superimposes into this scripture other foreign 
doctrinal elements, many of which are prototypical of the Krama tradition, that 


come to constitute the esoteric core of his systematic Saiva teachings. These 


A Abhinavagupta himself notes the lack of practical guides for the ritual system of the 


Trika, a lacuna that the Tantraloka is designed to fill. See Tantraloka 1.14: santi paddhatayas 
citrüh srotobhedesu bhüyasa | anuttarasadardharthakrame tv ekapi neksyate ‘Ritual manuals are 
exceedingly manifold within various different [scriptural] streams, but even one [paddhati] is 
not seen in the ritual system of the supreme Trika.' Cf. SANDERSON (2009a), p. 36: "As for the 
Sakta Saiva systems, the Trika gives the impression of having been less deeply established in 
Kashmir than the Krama. Abhinavagupta tells us that his monumental Tantraloka was the 
first attempt to write a Paddhati on this system. There are no works of substance on the 
Trika by any other author and no later manuals for practical use in ritual survive to show 
that it had succeeded in integrating itself into the ordinary religious life of the community." 
SANDERSON has also noted the shocking absence of interest in or engagement with the Trika 
in the works of Ksemaraja, Abhinavagupta's direct disciple who consistently credits 
Abhinavagupta as his main source of religious inspiration. This is further evidence of the 
ritual and social dimensions of the Trika cult were likely not even well-established in 
Abhinavagupta's inner circle of disciples. Ksemaraja's exegesis predominantly gravitates 
towards the Krama. 


512 On Abhinavagupta’s imposition of the doctrine of nonduality upon the dualist ontology 


of the Malinivijayottara, see SANDERSON (1992). 


513 See VASUDEVA (2004), p. 146: "The primarily yogic orientation of the Malinivijayottara is 


also evidenced by the fact that its liturgy is essentialised and abbreviated, while its yogic 
teachings are expanded and elaborated. Despite the centrality of yoga (especially the 
practicalities of yoga) in the Malinivijayottara, Abhinavagupta has sidelined it in his 
Tantraloka, preferring to analyse instead the epistemological background of the 
Malinivijayottara’s yogic homologies. Of course, the question of why Abhinavagupta is so 
disinterested in the actualities of yoga, or even why he should have chosen to place an 
openly yogic text at the centre of his teachings, needs to be posed in a much wider 
framework than is possible here.” Our ensuing discussion will gesture toward a set of 
plausible answers to the latter question, while also acknowledging the inherent difficulties of 
coming to a definitive conclusion given “several large lacunae in our present knowledge of 
the Trika in general and the Malinivijayottara in particular." See Ibid., p. 146, footnote 3. 
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include “the centrality of Kaula non-dualistic practice free of the inhibitions of 
convention, the ideal of the translation of all external observance into a purely 
cognitive process of sudden enlightenment, the convergence of the triads of the 
Trika into the Goddess Kalasamkarsini, and the accompanying superimposition 
of the categories of the tetradic Krama."^'* 

These more fully-developed or “higher” Kaula diagnostic features of 
Abhinavagupta's Saivism were projected onto the Malintvijayottara from later 
(Kaula) Trika and Krama scriptural sources. Despite this fact, SANDERSON argues 
that the Malinivijayottara, by virtue of its status as an elementary synthesis of the 
Siddhanta and Kaula traditions, served as the best “foundational” source text for 
Abhinavagupta's far-reaching exegesis. This is because these more esoteric 
features could “be read in as implicit if the Malinivijayottara is the all- 
encompassing revelation.”””” Thus SANDERSON concludes, “the Malinivijayottara 
was the ideal matrix for an exposition of the Trika that aspired to encapsulate 
Tantric Saivism as a whole, because it could be felt to subsume not only the 
highest texts such as the Viravalikula, with their transcendence of rites and 
grades, but also the religion of the lower levels.””"° The Trika, as embodied in the 


Malintvijayottara, was thus much better suited as a platform for Abhinavagupta's 


514 The following list of Kaula elements, is quoted from SANDERSON (2005), pp. 110-114. 


Listed op. cit. are the relevant texts from which Abhinavagupta derives these teachings that 
are not native to the religious system of the Malinivijayottara. 


?' Thid., p. 114. 


516 Thid., p. 115. 
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broad exegetical aims than the Krama, whose scriptures and exegetical literature 
made no real effort to account for more exoteric branches of the Saiva religion. 

In addition to this insight of SANDERSON, we have already touched upon a 
key feature of the earliest Trika scripture, the Siddhayogesvarimata, that acts as an 
important antecedent to Abhinavagupta’s own spirit of inclusivism. The 
Siddhayogesvarimata, as TORZSOK has shown (and as discussed in chapter two), 
integrated the Goddess Sarasvati into its triad of central female deities. Sarasvati 
is adapted into the figure of the serene Goddess Para, flanked by two fierce 
Kapalika Goddesses, Paraparà and Apara. The goal of this synthesis, TORZSOK 
argues," is for the siddhi-seeking adept to not only win powers that were the 
preserve of charnel-ground Yogini cults, but also to extend their mastery over the 
“orthodox domain with its sastric knowledge and purity."? This impulse to 
include and encompass mainstream religion within the heterdox cult of Yoginis, 
which we noted above also helps to explain the choice of the 


Siddhayogesvarimata's redactors to feature Rama?" as a main protaganist of 


517 TORZSOK (1999), pp. xxiv-xxv. 


518 Tid. 


>! See the following verse from the thirty-sixth chapter of the Tantraloka, which likely 


records the earlier and no longer extant version of the narrative of scriptural descent 
(tantravatara) of the Siddhayogesvarimata, Tantraloka 36.10: ramac ca laksmanas tasmat siddhas 
tebhyo ‘pi danavah | guhyakas ca tatas tebhyo yogino nrvaras tatah ‘Laksmana [received the 
scripture] from Rama. From him, the Siddhas, and from them the Danavas. Then the 
Guhyakas [received it from the Danavas], and from them the Yogins, and then [from the 
Yogins] the best of men [received it].’ Cf. Siddhayogesvarimata 32.8-9: tasmat avaptam ramena 
tena loke prakasitam | srnute và pathati và kurute và ca bhavanam | | yogesvaro ‘sau bhavati 
rudratejopabrhmhitas | bhütendriyagunadharah sarvajfiah phalabhaginah ‘From him, Rama got it 
and he has revealed it to the people of this world. If one listens to it, reads it, or performs the 
visualisation, he becomes a Master of Yoga, empowered by the energy of Rudra. [Thus] he 
will become the receptacle of the primary elements, of the organs of senses and of the 
qualities, he will be omniscient, and will succeed.’ Translation of TORZSOK (1999), p. 185. 
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transmission of the scripture to humanity, is thus present in the earliest textual 
instantiation of the Trika tradition. Abhinavagupta identifies this foundational 
scripture of the Trika, the Siddhayogesvarimata, as expressing the highest 
teachings of the entire Vidyapitha corpus of the Tantras, which he places above 
the Bhairava Tantras of the Mantrapitha, which are in turn regarded as superior 
to the twenty-eight canonical scriptures of the Siddhanta.*”” 

Abhinavagupta sees the Malinivijayottaratantra as the highest essence of 


) 521 


the Siddhayogesvarimata (and likewise of all it transcends). The Malinivijayottara 


520 Tantraloka 37.17-19ab, 37.22cd-24: dasdstadasadha srotahpanicakam yat tato ‘py alam | 


utkrstam bhairavabhikhyam catuhsastivibheditam | | srimadanandasastradau proktam bhagavata kila 
| samühah pitham etac ca dvidha daksinavamatah | | mantro vidyeti tasmac ca mudramandalagam 
dvayam | ... pradhdnatvat tasya tasya vastuno bhinnata punah | | kathita sadhakendranam 
tattadvastuprasiddhaye | pratyekam taccaturdhaivam mandalam mudrika tatha | | mantro vidyeti ca 
pitham utkrstam cottarottam | vidyapithapradhanam ca siddhayogisvarimatam "That five-fold 
stream has ten and eighteen fold scriptures [of the Siddhanta corpus]. Superior to those is 
the Bhairava [corpus], which has sixty-four scriptures. In scriptures like the auspicious 
Anandatantra, Siva taught that this [word] pitha refers to a collection. That is twofold, based 
on the right [as the form of Siva] and the left [as the form of Sakti]: the Mantrapitha and the 
Vidyapitha. And from that [two-fold pitha] arises two others, the Mudra and 
Mandala[pitha]... However these various [pithas] are taught as differentiated based on their 
(respective) predominance for the sake of attaining different realities on the part of the best 
of adepts. Each one of the fourfold [pithas], Mandala, Mudra, Mantra and Vidya, is more 
excellent than the preceding one. And the Siddhayogesvarimata is the most important 
(scripture) of the Vidyapitha. 


521 Tantraloka 37.24cd-25ab: vidyapithapradhanam ca siddhayogisvarimatam | | tasyapi paramam 
saram malinivijayottaram ‘And the Siddhayogesvarimata is the most important [scripture] of the 
Vidyapitha; its ultimate distillation is the Malinivijayottara.’ The Malinivijayottara itself 
represents the Siddhayogesvarimata as its source tradition, despite radical differences, as 
shown by VASUDEVA, in the Malinivijayottara’s style of composition, sophistication, 
amalgamation of yogic systems, audience, and overall character as a Vidyapitha scripture. 
On this identification, see Malinivijayottara 1.12cd-14ab: evam uktas tada devya prahasyovaca 
visvarat || śrnu devi pravaksyami siddhayogesvarimatam | yan na kasya cid akhyatam 
malinivijayottaram | | mayapy etat pura praptam aghorat paramatmanah ‘Addressed in this way 
by the Goddess, the sovereign of the universe, laughing, said: ‘O Goddess, listen, for I will 
teach the Siddhayogesvarimata [in its reduced form as] the Malinivijayottara. This has never 
been revealed to anyone before. In a former age I myself received this from Aghora, the 
supreme Self.’ Cf. VASUDEVA (2004), p. xxxix: "This reflects the fact that the Malinroijayottara 
is a Tantra of the Trika, and derives its mantra-system more or less completely from that of 
the Siddhayogesvarimata." 
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amplifies the inclusivism of the Siddhayogesvarimata by harmoniously 
accomodating doctrinal materials and systems of yoga from the Siddhanta 
scriptures, conspicuously the Svayambhuvasütrasangraha, side by side with those 
of the Kulamarga.”” Neither of the source materials of these traditions are found 
in the extant Siddhayogesvarimata itself, thus in the scriptural history of the Trika 
these additional elements represent "a remarkable transformation of the 
system."^? Indeed, from what we know of the Siddhayogesvarimata, we find a 
stark absence of systematic investigation into yogic praxis, which comprises the 
main focus of the Malinroijayottaratantra. Thus, this “remarkable transformation” 
also coincides with a new audience: Sadhakas intent on the "full-time... practice 
of yoga." 

A brief look at the frame narrative of the Malinivijayottara reveals another 
marker of the inclusivist outlook of this early Trika scripture. Unlike the 
revelation narratives of the non-Saiddhantika scriptures and those of the 
Kulamarga surveyed above, the Malinivijayottara gives a bonafide list of eight 


Vedic seers who have petitioned Siva's son, Karttikeya, for the liberating 


knowledge and the yogic teachings of the Trika.” Thus, the Malinrvijayottara, in 


52? VASUDEVA (2004), p. xli: “A critical examination of the materials absorbed into the 


Malinivijayottara shows that the central enterprise of its redactor(s) was to create a synthesis 
of Saiddhantika and Kaula teachings which could be assimilated to Trika doctrine." The 
connection with the Sozyambhuvasütrasangraha is noted in VASUDEVA (2004). 


°°? Ibid, p. xlii. 


524 Ibid., p. 147. 


P» Malinivijayottara 1.2-1.8ab: jagadarnavamagnanam tarakam tarakantakam | | 
sanatkumarasanakasandatanasanandanah | naradagastyasamvartavasisthadya maharsayah | | 
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addition to including doctrinal features of the Saiva Siddhanta, also parallels a 
strategy of select Saiddhantika scriptures: casting Vedic seers as scriptural 
interlocutors. The presence of the Vedic seers may signal that, much like the 
Saiddhantika scriptures, the Malinivijayottara aimed to encompass, or at least 
maintain a rapport with, the more orthodox sphere of Veda-based religious 
observances. Indeed, such communities may well have be conceived as an 
extended audience of the Malinivijayottara’s initiatory teachings on Yoga. 
Regardless of the original intention of the redactors of the 
Malinivijayottara, this interpretation is consistent with Abhinavagupta’s own 
understanding of the scripture’s narrative frame. In a passage that justifies the 


eventual graduation of seekers from lower to higher ázstras under the influence 


praharsitah | | bhagavadyogasamsiddhikanksino vayam agatah | sã ca yogam vind yasman na bhavet 
tam ato vada | | rsibhir yogam icchadbhih sa tair evam udahrtah | pratyuvaca prahrstatma 
namaskrtya mahesvaram | | srnudhvam sampravaksyami sarvasiddhiphalapradam | malinroijayam 
tantram paramesamukhodgatam | | bhuktimuktipradataram umesam amararcitam | svasthanastham 
uma devi pranipatyedam abravit "The great sages Sanatkumara, Sanaka, Sanatana, Sanandana, 
along with Narada, Agastya, Samvarta, Vasistha, and others, desiring to know the supreme 
reality, became intent upon Siva and Sakti. Upon venerating, as is prescribed, that [Skanda], 
the destroyer of demon Tarkaka who liberates those who are sunk in the ocean of worldly 
existence, those [sages], overjoyed, said “longing for the naturally perfect form of Saiva 
yoga, we have arrived, since without Yoga that [perfection (siddhi)] will not arise. Therefore, 
teach us that [Saiva yoga].” Addressed in this way by those seers aspiring to Yoga, first 
offering obeisance to Mahe$vara, that ecstatic [Skanda] replied— "Listen! I will discourse on 
that which bestows all perfections, the Malintvijayatantra that flowed forth from the [highest] 
face of Parame$a. The Goddess Uma, having bowed down before her Lord seated in his 
abode, the bestower of supernatural enjoyments and liberation who is exalted by the Gods, 
said..." Immediately following this the Mdlinivijayottara presents the Goddess's questions to 
Bhairava, and their dialogue provides the main dialogical structure of the text. That said, this 
background frame story of the Vedic sages and Skanda reemerges at the outset of chapter 
four when they ask for a clarification about the topic of the preceding chapter, and then 
again at the conclusion of the text. See Malinivijayottara 4.1-4.3ab; Malinivijayottara 23.41cd- 
23.45ab. 
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of Siva’s grace, Abhinavagupta gives the following rationale for the presence of 
the Vedic sages in the outerframe of the Malinivijayottara:”° 


Those sages who are interrogators in the [frame story of the] Sripürvaéastra [i.e., the 
Malinivijayottara], Narada and the [seven] others, who were previously Vaisnavas 
and Buddhists, and subsequently Saiddhàntikas and so on, following the sequence 
[of higher and higher teachings, ultimately] longed to behold that moon that is the 
esoteric knowledge of the Trika doctrine. 


The reference to the scriptural wisdom of the Trika as a moon picks up the image 
of the scripture's opening benediction,” which describes the rays of this moon- 
knowledge pouring forth from the face of Parameóa."? Narada and company 
eventually became fixated upon the moon of knowledge that is the Trika. This is 
proof, for Abhinavagupta at least, that even these revered teachers of a Vedic 
pedigree featured as scriptural mediators in Puranic lore eventually ascended to 
the highest pinnacle of revelation. Abhinavagupta also adds intermediary steps 
in that ascent by characterizing the Vedic sages as previously being Vaisnavas, 
Buddhists, and then Saiva Siddhantins. Indeed, adopting and subsequently 
abandoning traditions in this manner is nothing but the natural outcome of 
Siva's grace in action, given Abhinavagupta's view that all scriptural traditions, 
as we will see below, ultimately emanate from Siva. Being partial manifestations 


of a single universal revelatory process (eka agama), lower religious systems are 


526 Tantraloka 13.347cd-348: Sripiirvasastre prastaro munayo naradadayah | | prag vaisnavah 
saugatas ca siddhantadividas tatah | kramat trikarthavijfianacandrotsukitadrstayah. 


257 Malinivijayottaratantra 1.1: jayanti jagadanandavipaksaksapanaksamah | 
paramesamukhodbhatajnanacandramaricayah "The rays of the moon that is the scriptural 
wisdom pouring forth from the face of Parame$a surpass all! [Those moon-rays] are capable 
of destroying that which opposes all-embracing bliss.' 


528 Fora fascinating and extensive interpretation of the imagery and inner meaning of this 


opening benediction of the Mdlinivijayottaratantra, see Abhinavagupta's Maliniélokavarttika 
1.13-20ab. 
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necessarily abandoned as Siva’s grace unfurls more all-encompassing horizons of 
revelation. 

Abhinavagupta dodges the potential liability of delimiting the 
applicability of his monumental Saiva exegesis to a single cult of the Vidyapitha 
or a single transmission (Pürvamnaya) of the Kulamarga (Kaula Trika). He does 
so by abstracting the Trika into a universalistic conception of Kaula Saivism. The 
Trika is, in fact, an excellent candidate for this move, in part because 
Abhinavagupta is able to make this claim on the strength of scriptural 
testimony: ^? 


This is taught by Siva in the auspicious Ratnamala(tantra): “the essence of all Tantras 
regarding the left and right [streams], is the Kaula, which is consolidated in one 
place in the auspicious Trika (sadardha) scriptural system." 


Abhinavagupta thus understands the Trika to be the animating core or 
underlying unity of all Saivism, and thus his Tantraloka can serve as an exegetical 
platform for beaming light on the totality of Saiva Tantras, and by extension, the 


entire Saiva religion. 


52 Tantraloka 37.35cd-37.25: uktam ériratnamálayam etac ca paramesina | | asesatantrasaram tu 


vamadaksinam asritam | ekatra militam kaulam érisadardhakasasane. 


530 The fact that Abhinavagupta's tantric exegesis is meant to extend well beyond Trika 


doctrine is spelled out by Jayaratha in a justification for the inclusion of benedictory verses 
to non-Trika gurus at the outset of the Tantraloka. See Tantralokaviveka ad Tantraloka 1.9: yady 
api yo yatra Sastre 'dhikrtah sa tatra guruh iti vaksyamananitya mathikantaragurünam trikarthe 
gurutvabhavat iha namaskaraprastava eva | tathapi tasya me sarvasisyasya nopadesadaridrata 
ityadidrsa sarvatraiva gurüpadesasya bhavat atmani bhüyovidyatoam darsayata granthakrta asya 
granthasyapi nikhilasastrantarasarasamgrahabhiprayatoam prakasitam ‘According to the following 
dictum, "That scriptural system in which a person is qualified, in that very domain one is a 
guru," there should be no occasion for offering salutations [to gurus like Bhütiraja], because 
the gurus of other branches of knowledge do not have the status of guru when it comes to 
the doctrine of the Trika. Even if this is true, in harmony with the view [of Kallata] "I who 
am a disciple of all am not poor in the teachings," the author, in showing the vastness of his 
own erudition in virtue of the presence of instruction of gurus in every system, illuminates 
the fact that this text [i.e., the Tantraloka] aims to be an epitome of the essence of all other 
scriptural systems.’ 
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However, Abhinavagupta’s ambition to encompass scriptural literature in 
his theory of revelation is not limited to Saivism alone. Looking to one of the 
foremost scriptures of the Krama, he finds a powerful analogy for describing 
how the Trika-Kaula exists as the very essence of all revelation: 


There is only one revelation. All [traditions] from worldly scriptures” up to 
Vaisnava, Buddhist, and Saiva traditions are indeed established in that. The ultimate 
plane to be obtained for that [one revelation] is called the Trika. On account of being 
undivided by the entire diversity [of manifold revealed traditions], [that highest 
plane of revelation] is referred to as the Kula. Just as there is one life-breath in all the 
different limbs of the body, whether they are higher or lower parts, the Trika [as the 
Kula] exists in all [scriptures as their one animating power]. [This thesis] has a basis 
in scripture. And so the revered Kalikula(paricasataka) teaches: “that [Kula], beyond 
the five streams [of the Mantramarga], is the essence of the division of the twenty- 
eight [Siddhànta] scriptures. Just as fragrance exists in a blossom, sesame oil in a 
sesame seed, life in the body, and nectar in water, this Kula is established as the core 
of all scriptures." Therefore, there is only one revelation. This [revelation] becomes 
manifold with respect to various levels of qualification [of diverse audiences]. 


Abhinavagupta here corrals further scriptural testimony to posit that the Kaula 
teachings are not simply the highest esoteric revelation, but rather more like an 
"essence" that pervades a form. That form is the composite body of scriptural 


traditions, which, in all of its multiplicity is animated by one sustaining life-force, 


53! Tantrüloka 35.30-35ab: eka evügamas tasmat tatra laukikasastratah | prabhrty avaisnavad 


bauddhac chaivat sarvam hi nisthitam | | tasya yat tat param prapyam dhama tat trikasabditam | 
sarvavibhedanucchedat tad eva kulam ucyate | | yathordhvadharatabhaksu dehangesu vibhedisu | 
ekam pranitam evam syat trikam sarvesu Sastratah | | $rrmatkalikule coktam paficasrotovivarjitam | 
dasastadasabhedasya saram etat prakirtitam | | puspe gandhas tile tailam dehe jivo jale’ mrtam | 
yatha tathaiva Sastranam kulam antah pratisthitam | | tad eka evagamo ‘yam citraé citre 'dhikarini. 
This translation is indebted to the one found in SANDERSON (2005). 


53? SANDERSON (2005), p. 107 identifies laukikasastra here as the “mundane [Vedic religion ]." 


The meaning of laukika shifts in various descriptions of the Five Streams. For the earliest 
usage, see SANDERSON (2006a), p. 157: "The Nisvasamukha’s description of Mundane Religion 
(laukiko dharmah) is of the ordinary observances of the uninitiated but regenerate (upanita-) 
householder devoted to Siva, comprising the püja of Siva and other deities on the lunar days 
sacred to them, donations to worthy recipients (danam), pilgrimages to Sivaksetras and so 
forth." 


533 See Ibid., p. 107, footnote 51 for the original citation from the Devīpañcaśataka (alias 


Kalikulapaficasataka) f. 33r-v (2.35-38b), that Abhinavagupta here adapts. 
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the Trika now reconceived as essential wisdom of the entire Kulamarga. 
Abhinavagupta also supplies a reason for the necessity of the manifold diversity 
of scriptural traditions: there are many levels of qualification—not everyone is 
prepared for the higher transmission of revelatory truth—, and so the scriptural 
teachings of Siva need to be customized in a great scriptural dispersion. 

The analogy of essences suggests more. Mark DYCZKOWSKI elaborates:?* 


The higher contains the lower. The highest contains everything. Each tradition 
contributes to the whole. However, only the highest tradition is complete and 
therefore fully liberating. The lower one's are just fragments of the whole; alone they 
cannot lead to liberation. Indeed, individually, they are misleading. Like a series of 
principles of existence, religious traditions are arranged into a hierarchy where the 
higher members pervade the lower ones. This is because they are arranged in a chain 
of cause and effect. Thus, the highest principle pervades them as does the cause its 
effect. As we rise along the chain, the ultimate, totally pervasive principle becomes 
progressively more evident. Thus, as we rise through lower traditions the presence 
of the Kaula elements in them become more evident. 


DYCZKOWSKTI's comparison with the the relationship between higher and lower 
tattvas or reality levels is apt, because it grants the lower traditions validity while 
simultaneously delimiting their jurisdiction. The source of that validity is the 
more encompassing vision of the higher, more subtle tattva pervading the lower 
one, like fragrance pervading the petals of a blossom. The accuracy of this 
analogy is also corroborated in a common tactic in Saiva literature to vertically 
rank traditions, including Buddhism, Vaisnavism, and Vedanta, on the rungs of 


the tattvas.^? 


534 DYCZKOWSKI (2009), volume 2, pp. 265-267. 


535 On one Saiva Siddhanta source that adopts this strategy, the Paramoksanirasakarikaortti, 


see WATSON, GOODALL, & SHARMA (2013), pp. 70-71: "In the final section of Ramakantha's 
commentary, having refuted all of the opponent's views, he maintains (ad verse 58a) that 
they are not completely invalid. The opponents' teachings and scriptures are limited in what 
they can reveal, but that does not disqualify them from being means of knowledge in their 
own respective spheres—just as perception is limited in only being able to reveal sounds, 
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In harmony with Bhartrhari, whose ideas were originally adapted by 


Utpaladeva,"* Abhinavagupta sees revelation (agama) or divine “word” (Sabda) as 


ne 


an intense self-reflective awareness (drdha-oimarsa)"" or an a priori conviction 


(prasiddhi)? inherent in all beings. Reflective awareness or a powerful 


smells, colours, etc., and yet is certianly a means of knowledge regarding those. What, then, 
are the spheres regarding which the teachings of the other traditions are valid? Lower levels 
of the (Saiva) universe. As is well known, the Saivas regarded the twenty-five principles 
(tattvas) accepted by the Sankhya as the lowest levels of the universe, on top of which were a 
further group of, usually eleven, levels whose non-recognition by non-Saivas was explained 
as resulting from the limited vision of the formulators of their doctrines... Ramakantha has 
an interlocutor ask (ad 58cd) what level can be attained by each of the other opponents, in 
answer to which he refers the reader to a different text of his, the Agamapramanyopanyasa. 
This text seems not to have survived other than in quotations, but Goodall has edited and 
translated the main part of it—that is to say the part in which the liberations of rival 
traditions are assigned to tattvas—based on citations by later authors." For an even earlier 
tantric source that uses this strategy, see Ibid., p. 75: "We know that the placing of different 
religious groups in levels of the cosmos goes back at least to the Sarvajfianottara; perhaps it 
occurred in lost parts of the Raurava." For a non-Saiddhantika deployment of a similar 
strategy, see Ksemaraja's Pratybhijnahrdaya, specifically his auto-commentary to verse 8. 


536 TORELLA (2013), p. 465: "The doctrine of prasiddhi, developed by Abhinavagupta in the 


TA, MVV, IPVV, and IPV, was first formulated by Utpaladeva... But what, in turn, could 
Utpaladeva's source have been? Once again we trace back to the great mentor of Utpaladeva, 
Bhartrhari. As is well known, the constellation agama-vac-sabdabhavana-pratibha is at the 
center of the Bhartrharian sky. What Utpaladeva and Abhinavagupta say of prasiddhi easily 
refers us to Bhartrhari's pratibha.” 


537 Thid., p. 462. 


538 RATIE (2013), pp. 382-383: “Prasiddhi has to do with an intuitive knowledge that is related 


to pratibha, ‘intuition.’ Nonetheless this intuition, while being prediscursive in the sense that 
it appears before any kind of reasoning, is also essential related to language as it is a kind of 
realization (vimarsa) through which conciousness expresses its own awareness. It also has to 
do with some sort of belief insofar as it rests neither on perception nor on inference... In the 
Pratyabhijfia texts, the word prasiddhi therefore denotes some kind of a priori certainty, 
provided that here we understand a priori to mean that this knowledge is anterior both to 
perception and reasoning, since it extends to the intuitive understanding experts have of 
objects that belong to their field of expertise as well as to what we would probably term the 
‘instinct’ of animals or children to behave in a particular way.” See also TORELLA (2013), p. 
460: "We are progressively arriving at a definition of prasiddhi: so far, we can say that we are 
dealing with a reflective awareness depending on previous mental impregnations. These 
previous impregnations coming to us from the past constitute this ancient prasiddhi, which 
animates our present. It has come down to us (TA 35.10a: agata), it is to be identified with 
agama. Unlike the Buddhists (and the Mimamsakas), our Saiva thinkers, Utpaladeva and 
Abhinavagupta, are not willing to relegate agama to the sphere of atyantaparoksa or dharma; 
on the contrary, the entire vyavahara is impregnated and made possible by it.” 
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realization?" (vimarsa) at the most subtle level of speech comprises the primary 
meaning of “revelation” (agama) for Abhinavagupta, more fundamental than the 
“scriptures” consisting of collections of words” distinctly arranged in various 
sequences. This premise conforms closely with Bhartrhari’s description of 


revelation. In the Vakyapadiyavrtti, he explains revelation as the process?" 


53 RATIE (2013), pp. 379-380: "According to Utpaladeva and Abhinavagupta, agama is first 


and foremost a kind of realization (vimaráa). This key word in the Pratyabhijfia system 
designates the act through which consciousness, instead of passively reflecting its objects as 
in a mirror, actively grasps itself as being the consciousness of this or that. This dynamic feature 
of consciousness is conceived as essentially verbal, since Pratyabhijfia philosophers consider 
that any cognitive apprehension is of linguistic nature (although in the case of immediate 
perception for instance it expresses itself in a sort of silent proto-language)... Far from being 
contingent, the ability of consciousness to grasp itself as being this or that constitutes its very 
essence and is fundamental to the system... since the Saiva nondualists hold that there is 
nothing outside of Siva understood as an all-encompassing consciousness, and that this 
unique consciousness creates the universe merely by grasping (vimrs-) itself in the form of 
the universe." 


5% pbi, p. 380: "Abhinavagupta explains that agama is a particularly intense kind of vimarsa 


of which scriptures are only a secondary expression... In a literal or primary (mukhya) sense, 
agama denotes a particularly intense intuition, whereas in a figurative or secondary sense, it 
designates what we could translate as scripture, i.e. a speech or a text considered as 
authoritative by a certain religious tradition—and it is @gama in the first sense that gives its 
meaning and validity to agama in the second sense." Cf. Ibid., p. 422: "One should therefore 
understand the Pratyabhijfia's assertations that agama is the strongest means of knowledge 
and that all a@gama-s are means of knowledge while keeping in mind that Utpaladeva and 
Abhinavagupta constantly play with several meanings of the word agama: not only do they 
distinguish between agama as a realization (vimarsa) and agama as a mass of words (Sabdarasi) 
claiming to express this realization; they also distinguish between the unique agama that is 
Siva's self-realization and the multiple agama-s or realizations that are more or less partial 
aspects of it." 


d Vakyapadiyavrtti ad Vakyapadtya 1.5: yam siksmam nityam atindriyam vacam rsayah 
saksatkytadharmano mantradrsah pasyanti tam asaksatkrtadharmebhyo ‘parebhyah pravedayisyamana 
bilmam samamananti ‘The Vedic seers, who directly experience the nature of things and see 
the mantras, perceive that subtle, eternal, speech that is beyond the range of the senses. 
Inasmuch as they plan to make that [divine word] known to others who lack direct access to 
the nature of things, they set down for transmission an image [of that subtle, sense- 
transcending speech].’ This translation is highly indebted to the one found in AKLUJKAR 
(2009), pp. 24-25. Regarding this “image” (anukara / bilma) of the most subtle revelatory 
speech that the Vedic seers hand down, AKLUJKAR proposes that it is one step removed from 
the Veda as an oral or textual artifact. See Ibid., p. 37: “The bilma is practically the same as 
the Veda, although it would primarily refer to an undivided and unorganized collection or 
pile (rasi) of mantras, while veda would primarily refer to the separated and arranged bodies 
of mantras." 
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whereby Vedic seers, uniquely endowed with the intuitive capacity (pratibha)” 


to directly apprehend this eternal divine speech, inaccessible to empirical or 
inferential knowledge, subsequently transcribed it into discursive “scriptures” 
for the sake of others who lack such abilities. That transcription is a secondary 
representation or “image” (anukara / bilma) of unarticulated revelatory 
awareness (agama in its primary sense). 

Utpaladeva and Abhinavagupta were likely attracted to Bhartrhari’s 
conception of revelation since Bhartrhari did not prioritize an extrinsic canon of 
scriptural statements as the guarantor of religious authority. The highest 
revelation for Bhartrhari is rather conceived of as a divine speech inherent in 
human awareness, directly accessible only to those with the subtle intuitive 
power to realize it.’ As TORELLA persuasively demonstrates, Utpaladeva and 
Abhinavagupta’s adoption of the word prasiddhi (a priori conviction) to signify 
revelation was a part of their strategic response to the Mimamsakas, such as 
Kumarila Bhatta, who were extremely uncomfortable with the implications of the 


Bhartrharian theory of revelation the concept of prasiddhi evokes.“ An important 


oe Utpaladeva also describes revelation as pure intuition (pratibha). See TORELLA (2013), p. 


464: "'Its name is pratibha' says a fragment of Utpaladeva's Vivrti, which Abhinavagupta 
glosses: ‘This [divine voice] is characterized by ‘intuitive shining’ (pratibhana), it is indeed the 
agama, that is, the subliminal impulse towards language (Sabdabhavana).’” For the Sanskrit, 
see Ibid, p. 464, footnote 23: "IPVV III p. 93.14-15 ‘pratibhasamjna’ iti pratibhanalaksana iyam 
Sabdabhavanakhya agama eveti yavat. 


543 TORELLA (2013), pp. 468-469: “It is true that Bhartrhari focuses on the Veda, but, apart 


from the corpus of texts in which the Veda is embodied, he envisages a higher level, a kind 
of subtle Veda made of pratibha or Sabdatattva which lies in the depths of all men, or even all 
living creatures. Apparently, agama / Veda is not just a content of the consciousness of living 
beings, but something more: on two occasions and in slightly different contexts, Bhartrhari 
likens it to caitanya itself." 


54 Tbid., p. 468ff. 
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sticking point in the divergence of views is the Mimamsakas’ vision of the Veda 


?? on the supersensible realm of dharma?" 


as an independent authority 
inaccessible to and ultimately remote from the awareness of human beings, 
including the Vedic seers. For Mimamsakas, revelation is not an internal 
awareness of dharma at the heart of all conscious beings, directly accessible 
through intuition, but an already fixed or natural relationship between (Vedic) 
words and meanings that always precedes human authors and communicates 
ritual injunctions.^" This authorless scripture is passed down through 
beginningless succession"? of Vedic teachers who merely serve as intermediaries, 


not illumined seers with higher faculties and thus worthy of special veneration.^? 


It should be noted that these fundamental differences in orientation toward 


545 Here “independent” (anapeksa) means not confirmable by other means of knowledge, i.e. 
perception and inference, which are instruments for valid awareness from the realm of 
human experience. See Mimamsasiitra 1.1.5: [...] tatpramanam badarayanasyanapeksatvat. Cf. 
FRESCHI & GRAHELI (2005), p. 290 "Epistemological independence is needed because an 
instrument of knowledge, according to Mimamsakas, must provide fresh information, i.e. it 
must cause to know a referent not previously known through other means of knowledge." 


546 On the restriction that sabda as the Vedaéastra only makes known that which is 


innaccessible to other means of knowledge, see Mimamsasütra 6.2.18: [...] aprapte sastram 
arthavat ‘The sacred text is useful only with respect to what cannot be arrived at (through 
other means of knowledge).’ This passage is cited in FRESCHI & GRAHELI (2005), p. 290. 


4” Mimamsasütra 1.1.5: autpattikas tu Sabdasyarthena sambandhas ‘But the relation of (Vedic) 
word and meaning is original.’ In the Sabarabhasya ad Mimamsasütra 1.1.5, Sabara glosses 
“original” (autpattika) as already fixed (nitya) and later in the same passage as not originating 
from human beings (apauruseya). On the meaning of nitya as fixed, along with other 
possibilities, see FRESCHI & GRAHELI (2005), p. 294. 


548 ERESCHI & GRAHELI (2005), p. 291. 


?? Mimamsaslokavarttika codanasütra 69: ato vaktranadhinatoat pramanye tadupásanam | na 


yuktam apramanatve kalpye tatprarthana bhavet "Therefore, since validity [of the Veda] does not 
depend on an author, the worship of its [author] is wrong. Because one could address him 
only with prayers if he assumes that the Veda is [in itself] devoid of epistemological 
validity.' Translation of FRESCHI & GRAHELI (2005), p. 310. 
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scripture persist alongside an interesting commonality between Mimamsakas 
and Bhartrhari that the Vedas are ultimately unauthored and beginningless. 

The idea that certain individuals are endowed with the capacity to directly 
perceive or experience realities or scriptural truths beyond the range of 
perception and inference, an issue directly related to arguments for or against 
omniscience, is also supported by early Naiyayikas. It is therefore not surprising, 
as we will see below, that Abhinavagupta also draws considerably from the 
conceptual vocabulary of Nyàya when discussing revelation. One possible 
reason is that the Kaula conception of revelation mediated by and internal to the 
awareness of Siddhas dovetails nicely with both Bhartrharian and early 
Naiyayika conceptions of revelation as experientially available to illumined 
teachers. Granting human beings—albeit a rare class of adepts—the power to 
perceive revelation without mediation has the potential, if not in practice then at 
least in theory, of investing individual authors with immense agency in the 
ongoing transmission of tradition. Charging visionaries with gleaning and 
transmitting the scriptural canon could, again, in theory, constitute a person- 
centered model of religious authority that encourages future authors to 
perpetually enliven a text tradition through their own intuitive and unmediated 
grasp of revelation. Bhartrhari and early Nyaya theorists, contra the 
Mimamsakas, thus represent a compelling precedent to the Siddha-centered 
model of revelation articulated in the Kulamarga and post-scriptural Kaula 
sources. 

“Word” (Sabda) in Nyaya is defined as verbal testimony, specifically that 


of a trustworthy speaker (apta), and Abhinavagupta uses this term (apta) when 
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justifying the unique status of Saiva revelation. The Naiyayikas understanding of 
Sabda as verbal testimony shifts the locus of revelatory teaching from a timeless 
and impersonal scriptural statement that is received (viz. the Mimamsa view) to 
a more speaker-based model of “word,” rooted in the authority of the individual 
offering scriptural testimony.” Nyayasütra 1.1.7 and 1.1.8 together with the 
corresponding commentary of Vatsyayana provides the logical starting point for 
gleaning the early Naiyayikas position?" 


Word is the statement of a trustworthy person (1.1.7). [Vatsyayana's comment:] 
Truly a trustworthy person is one who directly experiences (saksatkarana) the nature 
of things. Impelled by the desire to communicate that reality [to others], as it has 
been perceived, such a person becomes a speaker [/teacher] (upadestr). Direct 
experience is the full acquisition (apti) of a reality. One who acts on the basis of that 
[full aquisition of a reality] is a trustworthy person (apta). That [testimony] is two- 
fold due to having either an object that is perceptible or beyond perception (1.1.8). 
[Vatsyayana's comment:] In this way, [the distinction between realities beyond 
perception and those that are perceptible comprises] a distinction between the 
speech of Vedic seers and common people. 


The Naiyayikas root authority in the speaker, based on their direct experience of 
a given reality. For Vedic seers, this includes realities beyond the senses, but even 
common people can give faithful testimony regarding perceptible objects or the 
mundane state of affairs of the world. 

Although the Naiyayikas disagree with Bhartrhari that the Veda is 
authorless, Vatsyayana’s description of a trustworthy speaker as one who has 


direct experiential access to the nature of things and is motivated to transmit it to 


i Although later Naiyayika authors, like Jayanta Bhatta, who propose that the trustworthy 


author of scripture is none other than God, depart from this earlier notion of trustworthy 
human authors. See FRESCHI & GRAHELI (2005), p. 291, footnote 15. 


AE Nyayasütra 1.1.7-8: aptopadesah sabda | sa dvividho drstadrstarthatoat; Nyayasütrabhasya ad 


Nyüayasütra 1.1.7-8: aptah khalu saksatkrtadharma yathadrstasyarthasya cikhyapayisaya prayukta 
upadesta | saksatkaranam arthasyaptih taya pravartata ity aptah | rsyaryamlecchanam samanam 
laksanam [...] | | [...] evam rsilaukikavakyanam vibhaga iti. 
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others”” directly corresponds to Bhartrhari's description of the Vedic seers cited 
above. For Bhartrhari also distinguishes the Vedic sages as those who directly 
experience the nature of things (saksatkrtadharman) and who go on to transcribe 
the subtle, eternal, revelatory speech that they directly perceive into collections of 
mantras for the sake of those lacking such extraordinary capacities. Vatsyayana 
also has the Vedic seers in mind when describing a reliable speaker (apta) 
responsible for reporting non-mundane matters, such as scriptural truths. This is 
further supported by his distinction that the valid testimony of realities beyond 
the range of sense-perception (adrstartha) belongs not to worldly people, but to 
the rsis. 

The Naiyayika definition of the instrument of valid knowledge that is 


“word” (sabda) as verbal testimony is also attested in the Sankhyakarika” and 


552 This is reiterated and slightly elaborated in Nyayasütrabhasya ad Nyayasütra 2.1.68: kim 


punar aptanam pramanyam | saksatkrtadharmata bhütadaya yathabhutarthacikhyapayiseti ‘But why 
is there validity for trustworthy persons? They have direct experience of the nature of things, 
they possess compassion for beings, [and] desire to communicate [to others] a reality as it 
really exists.’ 


is Sankhyakarika 5cd: aptaérutir aptavacanam "Trustworthy testimony is [what is taught by] 


trustworthy people and revelation.' This translation follows Gaudapada's bhasya ad 
Sankhyakarika 5 (apta acaryya brahmadayah | śrutir vedah | aptas ca śrutiś ca aptasruti taduktam 
aptavacanam iti [although this reading seems artificial, given that it reads aptaérutih as a 
samaharadvandva, which should result in a neuter singular form, aptaéruti, in the base text]). 
Another reading for aptasrutil: could be “what is heard from trustworthy teachers." Many of 
the other commentators, like Gaudapada, gloss aptasruti as referring to both trustworthy 
teachers, such as Kapila, Manu, or Brahma, and revelation (sruti), frequently glossed as the 
Veda. This would seem to be a compromise between two notions of revelation explored 
above, one a teaching of a rare adept with access to revelatory truth and the other a 
revelatory source independent of or preceding an illumined author. However, the absence of 
other reference to the Vedas or any clear deference to Vedic authority in Sankhyakarika puts 
into question the degree to which aptavacana refers to independent and timeless revelation 
analogous to how Mimàmsakas envisioned the Veda. See LARSON (1979), pp. 158-159: 
"Reliable authority, according to Karika V, is reliable revelation or unimpeachable verbal 
testimony (aptasruti). According to all commentators, this includes the teachings of the Vedas 
together with the doctrines of revered teachers in the tradition—e.g., Kapila, etc... Moreover, 
the reliance of classical Samkhya on the Veda is unclear, although the lack of reference to the 
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Patafijali's Yogasitra. The former text, which together with its commentaries 
serves as the most important extant source for classical Sankhya, represents itself 
as the liberating teachings of a particular lineage of sagely authors: 


This secret knowledge, which is for the individual soul, in which the existence, 
origin, and dissolution of living beings is examined, has been fully explained by the 
supreme sage [Kapila]. Out of compassion that sage transmitted this foremost pure 
[knowledge] to Asuri. Asuri, for his part, [transmitted] it to Paficasikha who further 
expanded this knowledge system. Passed down through a traditional lineage of 
disciples, this [secret knowledge] was abridged by the noble-minded Isvarakrsna, 
with recourse to the Arya meter, after fully realizing its definitive truth. 
Given the importance of Sankhya as a conceptual vocabulary for Saiva tantric 
speculation, and its placement above the Veda by the early Saiva tantric 
scriptural source, the Nisvasamukha, it is interesting to note its emphasis on the 
authoritative knowledge of individual sages against an impersonal conception of 
revealed tradition. 


The Yogasiitra, in tandem with its foundational commentary, the 


Yogasütrabhasya, also adopts the connotation of agama as verbal testimony, "^ but 


sacred scriptures in the Karika would tend to argue for a minimum of dependence. Reliable 
authority, therefore, is probably used primarily with respect to the tradition of Samkhya 
teachers." 


aas Sankhyakarika 69-71: purusarthajfianam idam guhyam paramarsind samakhyatam | 


sthityutpattipralayas cintyante yatra bhütanam | | etat pavitram agryam munir āsuraye 'nukampayā 
pradadau | āsurir api paficasikhaya tena bahudhakrtam tantram | | śişyaparamparayāgatam 
isvarakrsnena caitad aryabhih | samksiptam āryamatinā samyag vijfiaya siddhantam. 


2 Vacaspatimisra, in his commentary, the Tattvakaumudi, identifies this supreme seer with 
Kapila, who is repeatedly celebrated as the founder of Samkhya in commentaries on the 
Sankhyakarika. For a highly detailed summary on the status of this legendary figure in early 
sources such as the Baudhayanadharmasütra, Mahabharata, and Buddhacarita, see BRONKHORST 
(2007), pp. 61-68. 


x Yogasütra 1.7: tatra pratyaksanumanagamah pramanani ‘Among those (activities of the 
mind), the instruments of valid knowledge are perception, inference, and received tradition." 
For the further elucidation of what is meant by agama, see Yogasütrabhasya ad 1.7: aptena drsto 
‘numito ‘rthah paratra svabodhasamkrantaye $abdenopadisyate [...] yasyasraddheyartho vakta na 
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goes on to flesh out the implications of this theory with a description of the 
relationship between the instruments of valid knowledge. The resultant view 
stresses the preeminence of the higher perceptual faculties of advanced Yogis as 
the very source of agama and inference: 


This is higher perception. And this is the seed of agama and inference. Agama and 
inference arise from that [higher perception]. And this perception is independent of 
scriptural or inferential knowledge. Therefore, the perception of a Yogi arising from 
meditative absorption free of discursive thought is not mixed with any other source 
of knowledge. 


What comes to be the authoritative knowledge handed down in tradition, agara, 
has its source in the perception of Yogis who are able to see without the static of 
discursive thought that necessarily accompanies ordinary perception. This 
discussion of yogic perception arises not in a discussion on the instruments of 
knowledge or the sources of tradition, but rather a level of meditative awareness 
(nirvitarka samapatti or sabijasamadhi) that is a stage of the cultivation the text 
prescribes. The implication is that future authors with pragmatic commitments to 
the system are encouraged to cultivate the rare capacity to directly perceive the 
source of all scriptural wisdom. 

In the subsequent history of these systems in the classical and early 


medieval periods, the person-centered model of religious authority of Nyaya, 


drstanumitarthah sa dgamo viplavate | mülavaktari tu drstanumitarthe nirviplavah syat ‘A reality 
that is seen or inferred by a trustworthy person is expressed in language to transmit to 
others his own awareness [of that reality]. That verbal testimony whose speaker has not 
directly perceived or inferred the reality [communicated], a reality that is implausible, [only] 
deceives. On the other hand, if the original speaker has directly perceived or inferred a 
reality, [their verbal testimony] would be free of deception.’ 


and Yogasütrabhasya ad 1.42 (introducing nirvitarka samapatti of 1.43): tat param pratyaksam | tac 


ca $rutanumanayor bijam | tatah srutanumane prabhavatah | na ca srutanumanajnanasahabhitam 
tad darsanam | tasmad asamkirnam pramanantarena yogino nirvitarkasamadhijam darsanam iti. 
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Sankhya, and Patafijalayoga did not inspire future authors in these traditions to 
write about the context of their compositions with the kind of detail and regional 
awareness of the Sakta Saiva authors of post-scriptural Kashmir. The most 
definitive authors and learned commentators in these knowledge systems never 
claimed to be liberated, and likewise did not describe themselves as endowed 
with direct access to the nature of reality (saksatkrtadharman) beyond the range of 
the senses. The humble confession of the sixth-century Naiyayika commentator, 
Uddyotakara, is a case in point. In a riposte to a hypothetical challenge from a 
Mimamsaka casting doubt on the human capacity of perceiving extra-sensorial 
realities, such as heaven, Uddyotakara makes it clear that although sages capable 
of this higher-order perception have existed, he should not be counted among 
them.” As for the commentaries on the Sankhnyakarika, in the first millennium of 
the common era there is little evidence of the kind of creative engagement with 
the system that one might expect from authors who see themselves on the same 
plane as the traditions' sages, such as Kapila, the venerable individual authorities 
responsible for the liberating teachings of Sankhya.?? The Yogasütra does 


prescribe practices for developing the capacity to perceive free of discursive 


ia Nyayavarttika ad Nyayasütra 1.7: na brümah asmadadinam pratyaksah svargadaya ity api tu 
yasya pratyaksah tasyopadesah iti ‘We do not claim that [extra-sensorial] realities such as 
heaven are perceptible to people like us, but rather that [the instrument of knowledge 
known as verbal testimony] is the statement of that [unique] person for whom [these 
realities] are perceptible.’ 


559 LARSON (1979), p. 134: “The commentaries to the Karika, for example, do little more than 


explain the details of the text. Almost no attempt is made to raise new issues or 
interpretations. No creative re-workings of the doctrines occurs much before Vijfianabhiksu 
in the sixteenth century.” It should also be admitted that inasmuch Sankhya had become a 
“dead schoolroom philosophy” one would not necessarily expect to find commentarial 
literature that gives much more than a “schoolmaster’s exposition of a text-book.” I thank 
Dominic GOODALL sharing this point in a personal communication. 
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thought, a higher perception which the bhdsya delineates as the source of agama. 
However, there is little evidence that the scholastic commentators were serious 
practitioners of the form of yoga distilled in the sütras and elaborated in the 
bhasya.”” 

Is there a plausible explanation for why the person-centered model of 
religious authority articulated in these sources did not encourage subsequent 
authors to identify with the visionary power to directly apprehend the source of 
scripture? One possibility is that the process of revelation, whereby seers directly 
intuit realities and transformative truths beyond the realm of the senses, came to 
be considered the special purview of legendary sages and Vedic seers of a 
bygone era; a time when the Vedic canons or the teachings of Yoga-Sankhya 
were first laid down. This hypothesis is further strengthened by our analysis of 
how the Puranas depicted the transmission of its scriptural teachings in chapter 
two. The Vedic seers act as essential intermediaries between an originally 
massive scripture that must be condensed as it is passed on to humanity. 
Furthermore, humanity, for its part, is portrayed as inhabiting the Kali Age and 
consequently deficient in the requisite lifespan, energy, and capability to grok the 
broader reaches of revelation. Thus the provenance and powers of these 
superhuman sages is distinctly set apart from human beings—mere mortals 


ensnared in an era of darkness. 


560 VASUDEVA (2017), p. 1 mentions that the "commitment to Patafijali's doctrine and 


practice" of two of the most important commentators on the Yogasütras, Sankara and 
Vacaspatimisra, is “debatable.” Cf. BRYANT (2009), p. 54, describing the tenor of the 
commentary (Tattvavaisaradi) of Vacaspatimisra: “This eclectic scholasticism contrasts with 
the experiential focus of yoga and makes one wonder whether Vacaspati Misra was a 
practicing yogi.” 
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The common theme of religious authority being based upon the rare 
capacities and illuminating statements of “trustworthy” religious visionaries 
elucidated above, likely a widely held understanding of revelation in ancient 
India, never won universal acceptance as the model for the authoritative status of 
the Veda. This may be related to the fact that, unlike Mimamsa, early Nyaya, and 
especially Yoga and Sankhya, were not dedicated to interpreting the Veda. It 
follows that they never came to be recognized as traditional authorities for 
stipulating Veda’s nature as a revelatory source. It is of no surprise, then, that the 
Mimamsakas’ influential notion of a beginningless and authorless “word” came 
to constitute the orthodox position on the Veda and to influence how other 
Brahminical traditions conceived of religious authority. This influence is, 
furthermore, predicated on the Veda’s perennial stature as a sanctioned 
benchmark of validity and truth. This fact, combined with a notion of time that 
progressively degrades human agency, may have distanced authors from the 
more radical implications of the person-centered model of religious authority 
implicit in Bhartrhari's Vakyapadiya, early Nyàya, and Yoga-Sankhya. 

In steps Abhinavagupta, buttressed by a mature Kaula idiom for religious 
authority with roots in notions of time, place, and self that significantly contrast 
the respective worldviews of Mimamsakas, Naiyayikas, Sankhyans, Pauranikas, 
and even early Tantrikas. Abhinavagupta highly intensifies the person-centered 
model of religious authority latent in the concept of the verbal testimony of a 
reliable speaker. Revelation, from Abhinavagupta’s nondual doctrinal vantage 
point, is ultimately a self-reflective act of awareness on the part of universal 


consciousness, the one knowing and perceiving subject looking out through the 
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eyes of all beings. This omniscient pole of subjectivity is none other than 
Bhairava, the conscious substratum and source of all a priori convictions 
(prasiddhiy^' and the “inmost essence of all creatures.”° What room does this 
conception leave for scripture being based on the testimony of individual 
trustworthy luminaries (apta)? Interestingly, for Abhinavagupta, revelation, 
although rooted in a transpersonal subjectivity, can only be enacted in a 
particular place, time, and for a particular individual who is endowed with the 
t563 


right kind of competency (adhikārin) to benefit from i 


For every agama without exception, whether it consists in injunctions or prohibitions, 
produces a realization that is necessarily restricted (niyantrita) to specific (niyata) 
persons who are qualified [for it] (adhikarin) [as well as to a specific] place and time, 
[specific] auxiliary causes, etc. 


Given this highly contextualized notion of revelation, necessarily indexed to 
individual persons located in time and space, the model of revelation as the 
verbal testimony of a trustworthy individual becomes essential to 
Abhinavagupta’s logic of revelation. 

At this point, we turn to Abhinavagupta’s discussion of revelation in the 


first half of chapter thirty-seven, which to my knowledge has yet to be closely 


561 Tantraloka 35.11cd-12ab & 14: pürvapürvopajroitvamargane sd kvacit svayam | | 


sarvajfiarüpe hy ekasmin nihsankam bhasate pura | [...] bhogapavargataddhetuprasiddhisatasobhitah 
| tadvimarsasvabhavo ‘sau bhairavah paramesvarah "When one inquires into the consecutively 
prior [conditions upon which this a priori certainty] depends, it becomes clear that it first 
shines forth in a unitary [reality] whose nature is omniscient... The one who is adorned with 
innumerable a priori certainties that bring about enjoyments and liberation is Bhairava, the 
highest God, whose essential nature is that self-awareness.’ 


562 TORELLA (2013), p. 474. 


563 See RATIE (2013), p. 409, footnote 75: “IPV II 82-83: sarva eva hy āgamo 
niyatadhikaridesakalasahakaryadiniyantritam eva vimarsam vidhatte vidhirüpo nisedhatma vā.” 


Translation of RATIE. 
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studied in the secondary literature. For Abhinavagupta, the one universal agama 
is not only differentiated on the basis of different degrees and domains of 
qualification of the recipients of scriptural teachings." He also delineates the 
levels of valid scripture in this one àgamic dispersion according to the caliber of 
teachers who can perceive and thus unerringly transmit a given horizon of 
scriptural truth: 


[Even] if a scriptural system that teaches its own [partial] aspect [of reality], which 
has limited results, is [still] necessary to accept for those [who aim towards those 
limited goals], that which is directly perceived by all omniscient beings, which is 
contrary to that [partial scripture], is the most essential (Sastra) to adopt. And what is 
that? The [scriptural system] whose entire teaching produces an unsurpassable fruit. 


Here Abhinavagupta distinguishes the highest revelatory teachings as those 
which are “directly perceived by all omniscient beings.” The implication, which 
will be further corroborated below, is that one of the key differentiating factors 
between lower and higher scriptural systems is the scope of knowledge, and thus 
reliability, of its teachers. 

This criterion, based on the notion of trustworthy individuals acting as 


guarantors of different thresholds of religious authority, is also directly 


i RATIE (2013), p. 412: "AII scriptures are in fact expressions of the same self-realization of 


the (Saiva) universal consciousness, and they only seem to contradict themselves because 
this unique consciousness determines them as being means of knowledge only in particular, 
different circumstances, with respect to particular, different objects and for particular, 
different individuals." See also Tantrdloka 35.25: tasmin visayavaiviktyad vicitraphaladayini | 
citropayopadeso ‘pi na virodhavaho bhavet ‘Even though this teaching has many different means 
when it comes to bestowing different types of goals on the basis of particular contexts, a 
contradiction does not result [from this].' In Tantralokaviveka ad Tantraloka 35.25, Jayaratha 
elaborates what Abhinavagupta means by “particular contexts": desakaladhikaryadivisaya- 
bhedam asritya ‘with reference to different contexts such as a given place, time, or a specific 
person who is qualified." 


565 Tantraloka 37.3 & 37.6: tadavasyagrahitavye Sastre svamsopadesini | manak phale 
"bhyupadeyatamam tadviparitakam | | tac ca yat sarvasarvajfiadrstam tac capi kim bhavet | 


yadasesopadesena süyate 'nuttaram phalam. 
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correlated to a hierarchy of religious ends. Moksa, or liberation, the common term 
for the highest goal all of these traditions claim to bestow, is not a monolithic 
category. For the Saiva Saiddhantikas, such as Sadyojyotih (c. 675-725)” and the 
Kashmirian Bhatta Ramakantha (c. 950-1000),°” the state of liberation (moksa) was 
a dialectical concept, a thematic site for refuting non-definitive views of coeval 
traditions while establishing the preeminence of Saiva Siddhanta soteriology. In 
Sadyojyotih's Paramoksanirasakarika and Ramakantha's commentary? they 
introduce and disprove twenty theories of liberation before presenting their final 
settled position. The highest (Saiddhantika) view is that a liberated soul becomes 
the same as God (iSvarasamana), which for all intents and purposes means the 
manifestation (vyakti) of the divine powers of omniscience and omnipotence that 


are intrinsic to the soul.” In Sadyojyotih’s critical survey of the definitions of 


566 On this dating, see SANDERSON (2006a). 


567 On this dating, see SANDERSON (2007), p. 418. 


568 For a critical edition, translation, and annotation of this text, see WATSON & GOODALL 


(2013). See Ibid, p. 15: "The Paramoksanirasakarika... is a text of 59 verses that lists and then 
refutes twenty positions regarding the nature of liberation (moksa). Its commentary by 
Ràmakantha... expounds the twenty positions, not necessarily in the way Sadyojyotih 
understood them, and then refutes them, occasionally just by elaborating Sadyojyotih's 
refutation, but frequently by adding long digressions and new arguments." 


59? WATSON & GOODALL (2013), p. 63: "It has been noted above that the presentation of the 


twenty views to be refuted ends with three which all teach that liberation involves becoming 
the same as God (isvarasamüna), and that a firm distinction is made between these three 
views and all of the other seventeen. Sadyjyotih says (v. 6) that all of the other seventeen are 
the products of mere imagination on the part of those who are blinded by delusion, and who 
hence cannot see that liberation is becoming the same as God. Ramakantha differentiates the 
three proponents of isvarasamanata from the other seventeen by describing the former as co- 
religionists (samanatantrikas)." On the supremacy of the Saiddhantika view, see 
Ramakantha’s vrtti ad Paramoksanirasakarika 1: diksakhyasya yat phalam vaksyamanam 
asesabandhaniorttau svagunasarvajfiatvadyabhioyaktih tadbhedena tantrantaragitani phalani 
varnyante ‘Fruits taught in other systems are set out [below] as different from the later to be 
taught fruit of the ritual known as initiation, [that fruit being] the manifestation (vyakti) of 
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liberation advanced by contemporaneous traditions, as he conceived them, 
liberation taught by Naiyayikas is a highly inferior form of moksa, consisting in 
the complete “cessation of cognition and agency.”*” The sages that gave 
trustworthy testimonials on the principle of liberation in Nyaya are thus inferior, 
because they merely teach a transcendent form of liberation, characterized as a 


"77 action and cognition which entail suffering. This 


"freedom from 
understanding of moksa is diametrically opposed to a superior "freedom to" 
model of the Saiva Siddhantins, seen as the emergence of the capacity to know 
and do everything. 

The Yoga of Patafijali and Sankhya do not fare much better in the 
Saiddhantika estimate of their postulation of the highest goal. The understanding 
of liberation as isolation or aloneness of the soul (kaivalya) assumes that there is 


no action in the liberated soul or object of experience, even though—unlike the 


Naiyayika’s conception (as the Saiva present it)—the soul (purusa) is conscious 


omniscience and [omnipotence], one's own [innate] qualities, when all bonds cease.’ 
Translation of WATSON & GOODALL. 


PM Paramoksanirasakarika 5c: jfianakartrtvayor nasah. Ramakantha further expounds this 


position in his vrtti ad Paramoksanirasakarika 5c: muktau buddher abhavad icchaprayatnayor 
abhave kartrtvanasah buddhyadinam abhavas ca navanam atmagunanam abhavat | yad ahuh 
buddhisukhaduhkhecchadvesaprayatnasamskaradharmadharmanam navanam atyantavimokso 
‘pavargah iti ‘Agency ceases in libeation given that there is no desire or impulse towards 
action (prayatna) [then,] because there is no cognition (buddhi). And there is no cognition etc., 
because of the absence [in liberation] of [all] nine qualities [of the self]. As they have said, 
‘The Highest aim of people (apavarga) is complete escape from the nine [particular qualities 
of the self]: cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, effort, traces, dharma and adharma.’ 
Translation of WATSON & GOODALL. This position is refuted in Paramoksanirasakarika 47. 


a On this useful distinction of “freedom from” and “freedom to” models of liberation, see 


WATSON & GOODALL (2013), p. 19. 
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and sentient.” Certainly a step up from the Naiyayika's position, omniscience 
and omnipotence do not manifest in the Yoga-Sankhya variety of liberation 
because the soul is still under the influence of karma based on reality levels, not 
recognized by Sankhya, above the individual soul (purusa).*” Thus, the 
“liberating” teaching of sages like Kapila is also deficient, given that it only 
corresponds to a certain portion of the architecture of the Saiva universe, and is 
blind to the limiting effect of karmas nested in the subtle regions beyond the 
vision of trustworthy seers in the Sankhya system. 

A few important caveats to the Saiva Siddhanta conception of liberation 
must be raised. For one, the manifestation of omniscience and omnipotence 
intrinsic to the soul happens only at death, "* although this posthumous event is 
ostensibly guaranteed by the liberating initiation (nirvanadiksa) received by an 


initiand during their lifetime.” Moreover, once these powers fully manifest at 


572 For the refutation of this view, see Paramoksanirüsakarika 53-56, and the vrtti ad loc. 


575 These are the five coverings (kaficuka), which continue to conceal the true nature of the 


atman. For a translation of this section of the text, with ample explanatory annotations, see 
WATSON & GOODALL (2013), pp. 442-447. 


574 This is the official stance, anyways, of early Saiddhantika exegetes like Ramakantha. 


There is some ambiguity about liberation before death in the Siddhanta sources that predate 
its Kashmirian reception, particularly in regard to figures celebrated as Siddhas. For a 
representative example of this ambiguity, see Sadyojyotih's Moksakarika, vv. 57-62. An 
examination of the status of Siddhas in Saiddhaàntika scriptures and the writing of 
Sadyojyotih awaits a future study. 


575 On the view that full liberation is only possible after death, including an interesting 


interpretation of the term jrvcanmukta, which normally refers to just the opposite, namely 
“liberation while living," see Ramakantha's vrtti ad Kiranatantra 1.21ab: tena [yad]asya samam 
istanimittam anistanimittam ca karma | yad ahuh na hrsyaty upakarena napakarena kupyati | yah 
samah sarvabhiitesu jroanmuktah sa ucyate iti | tasmin safijate sati guruna 
mantraganesvarenacaryadhikaranena diksyate nanyatha | tathabhütakarmasamatoam vindcaryasya 
Saktipataniscayat | ... yadà tv asadyonirvanadtksaya diksito na punah samsari yada patitasariro 
bhavati tada sivatvavyaktisampirno bhavati na pragarabdhakaryakarmabhogoparodhena sarvatmana 
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the fall of the body, there is a potential conflict (in light of the Saiddhantika’s 
dualist doctrine) between the actions of a plurality of souls or “liberated Sivas” 
(muktasiva) all endowed with omniscient and omnipotent capacities. What 
happens if two omnipotent agents act in variance with each other? To resolve 


this quandary,” the duty of dispensing grace and creating the universe is 


bandhaksayasya Sivatvasya vyaktes cakaranad iti vaksyamo yenedam tadd hi bhogata ity atra | 
Sivatvasya vyaktir iha moksah na tu siddhe sankrantir avesah samutpattir vety etad apy atah siddham 
| evam ceha diksayaivesvaravyaparatmikaya pumsam vimoksah na vijndnayogasannyasaih 
dravyatvad bandhasya caksusah patalader iva tesam nivrttihetutvasiddheh | api tu patalddes caksur 
vaidyavyaparenevesvaravyaparena mantrakaranena diksakhyenaiveti jnanavicaropayapadarthanam 
apy atraiva nirnayah siddhah ‘By this (Saktipata) his karman, [both] that which gives rise to 
something desirable and that which gives rise to something undesirable becomes [perceived 
by the soul as] equal, as [some authority] expressed in the following verse: “He who does 
not take pleasure because of being helped or get angry at being harmed, who remains the 
same in the face of all things, that man is taught to be liberated in this life.” When this 
[equanimity with regard to karman] has come about and not otherwise, then the soul is 
initiated by the guru, ie. by the Lord through the person of the initiating priest by means of 
the collection of mantras, since without such equanimity with regard to action the initiating 
priest could not be certain about the descent of [Siva’s] power... But the soul who is initiated 
with initiation that gives gradual liberation does not again [in another life] become involved 
in samsara, and, when his [current physical] body falls, he is filled with the unfolding of [his 
innate] Sivahood[. This does] not [happen] before, because [this sort of initiation is] not a 
means of revealing [innate] Sivahood and of totally destroying bonds because of the 
impediment of the experience of [the fruits of] accumulated karman whose effects are 
already underway as we shall teach... "but that karman by which this [body is sustained can 
be destroyed ony] by experience. In this system liberation is the revelation of [innate] 
Sivahood. It is not [characterised by] transference [of Sivahood] into the adept. And so in this 
system men's liberation is brought about by initiation, which is the work of the Lord, and 
not by knowledge, yoga and asceticism, since it is not demonstrable that these can be the 
cause of the cessation of [the activity of] bondage, since that is of a physical nature like 
cataracts of the eye and like disorders. It is rather that [the cessation of the activity of the 
bonds is caused] by the work of the Lord called initiation with mantras as his instrument, 
just as [the cessation of the ill-effects to the eye] of cataracts and the like [is brought about] 
by the work of an eye-doctor." Edition and Translation of GOODALL (1998). 


"e Paramoksanirasakarikaortti ad 12b: tathā hi siddhasya tavat tadanim 


labdhacaritarthasarvakartrtvato yada kartrtvam paramesvarasyapi tadakartrtvam vibhinnam ity 
anekakartrsambhavena navam idam astu puranam idam asto iti sarganirmanadau vaisasam syat ‘For 
to explain, when the perfected [soul], first of all, becomes an agent after attaining at that time 
an omnipotence that has not [yet] served its purpose, the Lord too [still] has an agency that is 
distinct. Thus because of the possibility of more than one agent, [one might think] ‘this 
[creation of the world] should be new’, [and the other] ‘it should be old’, so there may bea 
breakdown in the carrying out of creation and other [tasks of the Lord].' Translation of 
WATSON & GOODALL. 
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exclusively commissioned to that one Siva who has never been involved in 
cyclical existence (anadimuktasiva). The other liberated souls, free of the passion 


and competitiveness that may inspire them to vie for this role,” 


gracefully bow 
out of exercising their power in this way. 

Abhinavagupta and the nondual Sakta Saiva post-scriptural authors of 
Kashmir, drawing on Kaula scriptural sources, differentiate their system from 


the Siddhanta by claiming that a bonafide "liberation while living" (jroanmukti) is 


the ultimate fruit promised by their more esoteric teachings." This is partially 


did Paramoksanirasakarikaortti ad 12cd: athayam vādī lobharagadikaranatvat pumsam 


matyanyathabhavasya tan niscitya muktau ragadyabhavenanekasiddhayogenapi 
matyanyathabhavabhavena sarganirmanadivaisasam pariharisyati ‘Now this disputant, given that 
differences of opinions among souls are caused by greed, passion and the like, having 
pondered the matter thoroughly, may remove [logically] the breakdown in the carrying out 
of creation and other such [tasks] on the grounds that there would be no difference of 
opinion even if one were to involve many perfected [souls coming into being at once], 
because in liberation there would be no passion and the like [among them].' Translation of 
WATSON & GOODALL. 


knowable reality as non-different from his own Self. The bound one, however, [sees it] as 
utterly distinct.’ This is elaborated by Utpaladeva, ad loc., in his autocommentary (vrtti): 
baddhamuktayor vedyam ekam kimtu baddho 'tyantavibhedena tad vetti vimuktah svatmadehatvena 
"There is one knowlable reality for both the bound and the liberated, but the bound cognize 
it as utterly different [from them], [while] the liberated [know it] as the embodiment of their 
own Self; Spandakarika 30: iti và yasya samvittih kridatvenakhilam jagat | sa pasyan satatam 
yukto jroanmukto na sarisayah ‘Alternatively, one whose awareness perceives the entire 
universe as a play, in virtue of an unbroken meditative awareness, is definitely liberated in 
this life.’ See Kallata's ortti ad Spandakarika 30: evamsvabhavam yasya cittam yatha manmayam 
eva jagat sarvam iti sa sarvam kridatoena pasyan nityayuktatvat jroann eva isvaravat mukto | na to 
asya Sartradi bandhakatvena vartate ‘The one whose thought is oriented in this way, namely, "I 
pervade this entire universe," always seeing everything as a play on account of having 
unbroken meditative awareness, is liberated—like the Lord—in this very life. Moreover, his 
body etc. does not function as a source of bondage.’ Abhinavagupta discusses "liberation 
while living" at length in various passages throughout the Tantraloka. He unambiguously 
states that it is the goal of his system in Tantraloka 37.32-33ab, which will be cited and 
translated below. 
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the logical outcome"? of the premise that there is only one universal 
consciousness, and that every apparently "individual" soul is actually a 
manifestation of and ultimately identical with the one omniscient and 
omnipotent subjective awareness, Siva-Bhairava. 

As we will further elaborate below, this notion of liberation grants an 
extraordinary amount of power and authority to the gurus and scriptural 
teachers of this system, especially given the basic presumption that genuine 
Kaula gurus, often referred to as Siddhas, are seen to be living exemplars of this 
goal. Thus they are considered capable of wielding great power and often lauded 
as omniscient.'" Indeed, Abhinavagupta explicitly states that the omniscience of 
non-dual Saiva teachers is an essential factor that differentiates Saiva scriptures 


from the inferior dispensation of non-omniscient teachers: 


57 On this point, see LYNE BANSAT-BOUDON (2013), p. 308: “In this system, the only true 


emancipation, the only freedom to which one should aspire, is emancipation in this life—a 
notion that appears to follow from nondualism itself, if one understands by “emancipation” going 
beyond contraries and reintegration within the One: there is no reason why a person, in this 
world, should not be as free as is Siva, for he is not-different from him, provided that he 
undertakes the real labor of recognizing that truth” (emphasis mine). This essay provides an 
excellent overview of the concept of jrvanmukti in the non-dual Saivism of Kashmir. 


dis Abhinavagupta says that if one is lucky enough to find an omniscient guru, they should 


venerate them alone. See Tantraloka 22.47cd-48ab: sarvajfiananidhanam tu gurum samprapya 
susthitah | | tam evaradhayed dhimams tattajjijiasanonmukhah ‘However, upon meeting with 
that guru who is a treasury of omniscience, a fortunate person, possessing intelligence and 
eager in his search for various spiritual insights, should honor that Guru alone.' In his own 
life, Abhinavagupta's one guru of this caliber was Sambhunatha, whom he credits as the 
source of his awakening and whom he describes as omniscient (sakalavit). See Tantraloka 
37.61. Sambhunatha’s authority is further bolstered by the fact that in the Tantraloka 
Abhinavagupta often attributes pivotal teachings to his personal instruction, including the 
theory of revelation set out in chapter thirty-five (see Tantraloka 35.44) and the nine types or 
degrees of saktipata in chapter 13 (see Tantraloka 13.254). 


58! Tantraloka 37.7-8: yathadharadharaproktavastutattoanuvadatah | uttaram kathitam 


samvitsiddham tadd hi tatha bhavet | | yaduktadhikasamoittisiddhavastunirüpanat | 
apurnasarvavitproktir jfünyate 'dharasasane. 
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Just as a higher doctrine is taught after reiterating the essential points taught in 
gradually lower doctrines, in the same way, that [higher doctrine] should be 
perfected in one’s own awareness. On the basis of an examination of the reality 
established in one’s own awareness that was taught in that [superior doctrine], one 
recognizes that the teaching found in the lower scriptural doctrines belongs to those 
whose omniscience is not yet perfected. 


For Abhinavagupta, scripture must always be tested in the cauldron of one’s 
own experience,”” and this follows from his theory that the primary meaning of 
revelation is not an extrinsic “text” but an intrinsic awareness. As one gradually 
masters higher and higher levels of the one revelatory process encompassing all 
scriptural and intellectual traditions, and places their maturing understanding 
under critical scrutiny (nirüpana), the “liberating” teachings of lower systems, the 
Vedas, Nyaya, Sankhya, etc., will inevitably be recognized as inferior. This 
evaluation is indebted to the Naiyayika notion of sabda as testimony. One is able 
judge Vaidika religious systems etc. as lower through the direct apprehension of 
the fact that the teachers of these systems were not able to grasp the full extent of 
reality, that is to say, their omniscience is incomplete (apürnasarvavit); not 
necessarily invalid, but fragmentary. 

Abhinavagupta further explains the predicament of these non-omniscient 
teachers, in particular identifying them as none other than the "Vedic seers." The 
rsi, we should recall, is the paradigmatic figure who is able to directly apprehend 
the super-sensible realm of revelatory truth in the Puranas, Bhartrhari's 


Vakyapadiya, and early Nyaya, and arguably provides a template for the way in 


d Jayaratha, in his viveka ad Tantraloka 37.7, brings out the “experiential” dimension of this 


verse by glossing "established in awareness" (samvitsiddha) as "established in one's own 
experience" (svanubhavasiddha). For an extensive study on the "rhetoric of religious 
experience" in Kaula sources and the non-dual Sakta Saiva traditions of Kashmir, see WALLIS 
(2014), in particular the encapsulation and theoretical analysis in pp. 450-461. 
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which Sankhya envisioned its teachers. Abhinavagupta is gearing up to unveil 
the ascendancy of the Kaula conception of revelation based on the omniscient 
teachings of Siddhas identified with Siva. The first step towards this conclusion 
is radically demoting Vedic seers whose limited vision is responsible for the 
nature and status of teachings of ázstras deemed inferior?” 
Given that there is the abandonment of the higher scriptural teachings, even after 
partially seeing them, the domain of maya is [thus] detected in the lower scriptural 
systems, since [their purpose is to] preserve the emanated world. Moreover, Siva 
teaches this in the auspicious Anandatantra and elsewhere: ^a wise person should 
never consider statements of the [Vedic] sages as an authority, given that they 
produce affliction, have unstable and marginal results, and are [ultimately] limited. 
[A wise person] should [instead] take refuge in the Saiva scriptures alone." What is 
taught in the Vedic canon as a source of evil is an expedient to perfection in the Left- 
handed teaching, because the Vedic teaching, in its entirety, abides [only] within 
maya. 
There are traces of the higher teachings in the lower scriptures, because even the 
sages situated in these partial and limited spheres of revelation catch glimpses of 
them. Nevertheless, unlike other Vedic seers who graduated to higher paths, 
eventually becoming initiates in the Mantramarga, the seers under consideration 


here decided to perpetuate teachings that operate on the premise of duality. Such 


teachings are dedicated to sustaining and protecting a world in which the all- 


583 Tantraloka 37.9-12ab: ürdhvasasanavastvamse drstvapi ca samujjhite | adhahsastresu mayatvam 
laksyate sargaraksanat | | srimaddnandasastradau proktam ca paramesina | rsivakyam bahukle$am 
adhruvalpaphalam mitam | | naiva pramanayed vidvan saivam evagamam $rayet | yad arse 
patahetüktam tad asmin vamasasane | | asusiddhyai yatah sarvam arsam mayodarasthitam. 


584 This is spelled out in Jayaratha's introduction to the first verse in this citation. See the 


viveka introducing Tantraloka 37.9: nanu adharasasanesv apy atma jfiatavyo mantavyah ity adidrsa 
jfianadi uktam iti atra kasmad asarvajfiapranitatvam jrayate ity uktam ity asankya aha ‘Objection: 
even in the lower doctrines, knowledge etc. is taught in accordance with the following 
perspective: “the Self should be recognized, the Self should be reflected upon”. On what 
basis does one recognize that the [teaching] being advanced here belongs to non-omniscient 
[teachers]? Regarding this doubt, he teaches [the following verse].’ 
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pervasive nature of the self is alienated by the experience of separateness; in 
this way, they exist only within maya, literally in its “belly” (udara). By the same 
token, that which is a product of a reality predicated on duality can never lead 
one to the intuition of higher nonduality (paradvaita) ^ in which all beings and 
phenomena are united in singular dynamic Consciousness that not only 
permeates but also transcends the immanent universe. This explains why 
Abhinavagupta, citing with approval the Anandatantra, describes the statements 
of the Vedic seers as conferring unstable and marginal fruits. 

Abhinavagupta's adaptation of a Naiyayika notion of “word” as valid 
testimony is further corroborated by the next set of verses in the argument we 
have been sequentially tracing from the beginning of chapter thirty-seven of the 
Tantraloka. Two elements in the following citation echo and elaborate the 
Naiyayika paradigm" for the instrument of valid knowledge that is “word” 


(Sabdapramana): the logical illustration of a neutralizing poison, i.e., a scripture's 


585 Gee RATIE (2013), p. 419: “All scriptures can be considered valid means of knowledge— 


and yet all scriptures but the Saivas' are ultimately erroneous because they are only partial 
aspects of Siva's self-awareness: the Veda for instance only concerns the universal 
consciousness’ realization of the domain of maya, where objects and subjects appear 
fundamentally distinct from each other instead of being grasped as mere manifestations of 
consciousness... but it is erroneous insofar as it does not include the awareness that objects 
and subjects have no ontological nature of their own and are mere appearances taken on by 
Siva." 

586 For a lucid description of Abhinavagupta’s "higher non-duality” (paradvaita), by way of a 
discussion of the fusion of powers in the heart of consciousness, see SANDERSON (2005), pp. 
94-99. 


587 To my knowledge this indebtedness to early Nyāya’s teacher-centered notion of valid 


testimony, especially evident here in chapter thirty-seven of the Tantraloka, has yet to be 
adequately explored in the secondary literature on Abhinavagupta’s philosophy of 
revelation. 
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efficacy of producing noticeable effects, and the conspicuous use of the terms 


pss yee? 


"speaker" (upadestr)'" and "trustworthy authority” (apta 
Just as poison is destroyed based on the conviction resulting from an identification 
with Garuda [as taught in the Garudatantras], similarly the continuity of one's karma 
[comes to an end] thanks to conviction that one is Bhairava. Given that lower 
scriptural systems are tainted by false teachers (anupadestr), on account of their state 
of ignorance, this scriptural tradition of Siva must necessarily be adopted because it 
is antithetical to those [scriptures, i.e., its teachers are omniscient]. In that [scriptural 
system of Siva] there are two qualified teachers (apta): the illustrious Srikantha and 
Lakulīśa. 


The example of scriptures’ power to nullify poison, which in Abhinavagupta’s 
tantric construal refers to identity with the deity Garuda as a salient internal 


) 590 
, 


realization that produces pragmatic results (immunity to poison)/"" is also found 


in Vatsyayana’s commentary on the Nyayasütra."" In that context, this example is 


588 For the use of this term, see Nyayasütrabhasya ad Nyayasütra 1.1.7, which is cited above. 


589 Tantraloka 37.12cd-14: yatha khagesvartbhavanihsankatvad visam vrajet | | ksayam karmasthitis 
tadvad asankad bhairavatvatah | ajfiatoanupadestrtvasamdaste 'dharasasane | | etad viparyayad 
grahyam avasyam sivasdsanam | dodo aptau tatra ca srimacchrikanthalakulesvarau. 


5%0 C£. IPV 80-81: agamas tu namantarah Sabdanarüpo dradhtyastamavimarsatma 


citsvabhavasyesvarasyantaranga eva vyaparah pratyaksader api jroitakalpah | tena yad yathamrstam 
tat tathaiva yatha naitad visam mam marayati garuda evaham iti ‘As for what is called agama, it is 
the essential activity of the Lord whose nature is consciousness - [an activity] which is 
internal, which consists in speech, the essence of which is an extremely intense realization, 
and which is as it were the life of perception and [inference]. That which is realized through 
this [2gama] as being such is exactly such, as in ‘this poison cannot kill me [for] I am Garuda 
himself.' Translation, with an editorial amendment, of RATIE (2013), p. 380. It should be 
noted that RATIE notices the connection with Nyaya. See Ibid, p. 380, footnote 17: "Such 
formulas are presented in the Nyaya as analogous to agama, their efficacy being invoked to 
demonstrate by analogy the authority of the Vedas, and they are more or less equated with 
agama insofar as their validity is due to the fact that they are uttered by omniscient apta-s." 


M Nyayasütra 2.1.68: mantrayurvedapramanyavac ca tatpramanyam aptapramanyat "The validity 
of that [scripture] is based on the validity of its trustworthy teachers, just like the validity of 
mantras and [the texts of] Ayurveda[, which have undeniable efficacy, are composed by 
trustworthy teachers].’ The example of mantras used to treat snake poison is supplied by 
Vatsyayana’s bhasya ad loc.: yat tad ayurvedenopadisyate idam krtvestam adhigacchati idam 
varjayitvanistam jahati tasyanusthtyamanasya tathabhavah satyarthataviparyayah | mantrapadanam 
ca visabhütasanipratisedharthanam prayoge ‘rthasya tathabhavah etat pramanyam. For a 
translation and close reading of this passage, analyzed as one component in Vatsyayana’s 
greater inferential argument, see FRESCHI & GRAHELI (2005), pp. 303-305. 
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leveraged as a verification of the reliability and authenticity of the teachers who 
composed the scriptures: they are trustworthy because the mantric formulae that 
they teach have real and salutary effects. Abhinavagupta uses this illustration to 
make a further point: Saiva scriptures transmit an efficacious awareness— 
identity with Bhairava—that alone can nullify the momentum of one’s karmic 
stream, which provides further proof of their eminence. Other scriptural systems 
are unable to promise this exalted goal, he goes on to say, because their teachers 
(upadestr) are ignorant. Therefore, it is the main transmitters of the canon of the 
Atimarga and Mantramarga, unlike the sagely teachers of lower áastras, who 


tt 


truly merit the appellation "apta." 

After explaining the reason for the inferiority of lower scriptural systems, 
at this juncture Abhinavagupta reaffirms the hierarchy of scriptural streams 
within the Saiva tantras. This hierarchy spans from the Saiva Siddhanta 
scriptures to the right-(Bhairava tantras) and left-hand streams (Vama$asana) of 
the Mantramarga, before rising up to the Vidyapitha, whose highest essence is 
the Trika.” The purpose of this section, already examined above, is to 
demonstrate that the Trika system, conceived of as an embodiment of the essence 
of the entire Kulamarga, comprises the highest reach and most beneficial stratum 
of all aiva revelation.” 


Following this summary, Abhinavagupta partially aligns himself with the 


strategy of certain Kaula scriptures, such as the Kubjika sources of the Western 


592 Tantrüloka 37.16-25ab. Many of these verses are cited and translated above, at the 


beginning of this study on Abhinavagupta’s view of revelation. 


>” Tantraloka 37.25cd-26. This passage was also cited and translated above. 
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transmission, which level critiques at tantric methods (tantraprakriya). Even if the 
Mantramarga has the omniscient Srikantha as its trustworthy preceptor (apta), it 
does not transmit the consummate insight and most direct means of awakening 
revealed by the lineage of Kaula Siddhas. Abhinavagupta describes the Saiva 
Siddhanta, for instance, in highly unflattering terms. He points to the presence of 
countless rituals in the Siddhanta scriptures, which he considers an inefficient 
path to the goal. Moreover, like the Veda, these rituals are depicted as marred by 
impurity and notions of duality stemming from maya." Even the Bhairavatantras 
of the "right-stream" are overrun with rituals, albeit of a more fierce character,” 
and thus fall short of the pure expediency of Kaula gnosis.” For the direct 
awakening offered in the Kaula system, at least in its more mature iterations, 


renders the lion’s share of ritual practice, including the rite of initiation, obsolete. 


99! Tantraloka 37.27ab: siddhante karma bahulam malamayadirüsitam. 


595 Tantraloka 37.27c: daksinam raudrakarmadhyam. Jayaratha gives examples of raudra or 
“fierce” rituals: rites such as those that cause death or ruin one's enemies (maranoccatanadi). 
Abhinavagupta also finds fault with the Vama$asana, specifically its fixation upon 
supernatural enjoyments, in Tantraloka 37.27d: vamam siddhisamakulam. 


56 For an excellent summary of Abhinavagupta’s view on the role of ritual as a more 
gradual and thus inferior means to the goal, including the differentiation of Tantric and 
Kaula methods on this basis, see SANDERSON (1995), p. 89: “Just as all ritual is seen as the 
descent of knowledge into the less demanding medium of meaningful action, so within the 
latter there are thought to be degrees of this descent. The left sees a hierarchy of means of 
liberation (upayah), from a pure, non-sequential and nonconceptual intuition through 
sequential meditation in thought alone to sequential meditation supported by the substrate 
of ritual action. And it is a corollary of this view that ritual itself is ranked according to the 
degree of its elaboration: the more prolix the support the lower the status. So Kaula ritual is 
not only more intense than the Tantric; it must also tend towards brevity and compressions. 
Thus Abhinavagupta tells us that even when the Kaula worship of the deities takes its lowest 
form, that is to say, when the offerings are presented to the deities upon some inert 
substrate, there is no need for such preliminaries as ritual ablution or the complex 
impositions of mantras prescribed in the Tantric system.” 
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One who has graduated through these levels of Saivism is thus ready for 
Abhinavagupta’s warning, which immediately follows this critique of Saiva 
Tantra: 


Put great distance between yourself and the [tantric] discipline, which has little 
merit, is full of afflictions, does not include your own direct experience, and is 
devoid of [the highest] liberation and the feminine mantric formulae (vidya). 


What should a Saiva initiate embrace who is poised at such a high altitude of 
revelation that even the Saiva tantras appear to be full of afflictions and 
extrinsically imposed rituals that do not require the powerful grasp of internal 
awareness, i.e. revelation in its primary sense? Abhinavagupta tells us: 


When the Guru reveals that [state] that is free of conceptualization, at that very 
moment a person is liberated. Only the instrument [of the body] remains. 


The implication of this statement is that this direct method, in which the guru 
instantly transmits liberation without the need for ritual, yoga, or scriptural 
instruction, is the ultimate path to the definitive form of freedom, namely 
liberation while living. That this is the goal that the trans-ritual Kaula method 
reveals is signaled in this verse, a citation from a Kaula scripture the 


Kularatnamala,”” by the phrase “only the instrument [of the body] remains." This 


??7 Tantraloka 37.28: svalpapunyam bahuklesam svapratitivivarjitam | moksavidyavihinam ca 


vinayam tyaja düratah. Jayaratha's viveka, ad loc., glosses vinayam as tantrapradhanam, in case 
the context alone did not make it obvious that it is the tantric mode of practice that is under 
critique here. 


58 Tantraloka 37.28: yasmin kale ca gurunda nirvikalpam prakasitam | muktas tenaiva kālena 


yantram tisthati kevalam. 
oie Abhinavagupta tells us that this verse is found both in the Ratnamald or Kularatnamala and 
the Srigamasastra when he cites it, with slight variation, earlier in the text. See Tantraloka 
13.230-13.231ab. The fact that the Kularatnamala is a Kaula Trika source is confirmed by its 
citation at Tantrdloka 37.25cd-26, translated above, and a close look at the frequent references 
to it in chapter twenty-nine dedicated to the Kulayaga. Abhinavagupta also quotes a variant 
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statement signifies that although one is embodied, the presence of the body is no 
longer an obstacle to the manifestation of liberation. This differentiation of the 
highest Kaula teachings, we should note, is taking place in a highly inclusive 
vision of revelation, which sees lower teachings as valid," and even necessary, 
given the existence of audiences who require a more "gradualist" path of 
awakening. 

Abhinavagupta concludes this first part of chapter thirty-seven by making 
a remarkable statement about the Tantraloka within this greater scriptural 


horizon. By a natural extension of his emphasis in this chapter on the role of 


of this verse in Tantrüloka 28.72-73, where it is embedded in a longer citation that he ascribes 
to the Nisatana. 


°° That this is the intended sense of “only the instrument [of the body] remains" is verified 


by the fact that this is offered as a scriptural proof for a statement about embodied liberation 
in a previous citation. In that context, the preceding verse, which this citation is meant to 
scripturally support, is Tantraloka 13.229cd: tadā ca dehasamstho ‘pi sa mukta iti bhanyate ‘And 
then, even while inhabiting a body, that person is described as "liberated". For further 
consideration of the meaning of this oft cited hemistich: yantram tisthati kevalam ‘only the 
instrument [of the body] remains, see LYNE BANSAT-BOUDON (2013), p. 314, footnote 26. 


601 m4: ia ' "T ; : 
This spirit of inclusivism, moreover, has roots in the Bhairava tantras, and also the 


Nisvasamuka, as we touched upon in chapter two. See Tantrdloka 35.26-27: laukikam vaidikam 
sankhyam yogadi paficaratrakam | bauddharhatanyayasastram padarthakramatantranam | | 
siddhantatantrasaktadi sarvam brahmodbhavam yatah | érisvacchandadisu proktam 
sadyojatadibhedatah ‘Worldly traditions, Vedic revelation, Sankhya, Yoga, Paficaratra, the 
scriptures of the Buddhists, Jains, and the authoritative treatises of Indian logic, the 
intellectual systems related to grammar, the Siddhànta scriptures, and also Sakta traditions 
all arise from the absolute reality, since it is taught (by Siva) in the glorious 
Svacchanda|tantra] and elsewhere that they [all] are based upon the [five] different [faces of 
Sadaáiva] beginning with Sadyojata.’; Tantrdloka 35.36: samkhyam yogam paficaratram vedams 
caiva na nindayet | yatah sivodbhavah sarva iti svacchandasasane ‘One should not criticize 
Sankhya, Yoga, Paficaratra, and the Vedas since they all arise from Siva. Thus [it is set forth] 
in the scriptural teachings of the Svacchanda.' See Tantralokaviveka ad loc. for citations of the 
relevant passages from the Svacchandatantra. 
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“trustworthy teachers” as an essential criterion in validating revelation, this 
statement is highly suggestive regarding his own unique status as an author:*” 


On account of the ease with which it bestows the great goal of liberation while living 
in the manner [just described], [and] well-established as a [text] that grants the 
ultimate [supernatural] enjoyments one could desire, this [Tantraloka], the essence of 
the Trika, is a genuine systematic treatise that must certainly be adopted. 


This is not the first time Abhinavagupta has made an extraordinary claim about 
the efficacy of his own composition. At the outset of the Tantraloka, after 
providing a brief description of the topics of each chapter of the text, ^? he 
declares: 
The wise person who constantly practices these thirty-seven chapters [comprising 
the Tantraloka] becomes Bhairava incarnate. Since it is Bhairava whose awareness is 
all-encompassing in the midst of the thirty-seven [reality levels], is it surprising 


that even an individual soul would attain the state of Bhairava by the [mere] glance 
of this [person]?°° 


Chapter thirty-seven of the Tantraloka is dedicated to an analysis of why 


) 607 
, 


Abhinavagupta's composition should be adopted (upadeyatoa),"" in other words, 


602 Tantraloka 37.32-33ab: ittham dadadanayasaj jroanmuktimahaphalam | 


yathepsitamahabhogadatrtvena vyavasthitam | | sadardhasaram sacchastram upadeyam idam 
sphutam. 


603 Tantrüloka 1.278-284ab. 


604 Tantraloka 1.284cd-286ab: iti saptadhikam enam trimsatam yah sada budhah | ahnikanam 
samabhyasyet sa saksad bhairavo bhavet | | saptatrimsatsu sampürnabodho yad bhairavo bhavet | 
kim citram anavo ‘py asya drsa bhairavatam iyuh. Jayaratha cites this verse ad Tantraloka 37.32- 
33ab. 


905 The translation of pürna as “all-encompassing” is indebted to SANDERSON. 


906 Another interpretation of this final portion of the verse, suggested to me by Dominic 


GOODALL, is that an individual soul becomes Bhairava not by the glance of the person who 
has realized their identity with Bhairava from studying the thirty-seven chapters of the 
Tantraloka, but rather from looking at Bhairava in the form of the text. 


607 Tantraloka 1.284ab: ... Sastropadeyatvaniripanam ' [The topic of chapter thirty seven:] is the 
analysis on why [this] sastra must be adopted. This is restated at the conclusion of chapter 
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it supplies a rationale of the Tantraloka’s ultimate value, which Abhinavagupta 
directly relates to the fact that it epitomizes the Trika Kaula tradition. 
However, at this point in the chapter Abhinavagupta commences the largest and 
most detailed “autobiographical” excerpt in his corpus. Topics covered include 
his patrilineal descent, geographical and cultural setting in Kashmir, his wide- 
ranging tutelage, the events that culminated in his assumption of the role of 
Saiva guru, and significant details on the virtues and life circumstances of his 
disciples. 

The remaining portion of chapter thirty-seven of the Tantraloka, combined 
with his other autobiographical passages, comprises the main subject of the final 
chapter of this study. Given this focus of chapter thirty-seven of the Tantraloka— 
the indispensible “value” of Abhinavagupta’s systematic text—it is notable that 
the foregoing elucidation of the hierarchy of revelation is directly related to the 
pedigree of scriptural teachers (adapting the teacher-centered Naiyayika model 
of valid testimony). In this context, it is not surprising that Abhinavagupta must 


now transition to a demonstration that he is not only a trustworthy author (apta), 


thirty six by way of introduction to the final chapter. See Tantrdloka 36.16ab: upadeyabhavo 
nirntyate ‘dhuna. 

68 For the sense of upadeya as "value" and the insight about the source of that value, see 
SANDERSON (2007), p. 374: " Abhinavagupta ends his treatise with a chapter on the value of 
his composition (sastropadeyatvam) (37). He states the position of the Malinivijayottara in the 
Saiva canon: above the Saiddhantika scriptures are those of Bhairava; within those the 
highest are the texts of the Sakta-oriented Vidyapitha; of those the foremost is the 
Siddhayogesvartmata; and the Malintvijayottara is the latter's ultimate distillation. The value of 
the Tantraloka, then, lies in his view in the fact that as the systematic exposition of the 
teachings of this Tantra it conveys the highest essence of the entire Saiva revelation." 
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but one capable™ 


of producing a text that can transform its audience into 
Bhairava. Abhinavagupta just established the Saiva canon of the Mantramarga as 
“higher” on the strength of its teachers (in contrast to the Vedic seers) being 
endowed with omniscience. If the Tantraloka is all that he claims, namely the 
veritable epitome of the Kaula Trika tradition, the most esoteric animating core 
of all revelation that trumps even the Saiva tantras, then in this context the reader 
is naturally compelled to muse, or maybe become awe-struck, about the unique 
standing of its author. Abhinavagupta indulges this speculation, which he 
himself helped to generate, by narrating the ideal conditions in which a text and 
author of this caliber could come to light. 

When we look closely at how Abhinavagupta represents his genesis as a 
fully-enlightened guru in the next chapter, we will be better prepared to 
demonstrate the way in which he creatively employs a mature Kaula idiom of 
religious authority in his self-portrayal. Implicit in Abhinavagupta's strategy of 
self-representation is the reimagination of the Kaula guru as a teacher who 
deeply embraces the cosmopolitan values of Indian scholasticism and aesthetic 
refinement. To fully appreciate this transformation, and some of its antecedents 
in post-scriptural Kashmir, we need to first consider Abhinavagupta's 


conception of an ideal guru, a topic on which he wrote extensively. In looking at 


60 The underlying question of authorial capability or capacity is exactly how Jayaratha 


explains Abhinavagupta's reasons for writing about himself and his world at the conclusion 
of the text. See Jayaratha's viveka introducing Tantraloka 37.33: idanim etadgranthabhidhane 
svütmani yogyatam prakasayitum satisayatvaprayojaktkarena desavamsadaisikadikramam uttankya 
svetivyttam abhidhatte "Now in order to illuminate the competency that resides in himself 
when it comes to teaching this text, as a way of making [his own] excellence a motivating 
factor [for his audience], [Abhinavagupta] characterizes his region, lineage, the sequence of 
his teachers, and narrates the events of his own [life]. 
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the defining features of the ideal religious preceptor, a parallel structure will 
become visible: at each vertical rung of revelation is positioned a religious 
preceptor with corresponding credentials. One goal of this exposition will be to 
further show how the trustworthy teacher and the process of revelation are 
intimately linked in Abhinavagupta’s vision. Before proceeding to an 
encapsulation of his view on the guru, we will first offer an analystic breakdown 
of key themes of Abhinavagupta’s view on revelation, and introduce some new 
insights in the process. 

Abhinavagupta describes the ultimate form of revelation as the prasiddhi (a 
priori certainty) or intense realization of a universal omniscient knowing subject. 
This primary or literal meaning of revelation is the foundation for the validity of 
the secondary sense of agama: the diversity of scriptural texts or collections of 
words. Immanent revelatory traditions, although arising from a single (Saiva) 
source, contradict each other. The only way to resolve these incongruent truth 
claims is to posit individual scriptures as instantiations of that universal 
revelation in a particular place, time, and related to a particular qualified 
recipient. Correlated to this contextualized notion of scripture, is a hierarchical 
spectrum of scriptural transmitters. The greater the proximity to that one 
animating subjective power of representation, the more pervasive is the 
authority of a given scripture. Therefore, it is the Saiva apta teachers (and, 
unsurprisingly, the Saivas lay exclusive claim to fully omniscient gurus) who 
guarantee their scriptures are more definitive than those taught by non- 
omniscients such as the Vedic seers, the Buddha, and Kapila, the founding sage 


of Sankhya. 
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This theory results in an emphasis on authority being established by the 
realization of individual teachers of scripture, their awareness and cognitive 
capacity more fundamental than the collection of words they transmit. In theory, 
then, these teachers would not be completely enthralled to an external 
“scripture” that extrinsically regulates their doctrinal commitments, conduct, 
and practice. If Mimamsakas, who raise doubts about the scope of perception 
and inference in relation to agama, “decentered the person,” then in 
Abhinavagupta’s theoretical elaboration a Kaula understanding of religious 
authority, the person is now center stage. However, this “person” is the not the 
mayic subject under the influence of cosmic necessity (niyati),°"° or the visionaries 
who translated their super-sensual knowledge into the sruti and smrti, but rather 
the Siddha adepts who see themselves as Siva, the one omniscient and 
omnipotent knowing subject. 

TORELLA notes?" how the revelation theory of Abhinavagupta and his 
grand guru, Utpaladeva, constitutes a frontal attack on the orthodox Mimamsaka 
conception of agama. For in contrast to Abhinavagupta, the Mimamsakas present 
a picture of revelation that is “parochial” (exclusively restricted to the Veda) and 


“immensely distant” (dissociated from the temporal and geographical lives of 


610 See RATIE (2013), pp. 395-396: “The only reason why there can be no smoke without fire is 


that at every single moment, this all-encompassing consciousness creates the universe as 
being determined by innumerable necessary relations which include that of fire and smoke. 
But because it freely chooses to subject the created world to this necessity, it can also 
transgress a rule that it has playfully edicted; and so can anybody who has realized his or her 
identity with the universal consciousness” (emphasis mine). 


$1! TORELLA (2013), p. 477. 
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human agents, and completely extrinsic to human consciousness).°” In many 
ways, Abhinavagupta is much more aligned with revelation as it is imagined by 
Bhartrhari, early Naiyayikas, the Sankhyakarika, and the Yogasütrabhasya. 
Although not exactly alike, these systems all connect scriptural truth to the 
extraordinary perceptual powers of sages. This basic premise is replicated in 
Sakta Saiva sources we surveyed at the outset of this chapter: Siddhas directly 
experience revelatory teachings and only then, out of compassion, transmit them 
to worthy pupils. When married to a Kaula conception of enlightened Kaula 
Siddhas as pivotal agents in scriptural transmission, and the mature Kaula idiom 
which encourages first-person claims of enlightenment and ongoing 
reenactments of that enlightened awareness by future teachers, revealed 
tradition as valid testimony becomes “immensely present.” In the absence of this 
Kaula orientation, the subsequent history of Sankhya, Nyaya, and Patafijala Yoga 
primarily relegated its sages to the past, and subsequent authors continued to 
efface their own selves and the horizons of their textual productions. 
Abhinavagupta’s model of truth, he clearly states, can only be actualized in the 
in relationship to specific individual teachers, qualified recipients, places, and 
times. This is a beautiful articulation of a process traced throughout this thesis, 
culminating in a mature Kaula paradigm, in which agents of revelation and the 
context of their dispensation progressively came into sharper focus. 

The Kaula idiom of religious authority is not, however, a mechanism or 


set of rules that strictly governs human behavior or predictably regulates 


9? The words in quotes are Torella's, but the parenthetical inferences are mine. 
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tradition. The prestige of an outstanding Siddha always has the potential to cast 
a shadow over future authors, effecting a feeling of “distance” from the source of 
revelation or the gravitas of those who directly perceive it. There is always the 
possibility of alternative understandings of teacherly authority, model 
authorship, and revelation coopting this radical Siddha-centric framework, 
leading to deferential codification or a general atmosphere of exegetical 
diffidence. Abhinavagupta’s statements, to a certain extent, appear as if they 
were aimed to occlude these possibilities. His description of the power of his 
own text to transform a disciple into Bhairava incarnate is definitely indicative of 
his own extraordinary prestige as a “trustworthy” guru. That said, in the same 
breath he describes this fortunate beneficiary of the highest goal as a liberated 
guru in their own right, able to deliver a person into the state of Bhairava 
through their “mere glance."^? The point here, evidently, is to inspire future 
disciples to “reenact” the same liberated awareness Abhinavagupta writes from, 
to further perpetuate revelation as an internal conscious event, to revitalize the 
Kaula parampara. 

§ 4.3 ABHINAVAGUPTA'S IDEAL GURU 
In initiatory Saivism, the guru or teacher, already a deeply revered figure across 
Indian philosophical and religious traditions, acquires additional prestige as the 
conductor of the all-important rite of initiation (diksa). Liberating initiation 
(nirvanadiksa) is one of the primary distinguishing features of premodern Saiva 


tantra and the preeminent instrument of Siva’s unfailing power of grace. The 


oe Tantraloka 1.286ab. Cited and translated above. 
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scriptures of the Kulamarga, as we discussed in chapter three, further exalted 
Kaula gurus as playing a crucial role in inaugurating and sustaining its lines of 
scriptural transmission (anvaya or santati). This included recurrent emphasis on 
the oral teaching (gurumukha) and non-conceptual transmission (sankranti) of 
Siddha gurus, the spotlighting of paramount agents of revelation (avataraka), and 
the worship of the masters of the four ages (yuganatha) and their consorts in the 
central mandala of Kaula ritual observance. In the Western transmission of the 
Kubjika scriptures we even find references to its Kaula teachings as the 
"Tradition of the Guru" (gurvamnaya).^"* 

Much like his systematic exposition of the Kaula model of revelation, 
Abhinavagupta significantly elaborates upon what the scriptural sources have to 
say about the nature and status of the Kaula guru. A guru who has recognized 
their own ultimate nature, once and for all, is described by Abhinavagupta as 
one with the godhead, often designated as "Bhairava," a perfectly full 
consciousness encompassing all of reality. Jayaratha elucidates this 
understanding succinctly in his comment to Tantrdloka 1.333: 


The [highest gurus] know the potency of the mantra consisting of the supreme 
awareness of "I" (aham). For this reason alone, they are one with the true nature of 


614 DycZKOWSKI (1988), p. 63: "Thus the Pascimamnaya lays particular stress on the 


importance of the master. He is the sole essential element of this, the “Tradition of the 
Master”, also known as that of the “Mouth of the Master.” Cf. Ibid., pp. 167-168 , footnotes 
42-43: “Now I will therefore tell [you] the doctrine of the master knowing which the 
Tradition of the masters is transmitted”... “This is the meditation, hard to obtain [even] by 
the gods, which belongs to the tradition of the Mouth of the Master; he who knows this, O 
Sambhu, is a Kaula master.” These are both citations from the Manthanabhairavatantra. 


615 Tantralokaviveka ad 1.333: te parahamparamarsatmakamantraviryajnah... ity arthah ata eva 


Sivasadbhavamayah parapramatrekatmajnanasalinah iti yavat ata eva ca guravah 
tattvikarthopadesinah yad vaksyati [Tantraloka 3.224:] guror laksanam etavad adim antyam ca 
vedayet | püjyah so ‘ham iva jnant bhairavo devatatmakah. 
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Siva, that is to say, they are full of direct knowledge of the one self, the supreme 
knowing subject. And that is the reason why these gurus are teachers of the true 
doctrine, since [Abhinavagupta] will teach [this in Tantraloka 3.224:] ‘The defining 
feature of a guru is that they know the first and last [phoneme] to this extent. [Thus, 
Siva teaches:] That guru, worthy of veneration like me, is Bhairava, the essence of 
divinity.’ 


The first phoneme in the Sanskrit syllabary is ‘a’ and the last is ‘ha’, and here 
Abhinavagupta is referring to the way in which these syllables combine, with the 
phoneme ‘m’ (seen as the anusvara = bindu) to form the Sanskrit first person 
pronoun "I" (aham). The first and last syllables represent the entire Sanskrit 
syllabary, and by extension all speech. Abhinavagupta says that these two 
phonemes provide the vital power for all mantras,°” and they signify both 
supreme reality (a = anuttara) and the entire immanent universe (ha = visarga or 
emanation).^* In virtue of cognizing all speech and reality as "I" (aham), the guru 


is Bhairava,*"? the all-embracing consciousness that experiences the full gamut of 


616 For a clear explanation, see Jayaratha's viveka ad Tantrdloka 3.224. Abhinavagupta's 


understanding of "aham" is also the subject of an excellent analysis in PADOUX (1999), p. 
286ff. 


617 Tantraloka 3.223cd: adimantyavihinas tu mantrah syuh Saradabhravat ‘Mantras, devoid of the 
first and last [phonemes], would be [impotent] like autumn clouds.’ 


°!8 These correlations are expounded in great detail by Abhinavagupta, especially in the 


Paratrisikavivarana. See PADOUX (1999), p. 286ff. 


61 For a look at the creative etymology that Ksemaraja gives for the word "Bhairava", which 


helps us appreciate the significance of identifying with this reality, see See SANDERSON 
(1995), p. 63: "The deity of these cults is called Bhairava (i) because he holds and nourishes 
the universe (vbhr ‘to hold’ and vbhr ‘to nourish’), in the sense that he manifests upon the 
screen (bhittih) of his identity; (ii) because he is held and nourished by the universe (id.), in 
the sense that it is only in as much as he is embodied as everything that he is manifest in 
everything; (iii) because he expresses the universe as sound (vru ‘to roar’), in the sense that 
he contains this projection within his subjectivity, reducing it to the resonance of his own 
internal state, and (iv) because he emits the universe (Vvam ‘to vomit’, metaph. ‘to emit’), in 
the sense that even though it is identifical with that internal consciousness it is experienced 
as though it were outside it." 
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reality subjectively rather than objectively (as “this” [idam]).°° This helps make 
sense of what Abhinavagupta means when he described the ideal recipient of the 
Tantraloka as becoming Bhairava incarnate, i.e., one whose “awareness is all- 
encompassing (parna) amidst the thirty-seven tattvas (reality levels).”°"' 

The implications of identity with Bhairava as a defining feature of a true 
guru are fascinating when considering the relationship between the process of 
revelation and the guru in Abhinavagupta’s writings. To begin with, 
Abhinavagupta explicitly names the one knowing subject within which all a 
priori convictions and agamas arise and repose, "Bhairava." In our examination of 
the post-scriptural Krama tradition in Kashmir, we highlighted SANDERSON’s 
insight that a guru’s awakening was seen as an internal “reenactment” of 


Jfananetra’s liberating encounter with Goddess Kali (Mangala) in the Karavira 


cremation ground of Uddiyana. A similar notion of revelation as reenactment is 


620 This very idea is spelled out in descriptions of jrvanmukti cited above. In particular, these 
two passages are germane: Kallata's vrtti ad Spandakarika 30: evamsvabhavam yasya cittam 
yatha manmayam eva jagat sarvam iti ‘The one whose thought is oriented in this way, namely, 
“I pervade this entire universe,” ...'; Utpaladeva’s vrtti ad [svarapratyabhijrakarika 4.13: 
baddhamuktayor vedyam ekam kimtu baddho 'tyantavibhedena tad vetti vimuktah svatmadehatvena 
‘There is one knowlable reality for both the bound and the liberated, but the bound cognize 
it as completely distinct [from their self], [while] the liberated [know it] as the embodiment 
parijanatah | vi$vatmano vikalpanam prasare ‘pi mahesata ‘The one who knows "all of this my 
expansive glory," who is one with the universe, is [none other than] Siva, even amidst the 
flow of conceptualizations.’ 


621 In the following stanza and brief comment of Utpaladeva, he portrays the highest 


realization with reference to all of these themes: aliam, the phonemes, and tattvas. See 
cidanandaghanah paramaksaravigrahah ‘However, full of the entire collection of endless 
principles of reality (tattva) that are dissolving within, that one is Siva, replete with the bliss 
of consciousness, the embodiment of the supreme phonemes.' Utpaladeva elaborates this in 
‘hammatau pürnayam sivataiva ‘However, when objective reality completely dissolves within, 
in the all-encompassing cognition "I", there is only the state of Siva.’ 
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implicit in the identification of the guru and Bhairava, who we should recall is 
the primary teacher in the dialogically structured scriptures of the non- 
Saiddhantika Tantras and the scriptures of the Kulamarga. According to 
Abhinavagupta, the all-encompassing nondual consciousness, often referred to 
as Bhairava, assumes both the form of the guru and the disciple who reenact the 
primordial scriptural dialogue.” In chapter twenty-eight of the Tantraloka 
Abhinavagupta cites a Kaula source that also suggests that the fully realized 
guru, in transmitting the teachings, reenacts the original setting of revelation:?? 


It is also taught in the auspicious Nisatana(tantra): When the [words] that have come 
forth from the Guru's mouth, even casual speech or an inquiry, reach one's ear, at 
that very moment a person is liberated; only the instrument [of the body] remains... 
The [guru] endowed with knowledge (jfianin), by his mere proximity, makes a place 
pure. In that place, God is present, accompanied by the Goddess and his attendants. 
The casual speech of the guru, whose authority derives from their knowledge 
(jfianin) or direct insight into reality (tattvajfizna), has the power to bestow 
liberation in this very life. Therefore, sitting in the presence of a guru of such 


distinction is equivalent to having an audience with God himself, encircled by 


622 Tantraloka 1.256: svayam evam vibodhas ca tatha prasnottaratmakah | gurusisyapade ‘py esa 
dehabhedo hy atattvikah ‘Thus consciousness itself at the level of the Guru and disciple consists 
in both the question and the answer. The difference based upon [their separate] bodies is not 
ultimately real.’ In Jayaratha’s comment, his first citation reveals the scriptural source that 
Abhinavagupta rewrites to express this idea, namely the Svacchandatantra 8.31, and then 
adds another relevant citation with a greater Sakta leaning. Jayaratha’s viveka ad Tantraloka 
1.256: tad uktam gurusisyapade sthitva svayam devah sadasivah | pürvottarapadair vakyais tantram 
samavatarayat iti tatha prastri ca prativaktri ca soayam devi vyavasthita ‘That is taught [in the 
scriptures accordingly]: “becoming established on the plane of the Guru and the disciple, 
Lord Sadasiva himself causes the Tantra to descend through statements in the form of 
questions and answers,” and also “the Goddess herself manifests as both the questioner and 
the replier."' The connection between this verse and the Svacchandatantra is identified, and 
further analyzed, in BAUMER (2011), p. 63. 


623 Tantraloka 28.72-73ab & 28.74cd-75ab: érimannisatane' py uktam kathananvesanad api | 


Srotrabhyantarasamprapte guruvaktrad vinirgate | | muktas tadaiva kale tu yantram tisthati kevalam 
|... paryantavast yo jnant desasyapi pavitrakah | | tatra samnihito devah sadevikah sakinkarah. 
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his full retinue, and the original revelatory dialogue with the Goddess can be 
reenacted through the guru’s words.™ 

In further exploring Abhinavagupta’s conception of the guru, we must 
first account for an extremely important proviso. The guru who has realized his 
or her identity with Bhairava is rare, impossible to favorably encounter without 
God’s grace, and distinct from a whole range of lesser Saiva gurus, which 
Abhinavagupta also enumerates and details. Abhinavagupta lived in a world full 
of different kinds of teachers who all could be dubbed “guru.” This cast of ritual 
preceptors, scholars, and adepts included Buddhist, Jain, and Vaisnava masters, 
the ritual officiants of the brahmanically congruent Saiva Siddhanta, scholars 
who instructed pupils in the foundational sciences of grammar, logic, and 
scriptural interpretation, itinerant yogis and ascetics, as well as masters qualified 
to give esoteric initiations without even a modicum of ritual. Many of these 


teachers, Abhinavagupta notes in a humorous depiction of his contemporary 


scene,” were charlatans. Above we observed how Abhinavagupta ranked a 


624 SANDERSON notes that “the Krama teaching is seen as the explication of the dynamic 


structure of the ultimate reality embodied and made manifest in that sacrificial assembly” of 
Bhairavi and Bhairava in Uddiyana (/Oddiyana) in the Kalikulakramasadbhava and he also 
mentions how “the process of Krama worship is seen as the means of realizing it through 
reenactment.” See SANDERSON (2007), pp. 261-262 for a translation and examination of the 
relevant passage. SANDERSON also mentions (Ibid., p. 262 footnote 88) how this concept is 
also found in the Deoyayamala based on Abhinavagupta's citations of this scripture in the 
Tantraloka, which is evidence that Abhinavagupta subscribed to this view of ongoing 
revelation as the reenactment of the primal sacrificial setting of the original teaching of 
scripture of Goddess and God. In addition to the passages of the Deoyayamala mentioned by 
SANDERSON in this footnote, in chapter twenty eight Abhinavagupta cites this Kaula Trika 
scripture in its description of how God manifested himself as ten ancient gurus who 
assumed human forms. See Tantraloka 28.390-393. 


623 Paratrisikavivarana, closing verses 16-17: bhramyanto bhramayanti mandadhisanas te 
jantucakram jadam svatmikrtya gunabhidhanavasato baddhva drdham bandhanaih | drstvettham 
gurubharavahavidhaye yatanuyatan pasiin tatpasapravikartanaya ghatitam jnanatrisilam maya | | 
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scripture by the fruits it was able to procure for a qualified adherent, and also 
according to the breadth of the horizon of knowledge that a scripture’s teacher 
was able to grasp. Using this barometer, the Vedic seers scored rather low, but 
even the Siddhanta and Bhairava corpuses were set apart from Abhinavagupta’s 
Kaula-inspired Trika in connection with their preoccupation with ritual. 

This same logic is recapitulated in Abhinavagupta’s gradations of gurus, 
who can be judged on their degree of their awakening.*^ As one ascends within 
the Saiva tradition, from the orthodox Saiva Siddhanta to the more restricted 
domain of the Kaula teachings, abandoning non-definitive gurus along the 
way," each new threshold of revelation requires its own initiation, and thus 


initiatory guru.^* The teachers of the Saiva Siddhanta, the exoteric base of the 


bahubhir api so ‘ham eva bhramitas tattvopadesakamanyaih | tattvam iti varnayugam api yesam 
rasana na pasparsa "Those erroneous [gurus, themselves] slow-witted, first accepting a dull 
group of students and then tightly binding them with fetters by talking about [all] the 
excellent qualities [they possess], cause them to go astray. Upon seeing such a state of these 
bound souls following after [those teachers only] to carry their heavy burden, I have made a 
trident of knowledge to cut their bonds. I count myself as a person who was also set astray 
by a number of people passing themselves off for teachers of tattva [reality] whose tongue 
had not even touched the two syllables tat-tva!’ 


626 Tantraloka 13.346cd-47ab lokadhyatmatimargadikarmayogavidhanatah | sambodhotkarsa- 


bahulyat kramotkrstan vibhavayet ‘One should know the gradations of excellence [of other 
teachers] based on relative degrees of the superiority of their awakening in accordance with 
the practice of ritual and yoga found in the worldly [traditions], Vedanta, the Atimarga etc.’ 


627 Tantraloka 13.356: yas türdhoapathaprepsur adharam gurum agamam | jihasec chaktipatena sa 
dhanyah pronmukhikrtah ‘But the one seeks to attain higher paths should abandon the Guru 
and the revealed text that is lower. That fortunate one is inspired by the descent of Sakti.’ 


628 Tantraloka 22.40cd-22.42ab: siddhante diksitas tantre dasastadasabhedini | | bhairaviye 


catuhsastau tan pasün diksayet trike | siddhaviravalisare bhairavtye kule ‘pi ca | | 
paricadtksakramopatta diksanuttarasamjnita ‘One should initate those bound souls who were 
previously initiated into the Siddhanta scriptures—with their eighteen divisions [10 
Sivabhedas and 8 Rudrabhedas]—into the Bhairava tantras with their sixty-four divisions. In 
the Trika scripture, the Siddhaviravalisara, and the Bhairavakula as well, the initiation that is 
designated as the ultimate one is granted only after a series of five [previously received] 
initiations.’ 
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Mantramarga from Abhinavagupta’ vantage point, although genuine teachers 
capable of efficaciously bestowing Saiva initiation, are nonetheless depicted as 
mere “ritual functionaries” (karmin). The question of whether or not these 
gurus are enlightened does not even arise for the Saiddhantika exegetes, given 
their conception of liberation as a post-mortem future state." Moreover, their 
characterization as "ritualists" is related to an ongoing debate, particularly in the 
post-scriptural literature, regarding the means for removing the impurity (mala) 
and its occluding power so the state of liberation can fully manifest. The 
Saiddhantika commentators, in harmony with their view of "impurity" asa 
substance (dravya), argue that only ritual action can serve as the means of its 
removal, like an eye doctor physically removing cataracts. In taking the role of 
“doctor,” Siva himself inhabits the Saiddhantika guru as he operates on the soul 
through the ritual procedure of initiation.“ Abhinavagupta and company, on the 


other hand, see impurity as nothing but ignorance, banishable only by correct 


62? | first encountered the term “ritual functionary," used to describe the guru in the 


Siddhanta system, in WALLIS (2014), p. 266, which I adopt here as a translation of the guru 
that Abhinavagupta designates as a "karmin". It provides an excellent English rendering of 
the karmiguru, because both words together, particularly the word “functionary,” effectively 
convey the derogatory tone that Abhinavagupta certainly intended. 


630 S ANDERSON (2007), p. 247: "Moreover, the liberation to be achieved through initiation is a 


future state, one that will become manifest only at death. So the question of who is liberated 
does not arise for these Saiddhantikas. The only issue is that of who will be liberated and that 
being dependent on whether or not one has been accepted for initiation is a matter entirely 
within the control of the Siddhanta's institutions." 


631 GOODALL (2006), p. 93: "[initiation] ... est concu comme l'instrument au moyen duquel 


Siva lui-meme est censé intervenir dans le trajet karmique d'une ame. Dans un tel rite 
d'"initiation", Siva occuperait le corps de l'officiant, le maitre initateur, et opererait sur l'ame, 
retirant tous les fruits de ses actes qui ont une signification ethique (karma), ceux du passé 
ainsi que ceux de l'avenir." 
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insight into reality, and so Kaula gurus need not rely on ritual to initiate their 
disciples.*” 

With all of this mind, we are ready to visit some of Abhinavagupta’s 
caricatures of Siddhanta gurus, which he delineates in order to make a dramatic 
contrast with Kaula masters who transcend the laborious ritual preoccupations 
of the Saiddhantika priestcraft. Jayaratha frames the following verses as a 
response to the query: "but why is this restriction," that a guru mustn't be blind 
in one eye or bald, “not observed in our scriptural system."^? Abhinavagupta 
explains: 


The exclusion of [gurus] such as those who are blind in one eye applies to that 
teacher who [acts solely] as a ritual functionary (karmin), because there is nothing 
more important [for such a guru] than the ritual whose integrity is based on the 
ritual factors [including the condition of the ritual agent]. And we find in the 
Devyayamala that [a person] should avoid gurus from [regions beginning with the 
letter ‘K’], such as Kafici, because of the faults that are seen in them such as anger. 
[But] how can this apply to a Guru who has perfect knowledge? 


In the Siddhànta scriptures we find various lists of the essential defining features 
(laksana) of a person eligible for election to the seat of guru by way of 


consecration (abhiseka), and many of them include stipulations regarding the 


632 GANDERSON (2007), p. 247: "For the Saktas too the performance of ritual and the 


bestowing of qualification through publicly verifiable ceremonies were important, but they 
were subordinated to a gnostic perspective that allowed the possibility of liberation and 
qualificiation to office through illumination alone, gradual or sudden, without the necessity 
of ritual. Moreover, the cause of bondage was defined simply as ignorance and therefore the 
state of liberation brought about by its removal could be seen as a goal that could be 
achieved before death." 


633 Jayaratha’s viveka introducing Tantrāloka 23.13: asmacchastre punah kasmād ayam niyamo 
noktah. 

634 Tantrāloka 23.13cd-23.15ab: yas tu karmitayacaryas tatra kanadivarjanam | | yatah 
karakasamagryat karmano nadhikah kvacit | devyayamalasastre ca kīňcyādiparivarjanam | | 
taddrstadosat krodhadeh samyakjfistary asau kutah. 
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candidate’s physical form,*? family background,*” and geographical 
provenance.?" Abhinavagupta here gives an explanatory account for why these 
factors are important: in the role of ritual agent (kartr) a defect or impurity in the 
physical person of the guru, who is a key factor (karaka) in the orchestration of 
ritual, would compromise the integrity of the rite. Therefore, these restrictions do 
in fact apply, but only to gurus who mainly serve as ritual officiants. 

For the guru whose main qualification is direct insight into their own all- 
pervasive nature, naturally arising from identification with Bhairava in this very 
life, all of these defining features need not apply:** 


For this reason, without the least bit of regard for defining features such as [a guru 
candidate's] region, family, decorum, or physical form, a master should appoint a 
guru whose insight is all-encompassing. 


As long as a guru is endowed with complete knowledge (j/idnin), consisting of 


intuitive "insight"? into reality, it is of no consequence if they happen to be a 


635 On exclusion to the post of acarya for people blind in one eye or squint-eyed, missing 


limbs, and with unnatural accumulations of bodily fuilds etc., see Sarvajfianottara 19.6-7. 
There is also the restriction of people with a shortage or excess of limbs in 
Svayambhuvasütrasangraha 10.4. Kiranatantra 56.6cd too mentions excluding people from the 
office of guru with too many or too few limbs, and also bars those who have broken limbs or 
bad nails (kunakhin). I am grateful to Dominic Goodall who informed me of these and other 
passages on the defining features of the guru in the Siddhanta scriptures. 


$36 dee Sarvajfianottara 19.3, which asserts that an ideal acarya should be one who was born 


into a distinguished family (visistakulaja). 
637 For a more general geographical criterion, see Svacchandatantra 1.13, which stipulates that 
a guru must be born in AryadeSa. 


655 Tantraloka 23.16cd-17ab: ato desakulacaradehalaksanakalpanam | | anadrtyaiva 


sampürnajfianam kuryad gurur gurum. 
63 The translation of jñāna as “insight,” which is how this term is frequently interpreted in 
WALLIS (2014), is fitting in this context. This is the case given that the ritual guru also 
requires mastery of many forms of knowledge (j/iana), and so it is jriana in the sense of an 
intuitive grasp of the whole of reality, and thus a kind of ‘insight’, that fully distinguishes 
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buck-toothed, squint-eyed fisherman with bad nails from an undistinguished 
family. Abhinavagupta also sheds light on another revealing distinction between 
the ritual functionary (karmin) and the guru of insight (jfiznin). When the karmin 
guru transfers their power to a newly consecrated guru his own authorization 
goes with it, i.e. he no longer preserves his independent status as a Saiva 
aücarya." The guru of insight, by contrast, having empowered another person to 
assume the role of guru, like one lamp ignited from another, can carry on 
teaching the scriptures, initiating disciples etc., without any restrictions.^" 

In addition to the guru of insight and the ritual functionary, 
Abhinavagupta makes space for another general class of Saiva guru, the tantric 
adept (yogin) who teaches yogic disciplines and other techniques to those who 


seek (sadhaka) the acquisition of supernatural enjoyments (siddhi). Abhinavagupta 


the Jñānin from the Karmin, bearing in mind that the latter is also required to demonstrate 
exhaustive knowledge of ritual and corresponding cosmological matters. By way of example, 
regarding the necessity of knowledge in the Siddhanta teacher, see GOODALL, SANDERSON & 
ISAACSON (2015), p. 49 [citing the Svayambhuvasütrasangraha:] "[Now an excellent acarya 
(should be)] knowledgeable about the colours of the earth in places [for rituals]; 
knowledgeable about the days, asterisms and conjunctions [appropriate for rites]; informed 
about the rites for laying hold to a piece of land [for a ritual]; he should know the 
particularlities of incubation... he should know how to perform a consecration rite; he should 
know how to perform bathing, worship and fire-rites... he should know how to perform 
sudden [yogic] suicide." For an important proviso regarding the importance of knowledge in 
Siddhanta scriptures, see TORZSOK (2007), p. 491. 


640 Tantraloka 23.25: jñānahīno guruh karmi svadhikaram samarpya no | diksadyadhikrtim kuryad 
vind tasyājñayā punah ‘A ritual officiant is a Guru who is devoid of insight [into reality]. After 
transferring his own religious authority [to another], he should not exercise his [previously] 
authorized duties, such as initiation, without the permission of that [teacher he consecrated].’ 


9^! Tantraloka 23.26cd-28a: tatah prabhrty asau pürvo gurus tyaktadhikarakah | | yatheccham 


vicared oyakhyadiksadau yantranojjhitah | kurvan na badhyate yasmad dipad dipavad īdrśah | | 
santano... ‘From that moment on, this previous guru [i.e., the guru of insight], without 
relinquishing his authority, free of constraints, continuing to perform scriptural discourses, 
initiation, and so on, is not restricted since a succession of this kind is [transferred] in the 
way that one lamp [is lit] from another." 
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is not particularly sympathetic to yogic pursuits, and consistently depicts the 


path of yoga, rather reductively and disparagingly,™’ as a "time-consuming" ^? 


endeavor within the repertoire of seekers (sadhaka) of this-worldly rewards.™* 
Nevertheless, although non-ultimate, the fruits of supernatural enjoyments are 
promised by the scriptural literature of his tradition, and Abhinavagupta must 


therefore incorporate into his system gurus with expertise in the intricate 


disciplines required to attain these powers. 


642 VASUDEVA (2004), p. 444-445: “Yoga does not figure prominently in Abhinavagupta’s 


discourse of liberation... When Abhinavagupta demotes yogic egress to a practice for 
pleasure-seeking he is successfully completing his task of relegating yoga fully into the (for 
him irrelevant) domain of Sadhakas intent on Siddhis." 


643 GANDERSON (1995), p. 25: “But while liberation is certainly seen as the goal of the 


exceptional few in most forms of non-Tantric Hinduism, here it is the path of powers and 
rewards followed by the sadhaka which is by far the more exacting and disruptive of 
ordinary life... The religious activities of the sadhaka were much more complex, time- 
consuming and intense; and they required him to adopt observances (vratam, niyamah) in 
such matters as dress, food, residence and behaviour which segragated him, sometimes 
dramatically, from the normal social world... Liberation, then, was the more accessible of the 
two goals of Tantric Saivas; and it was this accessibility, I suggest, which enabled the cults to 
take form root in Indian society... Liberation was accessible to all because it was presented to 
the individual as something that would be accomplished for him rather than by him. It was 
believed that only Siva can liberate the soul..." 


644 Tantraloka 13.338-339: yas tu bhogam ca moksam ca vatiched vijfianam eva ca | 
svabhyastajnaninam yogasiddham sa gurum asrayet | | tadbhave tu vijndnamoksayor jfüaninam 
Srayet | bhuktyamse yoginam yas tatphalam datum bhavet ksamah ‘One who desires enjoyment, 
liberation, and indeed knowledge should resort to a Guru who possesses highly cultivated 
insight [into reality] and is perfect in Yoga. But when that [kind of master] is not present, he 
should resort to a [guru] of insight for knowledge and liberation and for the enjoyment part 
[he should resort to] a Yogi [guru] who is capable of bestowing that reward.’ Cf. Tantraloka 
13.330: adharesu ca tattvesu ya siddhir yogajasya sa | vimocanayam nopayah sthitapi dhanadaravat 
‘His supernatural enjoyment of lower reality levels that is generated by yoga is not a means 
for liberation; [this kind of attainment] is something like wealth or a wife [i.e., a source of joy, 
but not liberation]. 
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Abhinavagupta’s preference for teachers of insight over teachers of yoga 
may emanate, in part, from his social milieu,” and flies in the face of his main 
exegetical source-text, the Milinrvijayottara, which is predominantly given over to 
sophisticated teachings on tantric yoga. The Malinivijayottara also prioritizes the 
master of yoga over a person endowed with knowledge (jfianin),°"° which results 
in a curious inconsistency requiring Abhinavagupta, and his commentator 
Jayaratha, to perform fancy exegetical footwork to make his most revered 


scriptural source say just the opposite.^" However, in early Vidyapitha 


955 V ASUDEVA (2004), p. 148: "The audience of Abhinavagutpa's subsequent exegesis were 


predominantly ‘householder ritualist-gnostics’, who would have had no opportunity to 
spend years in retreats, pursuing demanding yogic disciplines." 


646 See the following comment in VASUDEVA (2004), p. 216, footnote 69: “This [i.e. 


Abhinavagupta's reading of vicaksanah as jfianin] implies that only gnostics and not Yogins 
have a synonym for the Malintvijayottara’s final state. Abhinavagupta treats this as evidence 
that yoga cannot bring about final emancipation. The Malinivijayottara (4.39-4.41), to the 
contrary, ranks perfect Yogins above gnostics.” 


T Abhinavagupta, therefore, argues that the highest Yogin in the Malinivijayottara’s system, 


i.e., the Susiddha Yogin who is same as Sadaáiva, only bestows liberation "indirectly." See 
Tantraloka 13.331 and Tantralokaviveka ad loc. Jayaratha's citation of the Malinivijayottara 
(viveka ad Tantraloka 13.331) selects a reading of these pivotal verses, which assert that the 
highest Yogin is superior to the Jñānin, that effectively transforms their meaning into a 
description of the Siddhayogin. In this way, Jayaratha diverts the powerful contrast that the 
scripture would otherwise be making. Jayaratha also reads the particle “ca” as both 
misplaced and indicating a sense of restriction (avadharana, i.e. ‘eva’) in his viveka ad 
Tantraloka 13.332cd-13.333ab. The controversial passage in question, which requires such 
interpretive finesse, is Malinivijayottara 4.39-4.40: uttarottaravaisistyam etesam samudahrtam | 
jfüaninam yoginam caiva dvayor yogavid uttamah | | yato ‘sya jfianam apy asti pürvo 
yogaphalojjhitah | yatas ca moksadah proktah svabhyastajnanavan budhaih "These [four types of 
Yogis] are taught in ascending order of excellence. Between persons endowed with 
knowledge (jfianin) and Yogins, the knower of Yoga is the higher of the two, since this 
[Yogin] also possesses knowledge, and since the previous one, [i.e., the jfiznin], is devoid of 
the fruits of Yoga. The bestower of liberation is taught by the wise as one who is endowed 
with knowledge that is well-practiced [through Yoga].' In the place of dvayor yogavid 
Jayaratha reads siddhayogavid (viveka ad Tantraloka 13.331), and in the last line, yatas ca 
moksadah, Jayaratha claims the ca means eva and must be understood as "out of place," 
(bhinnakrama) and thus presumably meant to follow svabltyastajfianavan, which is far from a 
natural reading. It should be noted that the above citation of the Malinroijayottara, which 
reads dvayor, is from the critical edition of VASUDEVA (2004). The KSTS edition has siddho 
yogavid uttamah, which still does not provide Jayaratha with sufficient leeway to assert that 
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scriptures, which often exalt siddhi over liberation, we find definitions of the guru 


emphasizing them as empowered agents™® 


capable of bestowing initiation 
resulting in veritable signs ^? that the recipient has been penetrated by the power 
of Siva. These and other descriptions of the guru's transmissible power?" help 
lay an essential foundation for the charismatic disposition of the Kaula guru. 

In the preceding discussion, we have seen Abhinavagupta argue that the 
most important defining feature of a guru is to be endowed with thorough 
insight (jana) into the true nature of self and reality. He reiterates this again and 
again throughout the Tantraloka.™' This persistent emphasis on the priority of 


knowledge as insight into reality over ritual and yoga derives from 


Abhinavagupta's ultimate allegiance to the Kaula model of religious authority, 


the third type of Yogin (i.e. the Siddhayogin) is being described here. Another significant 
point, which VASUDEVA deftly illuminates, is that the Malinivijayottara is operating on a 
different understanding of knowledge (jfiana) than Abhinavagupta in this context. See 
VASUDEVA (2004), p. 237: "Yoga and gnosis are in the Malinivijayottara’s definition mutually 
supportive or even dependent. The Yogin must achieve oneness only with what was 
previously defined as upadeya, the entities in the pure universe. In this sense gnosis is a 
prerequisite for yoga. The contrast beween yoga and gnosis envisaged by the 
Malinivijayottara in this context is therefore one between a conceptual understanding of 
scriptural injunction and its appropriation to direct experience. Against this, Abhinavagupta 
decidedly upholds the preeminence of gnosis over yoga." 


ene Siddhayogesvarimata 2.4-5; Malinroijayottara 2.10 & 2.13. Cf. Siddhayogesvarimata 1.16 ~ 
Timirodghatana 11.18cd-20ab. For a historical analysis of the transmission and transformation 
of this verse, which also adapted in (the Kaula) Kubjikamata 3.48, see TORZSOK (forthcoming). 
A variant of this verse is cited in Tantrdloka 13.336. For an early articulation of the principle 
that the guru must be possessed of power (Sakti), see Niávasatattvasamhita, uttarasütra, 5.41. 


9? Siddhayogesvarmmata 2.6-10; Malinivijayottara 2.14-17. 


eee Malinivijayottara 2.11: drstah sambhasitas tena sprstas ca pritacetasa | narah papaih 
pramucyante saptajanmakrtair api ‘Human beings who are seen, addressed, or touched by that 
[guru] whose heart is pleased are released from their demerits, even those accumulated 
across seven births." Cf. Nisvdsatattvasamhita, mülasütra, 7.17. 


65! Tantrüloka 4.59-4.60ab; Tantraloka 15.9-11; Tantraloka 23.6. 
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together with the expedient methods of awakening that are innovations of the 
Kulamarga. The guru in the Kaula scriptural sources takes on additional 
significance due to his or her decisive role in transmitting revelatory teachings, 
but this added prestige is also linked to the fact that the spontaneous movements 
of his or her empowered presence alone can replace the ritual of initiation.” Via 
a word, glance, or touch®” of the Kaula guru, the power of Siva is directly 
transmitted into the body of the disciple, and this transference (sankranti)™ is 
predicated on the guru's own fusion with the reality of Siva. 

To conclude this section on Abhinavagupta's conception of the guru, we 


will explore what he has to say about the ideal guru of unparalleled authority, 


652 TORZSÓK (2007), p. 511: "Now if it is Siva in the form of the mantras who purifies 


everything, he could just as well purify one directly, and do that once and for all. This is the 
point of view of the Kaulajfiananirnaya which affirms that he who has learnt the science of 
conquering old age from the Kaula texts will be able to purify anything by touching or by 
looking, thanks to the powerful rays of the Bindu. In the same way, elements of the initiatory 
ritual are also found purposeless: the tracing of the mandala, which is necessary in other 
systems for the Samaya rite to introduce the neophyte into the Saiva community, the 
construction of the fire-pit (kunda) together with all ritual around the fire, which are 
principal means of initiation in the tantric systems. Instead, the Timirodghatana, for instance, 
states that the real fire-pit is in the body (dehastham mahakundam), and that liberation occurs 
not through initiation with fire ritual, but through the transmission of knowledge." 


653 Ibid., p. 511: “In a similar spirit, the Kulasara maintains that one can be initiated simply by 


the touch of a Kaula yogi." 


a Myriad descriptions of how a guru directly transmits (sarikranti) God's power into the 


body of a disciple are furnished in the two Kaula scriptures, the Timirodghatana and 
Urmikaularnava. For an illuminating investigation into these sources in relation to this very 
theme, see WALLIS (2014), pp. 250-270. 


633 Jayaratha's viveka ad Tantrāloka 13.174, citing the Nandisikha(tantra): Sivasaktikaravesad 
guruh sisyaprabodhakah | | adharottaragair vakyaih prabhusaktyupabrmhitah ‘That Guru, on the 
basis of their immersion in the rays of Siva's power, awakening the disciple by means of the 
statements found in the lower and higher [scriptures], is empowered by God's energy.' This 
verse is cited in WALLIS (2014), p. 356. Commenting on it, he says (Ibid., pp. 356-357): "Here 
we see dveóa as a requirement for the guru's authority, as is typical for Kaula sources. The 
avista guru becomes a medium for the Sakti to flow to the aspirant, which triggers his 
awakening. Even the everyday discourse of such a guru can accomplish this transmission." 
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and the unique genesis of such a master. What follows will demonstrate a natural 
symmetry between Abhinavagupta’s understanding of the highest form of 
revelation as an internal event and the consummate agent of revelation, the 
Siddha guru. This symmetry, moreover, is in full fidelity to a Kaula model of 
religious authority. However, Abhinavagupta, in his characteristic style, delves 
beyond the descriptive into the theoretical, telling us more about the inner logic 
of the Kaula guru’s authority than any of the Sakta Saiva sources considered 
above. 

Abhinavagupta identifies the ideal guru as “Innately Perfected” 
(samsiddhika):°”° 


Now for some people discriminating insight [into reality] arises spontaneously [lit. 
from their own self], and such a [guru] is called Innately Perfected (samsiddhika) in 
the scriptures, [since] he is reliant upon that source (pratyaya) [of knowledge] that is 
his own self. 
To elucidate the main sources of revelatory knowledge, and their relationship, 
Abhinavagupta quotes Kiranatantra 9.14ab:°” 
Since it is taught in the Kirana(tantra) [knowledge devoid of maya is acquired] "from 
the guru, the scriptures, and oneself." Among these [three], the latter one is 
predominant and each preceding one is a means [for the one that follows]. 


Abhinavagupta adds some information, not present in the scripture he cites, 


about how these three sources of revelatory knowledge, the guru, scripture, and 


656 Tantraloka 4.40cd-4.41ab: sa tavat kasyacit tarkah svata eva pravartate | sa ca samsiddhikah 


Sastre proktah svapratyayatmakah. 


657 Tantraloka 4.41cd-4.42ab: kiranayam yad apy uktam gurutah $astratah svatah | tatrottarottaram 


mukhyam pirvapirva upayakah. 
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one’s own self, should be interrelated.** The most primary or fundamental 
source is one’s own self, and both the guru and scripture serve as a means to 
knowledge that is ultimately revealed within. In his comment to this verse, 
Jayaratha describes this preeminent source as one’s own inner realization 
(svaparamarsa). The Samsiddhika guru is unique inasmuch as the full revelation 
of reality beyond the dualistic presuppositions of mayd dawns within them 
spontaneously (svatah), without recourse to any external support, including the 
rite of initiation, scriptural instruction, or tutelage with a guru. Even more radical 
is the fact that they acquire the status of guru in the absence of the certifying rite 
of consecration, and correspondingly, the religious community’s direct witness 


of this official authorization. 


628 Jayaratha explicates the finer points of these interrelations in his viveka ad Tantrāloka 
4.41cd-4.42ab: yad api kiranakhyayam samhitayam mayadharmaih sinyam param tattvam jnatum 
Stinyam evamvidham jfieyam gurutah sastratah svatah ityadina karanatrayam uktam tatra 
uttarottaram mukhyam viviksitam yatha gurutah Sastram tato ‘pi svaparamarsah yatah püroah pūrvo 
yatha guruh sastre upayah tad api svaparamarse evam upadayapi ye heyas tan upayan pracaksate 
ityadyuktayuktya gurusastrayor upayatvad amukhyatvam iti svaparamarsasyaiva pradhanyam 
yenatrasyaiva upadanam ‘Moreover, since supreme reality is to be known as devoid of the 
properties of maya in the scripture called the Kirana, three causes [of that kind of knowledge] 
are taught in [teachings] such as this one, “the object of knowledge that is devoid [of maya] in 
such a manner arises on account of the guru, scripture, and oneself.” Among those [three 
sources], the latter is intended to be predominant. For example, the scripture is [learned] 
from the guru, and from that [scripture] there is one’s own internal realization. Hence, each 
preceding member [is a means], for example the guru is a means for scripture, and that 
[scripture is a means] for one’s own internal realization. In this way, because of the rationale 
given in the following quote: “After employing it, one regards those means as dispensable,” 
the guru and scripture are subordinate, because they have the status of instruments. 
Therefore, one’s own inner realization alone is predominant, since in this system that alone 
is [ultimately] employed.’ 
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Abhinavagupta supplies a provocative and memorable vindication of the 
Samsiddhika’s internal accreditation to act not only as a Saiva guru, but the most 
authoritative teacher of all:°” 


The one who is in possession of true discriminating insight [into reality], arising 
from his own self, endowed with qualification in every context without exception, is 
initiated and consecrated [as a guru] by the goddesses of his own awareness. Among 
all teachers, that [guru] alone is celebrated as the best. 


The rare possibility of being initiated and installed upon the seat of the 
“ultimate” guru by the “goddesses of one’s own awareness” represents an 
ingenious strategy of including but mystically overwriting traditional standards 
for the conferral of religious authority. This innately perfected guru, raised up 
as the ideal master, serves as an important placeholder in Abhinavagupta’s 
broader theoretical reflections on the sources of religious authority, as we will 
see below. For an individual to be spontaneously—without any recourse to 
ritual—transformed into the highest religious authority is also a direct affront to 


the sensibilities of the more ritualistic and doctrinaire Saivism of the 


65? Tantraloka 4.42cd-4.43: yasya svato ‘yam sattarkah sarvatraivadhikaravan | | abhisiktah 
svasamvittidevibhir diksita ca sah | sa eva sarvacaryanam madhye mukhyah prakirtitah. 


999 Abhinavagupta's strategy is insightfully explicated by SANDERSON. See SANDERSON 


(1995), pp. 45-46: “The view that the highest gurus achieve their status and liberation 
without recourse to ritual was in flagrant conflict with the central principle of the common 
core of Saiva doctrine. The left, therefore, had to disguise its heresy; and it did so by claiming 
that such gurus far from being uninitiated have actually received a higher kind of initiation. 
While the ordinary candidate must pass through a ritual conducted by a consecrated 
officiant, these mystics (jfiani) are empowered directly by Siva himself, as was believed to 
happen in the case of souls awaiting release in worlds (bhuvanam) other than ours. As for the 
ritual of consecration (abhisekah), in which an initiate is raised to the office (adhikarah) of 
officiant (acaryah) by having water impregnated with the power of the relevant set of 
mantras poured over him, this too is accomplished, we are told, within the mystic himself 
"by the goddesses embodied as his own internal awareness.' The goddesses take the place of 
the young girls (kumari) who pour the empowering water on to the candidate's head in the 
cults of the left. The action, though attributed to the goddesses, is really Siva’s—just as the 
girls are directed by the officiant—since they are the personification of his Powers." 
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Saiddhantikas, and holds potentials for unprecedented avenues of religious 
innovation.” 

How can the Samsiddhika guru serve as the preeminent teacher without 
having studied the scriptures? Citing Malintvijayottara 2.16cd, Abhinavagupta 
utilizes a statement regarding the signs that an initiand has been infused with 
Siva’s power as proof of a spontaneous and global knowledge of scriptural 
wisdom, not well documented in the world, which the Samsiddhika guru 
sources from within:*” 


For there is no truth that pure wisdom cannot illuminate. This is [shown] in a 
statement from the Milinivijayottara by means of the word ‘without a cause’: “One’s 
status as a knower of the meaning of all scriptures arises without a cause.” This 
cause, which is not well documented in the mundane world, is described [here] as 
‘causeless.’ And that is simply the manifestation of God’s pure wisdom. 


The reason that such a being requires no training in the canon of scriptures is that 
they possess direct insight, animated by the pure wisdom of Siva, into the 
primary scripture, which is an internal awareness, not a codified text or 
particular arrangement of words or mantras (Sabdarasi). This kind of spontaneous 
scriptural wisdom, a form of pure intuition (pratibha), is a result of the second 
most powerful of nine degrees of the descent of Siva’s grace (saktipata). This rare 


degree of grace, which emerges directly from Siva without the mediation of a 


661 S ANDERSON (2007), p. 247: "Of course, liberation through insight alone and recognition as 


a Guru without passing through visible ceremonies but by an internal and therefore 
unverifiable “consecration by the goddesses of one's own mind and senses," were seen as 
exceptional. But the possibility was there for charismatic individuals to enter and innovate in 
a way and to a degree that was hardly conceivable within the more institutionalized 
Siddhanta.” 


662 Tantraloka 4.45-A7ab: Suddhavidya hi tan nàsti satyam yad yan na bhasayet | 


sarvasastrarthavettrtvam akasmac casya jayate | | iti śrīpūrvavākye tad akasmad iti Sabdatah | 
lokaprasiddho yo hetuh so ‘kasmad iti kathyate | | sa caisa paramesanasuddhavidyavijrmbhitam. 
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guru, instantly dissolves one's ignorance but preserves the body,™ so the 
Samsiddhika guru can transmit their unimpeachable insight, based on its 
intrinsic character, to others.°“ 

Leveraging further scriptural support for the potential existence of such 


an ideal guru, Abhinavagupta goes on to cite Paratrisika v. 18, which suggests, in 


a Kaula fashion, that one can be initiated without any ritual rigmarole:*^? 


‘Whoever truly knows in this manner will enjoy perfection, will forever be a Yogin, 
and also an initiate, even if they have not seen the initiatory diagram (mandala).’ The 
one who knows in this way, according to reality, has that initiation leading to 
liberation (nirvanadiksa)—this is taught in the scriptural discourse of the Paratrisika. 


Jayaratha's exposition of this scriptural citation fully appropriates its meaning to 
the discussion of the Samsiddhika guru underway: ^ 


Whosoever knows his own Self in just this manner, that is to say, [Who knows the 
Self] as it really is from [the source that is] their own self due to the absence of a 
particular [external] cause—that person is an initiate. The sense is: he becomes a 
vessel for the direct insight into the Self, preceded by the dissolution of [all] bonds, 
by means of the goddesses of his own awareness alone. For this very reason he is 


°° Fora highly condensed summary of the relationship between the gurus described in 


chapter four of the Tantrdloka and the levels of saktipata, see SANDERSON (1995), p. 45. 


664 Tantraloka 13.130cd-132: trvratrorah Saktipato dehapatavasat svayam | | moksapradas 


tadaivanyakale và taratamyatah | madhyattvrat punah sarvam ajfianam vinivartatate | | svayam eva 
yato vetti bandhamoksatayatmatam | tatpratibham mahajfianam sastracaryanapeksi yat "The most 
intense descent of Power, because of making the body fall away, spontaneously bestows 
liberation, or at a later time, due to its [other] gradations. However, from the medium 
intense [descent of Power] all ignorance comes to an end, since [such a recipient] of his own 
accord knows [not from sastra or a guru] the Self in virtue of his bonds being released. That 
is intuitive insight; it is the profound knowledge that does not depend upon scripture or a 
teacher.’ 


665 Tantraloka 4.49-50: adrstamandalo ‘py evam yah kascid vetti tattvatah | sa siddhibhag bhaven 
nityam sa yogi sa ca diksitah | | evam yo vetti tattvena tasya nirvanagamini | diksa bhaved iti 
proktam tac chritrimsakasasane. 

ve Jayaratha's viveka ad Tantraloka 4.49-50: yah kaécit evam eva svata eva tattvikena rüpena 
visesanupadanat svatmanam vetti sa diksitah svasamvittidevibhir eva pasaksapanapurahsaram 
svatmajnanapatratam apaditah ata eva sa nityam yogt vyutthanakale ‘pi paramesvaraikatmyavan ata 
eva sa siddhibhak jroann eva moksalaksanam siddhim bhajamanah. 
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forever a Yogin, i.e. even at the moment of emerging [out of samadhi] he is [still] 
identified with Parame$vara, and on account of this he enjoys perfection, in other 
words, he experiences the realization characterized as embodied liberation. 


The elliptical statement of the Paratrisika, "he who knows in this way,” is 
capitalized upon by Jayaratha as referring to the intuitive knowledge that arises 
from within, devoid of any external impetus. Likewise, becoming an initiate 
without seeing the initiatory diagram, which is shorthand for the entire ritual 
procedure of initiation, refers to (in Jayaratha’s gloss) to being initiated by the 
goddesses of one’s own awareness. 

This internal initiation and consecration of a person who is thereby an 


“untrained” or a "natural" (akalpita) guru, ^ 


also described as a self-generated 
(svayambhii) master, may be a once and for all event, but for others awakened 
in this way, meditation or other disciplines are required to sustain their intuitive 


grasp of the source of revelation. These are “Natural and Trained” gurus 


(akalpitakalpaka).°” Other masters may actually need to refresh their spontaneous 


667 Tantraloka 4.51ab: akalpito gurur jneyah samsiddhika iti smrtah ‘That one who is traditionally 
taught as an Innately Perfected guru should be known as Natural (akalpita).’ 


668 Tantraloka 13.134cd-135ab. Interestingly, one of Abhinavagupta's most esteemed 


scriptural sources, the Deoyayamala, explicitly prohibits “self-made” gurus (svayambha). 
Abhinavagupta presents a clever interpretive solution to this incongruency with scripture by 
arguing that this exclusion only refers to gurus who are "ritual functionaries" (karmin). See 
Tantrüloka 23.15cd-16ab. 


669 Tantrüloka 13.136. 


670 Tantraloka 4.51cd-4.53: yas tu tadrüpabhag atmabhavanatah param vina | | Sastravit sa guruh 
Sastre prokto ‘kalpitakalpakah | tasyapi bheda utkrstamadhyamandadyupayatah | | bhavanato ‘tha va 
dhyanaj japat svapnad vratadd huteh | prapnoty akalpitodaram abhisekam mahamatih ‘However, on 
account of the [fact that] meditation upon the Self [is still required], that guru of such a 
nature [i.e. Innately Perfected] who knows the scriptures without [the instruction of] another 
[teacher], is taught as a "Natural and Trained" (akalpitakalpaka) [guru] in the scriptures. There 
are also several types of that [Natural and Trained guru] according to whether the means [of 
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inner realization through scriptural study.’ However, in all of these cases, it is 
the “untrained” (akalpita) element, naturally arising from pure innate wisdom, 
which is the most excellent source of their intuitive insight.°” This is based on the 
following principle, which Abhinavagupta conveys through an illustrative 
analogy:*” 


Regarding this division [of gurus], just as liberated Sivas are indeed lower than Siva, 
whose perfection is beginningless, those who possess knowledge procured [from an 
extrinsic source] are lower than the one whose knowledge is innately perfected 
(samsiddhika). In the presence of that [Sarnsiddhika guru] those [other gurus] do not 
have authority, just like MuktaSivas [in the presence of Siva]. That [trained guru] 
should either remain silent or follow that [Samsiddhika guru] in their actions. 


Interestingly, Abhinavagupta finds an illuminating analogy for contrasting 
innately perfected gurus and those who require training in the doctrine of the 
dualist Saiddhantikas: the difference between multiple mutually distinct souls 
who become “liberated Sivas,” and that one Siva who was never subject to karma, 


impurity or maya. There is an important distinction regarding souls that are 


his awakening, i.e. the degree of the descent of Siva’s power] is intense, moderate, or light. 
That highly intelligent person becomes consecrated as a venerable [guru] that is “Natural” 
(akalpita) either on the basis of meditation, visualization, repetition [of the mantra], a dream, 
vow, or offering oblations.’ Cf. Tantraloka 13.142cd-143ab. 


071 Tantraloka 4.69cd-4.70ab: yas tu Sastram vina naiti Suddhavidyakhyasamvidam | guroh sa 
Sastram anvicchus taduktam kramam acaret "But the one who does not attain the awareness 
known as Pure Wisdom (suddhavidya) without recourse to the scriptures, seeking out 
scriptures from a Guru, should put into practice the methods taught therein. 


672 Tantraloka 4.73cd-4.74ab: tasya yo ‘kalpito bhagah sa tu $resthatamah smrtah | utkarsah 
Suddhavidyamsataratamyakrto yatah ‘But "Natural" (akalpita) part of that [guru] is taught as the 
most excellent, since the excellence of a guru is produced according to the relative degree of 
their share of Pure Wisdom.’ 

075 Tantraloka 4.74cd-76ab: yatha bhede ‘nadisiddhac chivan muktasiva hy adhah | tatha 
samsiddhikajfianad ahrtajnanino ‘dhamah | | tatsamnidhau nadhikaras tesam muktasivatmavat | 
kim tu tisnimsthitir yadva krtyam tadanuvartanam. The reading bhede ‘nadi... in place of the 
KSTS edition's bhedenddi... is indebted to SANDERSON's draft edition of chapter four of the 
Tantraloka, which I had the opportunity to briefly examine. 
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“liberated,” becoming equal to Siva through the manifestation of their innate 
powers of omniscience and omnipotence—their realization relies upon the 
intervention of grace, and is thus dependent. Similarly, the “trained” (kalpita) 
guru is one whose knowledge is contingent upon an extrinsic source, namely an 
external guru or scripture. Another revealing factor is the difference in authority 
between liberated Sivas and the one Siva who is forever liberated. The former do 
not have authorization regarding the duty of cosmic creation and dispensing 
grace. By way of analogy, when the innately perfected guru is in the room, the 
trained guru must either remain silent or follow the lead of that guru of 
spontaneous insight.^* 

The guru that does rely on external support also eventually becomes a 
veritable Kaula guru, in other words, “Bhairava incarnate."^? This is 


accomplished, moreover, by making that extrinsically sourced knowledge an 


internalized conviction."^ Therefore, beyond the issue of the exercise of religious 


674 This analysis is indebted to Jayaratha's commentary on these verses, which incisively 


elaborates the force of the analogy. See the viveka ad Tantraloka 4.74cd-4.76ab. 


075 Tantraloka 4.76cd-4.77ab: yas tv akalpitarüpo ‘pi samvadadrdhatakrte | anyato labdhasamskarah 


sa saksad bhairavo guruh ‘Now the guru who, although having the nature of a "Natural" guru, 
is further refined by another [source] to produce a firm conviction based upon a natural 
agreement [between their innate and received knowledge], becomes Bhairava incarnate.’ 


676 See Jayaratha’s viveka ad Tantrāloka 4.76cd-4.77ab: yah punar akalpitarüpo'pi guruh 


svanubhavamatragocarasya svayampravrttasya jfianasya paratrapi tathopalabhyamanatvatmana 
samvüdanena evam etat nanyathety evamrüpam dardhyam kartum anyato gurusastradeh samastad 
gurutah $astrato và vyastat praptatisayah sa svatmani nairakanksyena saksad bhairavah 
purnaparasamvidavista ity arthah ‘But that guru, although having the nature of a "Natural" 
(guru), attains the highest eminence from another [source], either from both the guru and the 
scriptures or individually, in order to produce the firm conviction of this type: "this is so and 
not otherwise," through the conformity consisting in the fact that the self-arising knowledge 
whose sphere is merely one's own experience is now being perceived in the same way in 
another [source] as well. That very [guru], without any desire in his own Self, becomes 
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authority in a gathering of multiple gurus, ultimately it matters not how a guru 
of insight (jfiznin) comes to be, given the common result of their knowledge 
expanding to Bhairava-sized proportions.” Such a realization, whether 
spontaneous or supported by others, culminates in the direct apprehension of all 
phenomena as resting in one's own subjective awareness. Towards this end, the 
three sources, guru, scripture, and oneself, can come together dynamically 
throughout the process of a guru's cultivation.?* One is encouraged to harness 
whatever resources are needed to realize their identity with Bhairava if they are 
not fortunate enough to be the beneficiaries of an intense suffusion of god's 
grace-giving energy (Saktipata).°” 

Abhinavagupta also speaks to how a guru possessing insight into their 
Bhairava-nature lives in the world. With all delusive karmic momentums 


exhausted, every action of these masters is dedicated to the upliftment of 


humanity." Moreover, their grace in action is congruent with how the Kaula 


Bhairava incarnate; in other words, he is immersed in highest consciousness that is all- 
encompassing.’ 


677 Tantraloka 4.77cd-4.78ab: yatah Sastrakramat tajjfíaguruprajfünusilanat | atmapratyayitam 
jfianam pürnatvad bhairavayate ‘On the basis of a series of scriptures [or] the constant 
application of the intuitive wisdom of a guru who knows those [scriptures], his knowledge 
that was sourced in his own Self becomes equivalent to Bhairava's, because of being all- 
encompassing.’ 


678 Tantraloka 4.78cd-4.84. 


97? For an explication of the nine degrees of saktipata in Abhinavagupta's Tantraloka and 


Tantrasara, see WALLIS (2014), p. 339ff. 


680 Tantraloka 2.39: soam kartavyam kimapi kalayaml loka esa prayatnat no parakyam prati ghatayate 
kaficana svatmavrttim | yas tu dhvastakhilabhavamalo bhairavibhavapürnah krtyam tasya sphutam 
idam iyal lokakartavyamatram "The worldly, engaging in their own work with effort, 
accomplish certain [tasks] for their own good, not for the sake of others, but the action of one 
who has become perfect due to their identification with Bhairava, in whom all of the 
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guru is described in scriptural sources: without premeditation or any particular 
agenda the Innately Perfected guru transmits their awakened consciousness to 
worthy disciples by a mere glance: 


In that context, this [guru] of immaculate consciousness is conferring grace to those 
who deserve to be favored without any particular act of assistance. Thus, this 
[master] bestows grace to them by a mere glance, without an agenda, by making 
them equal to himself from the transference (sarikranti) of his own consciousness. 


The model of religious transmission from the guru who has exhausted all selfish 
motive, according to which their own consciousness can suddenly flood 
someone else's body and awareness, is related to Abhinavagupta's nondual 
understanding of self and universe, in which individuality can and should be 
"blurred."^*? This conception of self is radically different from the "autonomism" 
of the Saiddhantika exegetes, conforming in certain contexts to Mimamsaka 
predilections, which "stressed in accordance with its metaphysical pluralism the 


primacy and irreducibility of individuals acting for their own benefit.”*° 


impurities worldly existence have been destroyed, is certainly only performed for all 
people.’ 


iis Jayaratha's viveka ad Tantraloka 4.47cd-4.48: tatrasya nirmalasamvido 'nugrahyan prati 
nirupakaranam eva anugrahakaritoam ity asau niranusamdhanadarsanamatrenaiva 
svasamvitsamkranteh svasamyapadanena tàn anugrhnati. 


682 Tantraloka 1.256d: dehabhedo hy atattvikah ‘The difference between the bodies [of the guru 


and disciples] is not ultimately real. Jayaratha elaborates in his viveka ad Tantraloka 1.256d: 
nanu gurusisyayoh parasparam bhedah saksad upalabhyate iti kim nama anayor bodhariipatvam ity 
ahaisa ityadi | atattvikah ity avastavah | bodha eva hi svasvatantryamahatmyat svatmani 
tattaddehadibhavam abhasayatiti bhavah ‘But surely a mutual difference between the guru and 
disciple is directly perceived; therefore, do they [really] have the [same] form of awareness? 
In response to this, he says [the portion of the verse] beginning with “This [difference based 
upon their separate bodies is not ultimately real].” “Not ultimately real” means [the 
difference is] fictitious. What is meant [by the author] is that consciousness alone makes the 
existence of various bodies etc., shine forth within its own self through the magnificent 
power of its own freedom.’ 


2 This quote is from an interesting discussion of the dichotomy between Saiddhantika and 
Sakta conceptions of self related to the issue of post-mortem initiations and shared merit, 
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It is not coincidental that the interior model of revelation, which directly 
informs Abhinavagupta’s elucidation of the ideal guru, includes the possibility of 
knowing the essence of all the scriptures without having studied them. The 
source of the scripture is inside one’s awareness, and thus it can be accessed 
directly, and on that account, more authoritatively, without the circumvention of 
an external tantravatara of which one is a mere recipient. Identity with Bhairava, 


the original speaker or “voice”™ 


of the scriptures, is based on awakening to the 
omniscience inherent in consciousness. In a way, we might phrase this as 
empowering a guru to play the role of Avataraka, an independent agent of 


revelation. The criteria for recognizing the most authoritative guru—that their 


awakening is internally sourced—directly reinforces the theory that the primary 


with reference to the Mimamsakas. See SANDERSON (2007), pp. 247-248: “Similarly, Bhatta 
Ramakantha is more restrictive than the Saktas in his assessment of the criteria of selection 
for initiation, trenchantly opposing the lax theory of inferable grace that enabled the Saktas 
to justify post-mortem initiations performed at the request of the deceased's relatives, the 
fervour of such requests, or simply the Guru's own desire to assist the dead being taken as 
valid signs that Siva wished the ritual to be performed. This opposition between Bhatta 
Ramakantha and the Saktas prompts the observation that while the Saivism of the Saktas 
was in general more esoteric and less public than that of the Siddhanta it nonetheless 
encompassed a spectrum of practice that extended further into the domain of social religion 
than the Saiddhantikas felt able to go. The staider Siddhanta stressed in accordance with its 
metaphysical pluralism (dvaitavadah) the primacy and irreducibility of individuals acting for 
their own benefit, so aligning itself in the wider context of religious values with the 
autonomism of the brahmanical Mimamsaka ritualists. Just as the Mtmamsakas’ 
autonomism prevented them from providing an adequate account of the domain of social 
religion, where religious acts are performed by individuals as representatives of families or 
communities who expect to share the merit of those acts, so that the frequent assertions of 
shared merit in the literature have to be dismissed as not literally true (arthavadah), so the 
Siddhanta, as it chose to draw closer to this polarity of brahmanical thought, found itself 
disinclined to justify those areas of established Saiva practice in which individualism was 
blurred.” 


684 For a translation of vāc as “voice” in this context, see TORELLA (2013), p. 477: “This active 


divine presence is what may also be called agama, and has the form of the innate language 
principle which imbues all cognitions and actions. It is the divine Voice (vac) of the Lord that 
speaks in living beings.” 
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sense of agama is an internal awareness. It is of no surprise, therefore, that the 
words of these agents of revelation and fully-enlightened “living” gurus came to 
carry weight comparable to scripture. 

Even the “Trained” guru has to confirm the wisdom revealed extrinsically 
in their own awareness. This is what locates religious authority squarely in the 
Kaula guru, and their oral transmission, contra a scriptural tradition of written or 
memorized texts or the time-honored mandates of a religious institution. 
Therefore, the notion of revelation as internal to consciousness, directly 
apprehended (saksatkara) without mediation as a powerful act of self-reflective 
awareness (svaparamarsa), is an essential feature of Abhinavagupta’s greater view 
of tradition. Enacting religious authority is based upon internal mastery, an inner 
awareness that ineluctably invests scriptural instruction with potency. What kind 
of trustworthy teachers are able to play such an active and ongoing role in 
tradition? Kaula gurus with all-encompassing insight; enlightened masters who 
have realized their identity with Bhairava, having successfully interiorized 
revelation, not to mention, the manifest universe. With this we are prepared to 
better decipher the rhetorical power of Abhinavagupta's literary representation 


of himself as a "trustworthy" guru of such caliber. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
Abhinavagupta as a Cosmopolitan Siddha 


INTRODUCTION 
For Abhinavagupta the ideal Guru is not just a book-smart expositor of the 
scriptures or a ritual functionary whose mere performance of the rite of initiation 
and recitation of the requisite mantras does the work. And yet, beyond being 
fully established in the autonomy of his innate nature and thus capable of 
spontaneously transmitting Siva’s power to a disciple (even without the 
mediation of ritual), we can marshal further evidence on what Abhinavagupta’s 
ideal Guru should be from his autobiographical epilogues. 

Abhinavagupta fashions himself as a self-realized Kaula guru in 
numerous statements that exhibit a remarkable degree of religious self- 
awareness. He also presents himself as a Siddha who is virtuosic at intellectually 
navigating Kashmir, one of India’s premier medieval center of learning, during 
the height of its “creative ferment.” This self-presentation is advanced through 
poetically embellished verses that evoke the cultural sophistication and sanctity 
of Kashmir and specify the many facets of his own comprehensive education. In 
putting his own schooling and career as a teacher on display, Abhinavagupta's 


autobiographical excerpts construct a space where esoteric religious currents, 


685 FRANCO & RATIÉ (2016), p. vii. This edited volume, "Around Abhinavagupta: Aspects of 


the Intellectual History of Kashmir from the Ninth to the Eleventh Century," includes a 
number of excellent contributions dedicated to the textual artifacts of the cultural 
efflorescence of this period in Kashmir from disciplines such as literary theory, histrionics, 
epistemology, Buddhist philosophy, grammar, etc. 
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scholastic expertise, and aesthetic sensitivity coalesce. These passages authorize 
Abhinavagupta’s texts, and legitimize his lofty claims about their efficacy, 
through a powerful demonstration of authorial competency. We will also argue 
that they model a comprehensive curriculum for religious education that can 
help produce future agents of revelation as spiritually accomplished, 
sophisticated, and enamored with knowledge as the author himself. 

§ 5.1 “AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL” NARRATIVE EPILOGUES 
This chapter centers on Abhinavagupta’s longest autobiographical passage 
located in chapter thirty seven of the Tantraloka; beginning at verse thirty three, 
the excerpt consists of fifty three verses (concluding with verse eighty-five, the 
grand finale of what is arguably his magnum opus”). Tracing the general 
thematic sequence of this passage, our analysis will be supplemented with two 
other significant autobiographical excerpts, the concluding epilogue of the 
Paratrisikavivarana (twenty one verses) and his longer commentary 
(vivrtivimarsini) on Utpaladeva's Isvarapratyabhijnakarika (seventeen verses). 
Passing reference will also be made to the briefer autobiographical statements 
that conclude his commentary (Abhinavabharati) on Bharata's Natyasastra (six 
verses), his gloss (locana) of Anandavardhana's Dhvamyalokalocana (three verses), 
and his shorter commentary (vimarsini) on the Isvarapratyabhijfiakarika (three 
verses). The textual extracts just mentioned total 103 verses dedicated to 


descriptions of the context in which Abhinavagupta's texts came to light. This 


total does not include abundant self-references strewn throughout his corpus as 


686 At least within the realm of his tantric exegesis. Regarding his philosophical writings, the 
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well as the opening salvos (and benedictory praises) that commence his works, 
which will also be woven into our discussion where pertinent. 

These statistics on Abhinavagupta’s dilated discourses on his own 
regional environment, revered teachers, family line, and individual person 
should give pause to anyone familiar with the intellectual practice of past and 
coeval Sanskrit authors. In the context of classical and medieval Sanskrit 
knowledge systems, we rarely learn more than an author’s name, and if we are 
lucky, scant details on their immediate ancestry and preceptorial lineage. How 
are we to understand Abhinavagupta’s rare impulse to write so profusely about 
his own local world and status as an author or, for that matter, his 
unconventional practice of dating three of his works?°” 

Much of the content and argumentation of the preceding chapters has 
been devoted to illuminating one hitherto unexplored source for explaining the 
logic of Abhinavagupta’s self-representation—the Kaula perspective on 
revelation and religious authority. The Kaulas glorified Siddhas as consequential 
agents of revelation, which in the post-scriptural Sakta Saiva literature helped 
inspire first-person claims of enlightenment and brief accounts of the ideal 
conditions of that transformative event, occasionally written in a first-person 


voice. This mature Kaula idiom, a radical person-centered mode of religious 


687 The dates that Abhinavagupta provides are utilized by Alexis Sanderson to estimate the 


relative historical provenance of a number of Abhinavagupta’s forerunners by making use of 
preceptorial lineages. See SANDERSON (2007), p. 411: “To determine the chronology of the 
Kashmirian Saiva literature in its most creative phase we have only three precise dates, 
found in the concluding verses as the end of three of Abhinavagupta’s works. These report 
that his Kramastotra was completed in [40]66 (= A.D. 991), his Bhairavastotra in [40]68 (= A.D. 
993), and his Isvarapratyabhijfiavivrtivimarsini in [40]90 (= A.D. 1015).” 
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authority requiring the continual intervention of enlightened individuals to 
sustain an internally realized transmission, provides an essential frame of 
reference for productively interpreting the structure and rhetorical power of 
Abhinavagupta’s autobiographical excerpts. 

The preceding portion of chapter thirty-seven (vv. 1-32), examined in 
chapter four of this study, was dedicated to establishing a correct understanding 
of the hierarchy of revelation. This vertical ranking, furthermore, was in service 
of a demonstration that the nonpareil scriptural wisdom of the Kaula Trika, 
envisioned as a vital breath animating all other revealed traditions from within, 
should ultimately be adopted (upadeya). Abhinavagupta's main tool for making 
interreligious assessments on the relative position of a scriptural system is the 
degree of omniscience of its religious teachers.** Given this criterion, which 
Abhinavagupta adapts from the early Naiyayika view that religious authority is 
determined through the testimony of reliable speakers (apta), it is the full 
omniscience of the individual who reveals a text that allows one to entrust their 
entire being to its revelatory teaching. Abhinavagupta goes on to claim that the 
Tantraloka, in virtue of encapsulating the very core of the Kaula Trika, naturally 
bestows the highest goal of life, liberation while living, not to mention all the 
supernatural enjoyments one could entertain. The implication of this statement is 
that Abhinavagupta must be among the highest caliber of authors in whom the 
omniscience of Bhairava is fully operative. The autobiographical excerpt that 


immediately follows, read in this context, would perforce be designed to make 


938 See Tantraloka 37.3; 37.6-9; 37.13-15. These verses are all translated and unpacked in 


chapter four. 
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this explicit, to instill confidence in the Tantrdloka’s audience regarding the 
reliability of Abhinavagupta as an author.” 

This focus on the individual revealer of a text and the context within 
which it is revealed is bolstered by Abhinavagupta's articulation of a decidedly 
Kaula orientation towards scriptural transmission: the realization of revelatory 
truth must, ^without exception," be delineated according to a qualified 
individual located in space and time.*” The autobiographical epilogue 
accomplishes just this by giving Abhinavagupta's dispensation a spatial and 
temporal address, and an occasion to formulate his own credentials and 
qualifications. Bearing in mind that the revelation under consideration here is the 
most subtle and precious teaching on offer, the conditions for its current iteration 
via the Tantraloka must also be prodigious. This interpretation of the purpose of 


Abhinavagupta's autobiographical passage, based on a close reading of its 


ids Abhinavagupta argues that this is the function of Utpaladeva's self-reference as the son of 


Sastram akarsid iti tatprasiddhya janah pravartata iti pravartanadvarena so ‘nugrhato bhavatiti 
ubhayanamanirdesah ‘The son of Udayakara, the illustrious Utpaladeva who is our guru’s 
guru, composed this sastra. By means of a firm belief (prasiddhi) in this [author], a person will 
engage [this text]. By engaging it, they will receive grace. That is the reason for the mention 
of both the names [of the author and his father]. 


699 Gee RATIE (2013), p. 409, footnote 75: “IPV II 82-83: sarva eva hy agamo 


niyatadhikaridesakalasahakaryadiniyantritam eva vimarsam vidhatte vidhirüpo nisedhatma va." 
RATIE's translation of this statement is given in chapter four. See also Tantraloka 35.25: tasmin 
visayavaiviktyad vicitraphaladayini | citropayopadeso ‘pi na virodhavaho bhavet ‘Even though this 
teaching has many different means when it comes to bestowing different types of goals on 
the basis of particular contexts, a contradiction does not result [from this].' In 
Tantralokaviveka ad Tantraloka 35.25, Jayaratha elaborates what Abhinavagupta means by 
“particular contexts": desakaladhikaryadivisayabhedam asritya ‘with reference to different 
contexts such as a given place, time, or a specific person who is qualified." 
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context and conceptual horizon within the Tantraloka, is further supported by 
Abhinavagupta's thirteenth-century commentator, Jayaratha:*" 


Now in order to illuminate the competency (yogyata) that resides in himself when it 
comes to teaching this text, as a way of making [his own] excellence a motivating 
factor [for his audience], [Abhinavagupta] characterizes his region, lineage, the 
sequence of his teachers, and narrates the events of his own [life]. 


Against a Mimamsaka strategy of extricating an authoritative teaching from its 
regional, temporal, and human contexts to assuage all potential doubts regarding 
its veracity, Abhinavagupta, in alliance with a mature Kaula idiom of religious 
authority, must demonstrate that it is the preeminence of these very contextual 
factors that guarantees its truth. What we are encountering here is a rather 
conspicuous inversion of the Mimamsaka model of truth, which partially 
accounts for Abhinavagupta's rare inclination to narrate the context of his textual 
production. 

The main "autobiographical" themes that we will address, which 
mutually orchestrate Abhinavagupta's demonstration of his unique capacity as a 
trustworthy teacher, are as follows: the pedigree of family lineage, the 
extraordinary environment of Kashmir, his comprehensive education, 
awakening, and eventual accession to the seat of guru, as well as some of the 
precise circumstances in which he researched and composed the Tantraloka. 
Where it is apropos to our discussion, we will also consider Abhinavagupta's 
characterization of his disciples and their lives, which we will argue effectively 


envisions the ideal conditions for textual reception. Here Abhinavagupta is 


S Jayaratha's viveka introducing Tantrdloka 37.33: idanim etadgranthabhidhane svatmani 


yogyatam prakasayitum satisayatvaprayojaktkarena desavamsadaisikadikramam uttankya svetivrttam 
abhidhatte. 
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looking forward, charting a future for the vast tradition he has encapsulated and 

synthesized to be carried on through a strong vessel of individual luminaries. 

This alone is what can withstand entropy in all its forms, including social and 

political contingencies, which in the end were not inconsequential factors in the 

erosion of the Trika tradition as Abhinavagupta taught it. 

§ 5.2 THE PEDIGREE OF FAMILY LINEAGE 

Abhinavagupta begins his longest autobiographical passage (in the Tantraloka) 

by establishing the excellence of his patrilineal descent:*” 
In this land known as Kanyà [modern-day Kanauj], there is a district that is 
extremely exceptional where legend has it the foremost scholarship (sastravara) 
serves as an eye. [In such a place,] who would even think of condemning a person 
for taking birth in a family of people blind from birth for whom luminaries such as 
the sun are as black as split charcoal [given that everyone sees with the true eye of 
Sastra]? That abode of all scholarship is traditionally called Madhyadeáa. In that 
[region] an extraordinary brahmin who excelled in virtue was born as Atrigupta, 
whose class can be derived from his name, [but whose] Agastya clan designation 
was apparent from his ability to relish the ocean of sastras [like the sage Agastya 
drinking in the entire ocean]. Out of the intensity of his affection [for Atrigupta], 
Lalitaditya invited him to his own region known as Kashmir, situated at the head of 
the Himalayas. 

At the outset of his narration of his family line, Abhinavagupta homes in on a 


pivotal moment when his ancestor Atrigupta resettled from the center of 


learning of Kanyakubja (modern Kanauj) to Kashmir"? beckoned by king 


09? Tantraloka 37.37-39ab: kanyahvaye ‘pi bhuvane ‘tra param mahtyan desah sa yatra kila 
Sastravarani caksuh | jatyandhasadmani na janma na ko 'bhininded bhinnanjandayita- 
ravipramukhaprakase | | nihsesasastrasadanam kila madhyadesas tasminn ajayata gunabhyadhiko 
dvijanma | ko ‘py atrigupta iti namaniruktagotrah sastrabdhicarvanakalodyadagastyagotrah || tam 
atha lalitadityo raja nijam puram anayat pranayarabhasat ka$mirakhyam himalayamürdhagam. 

63 This event is also referenced in Paratrisikavivarana, closing verse 11: antarvedyam 
atriguptabhidhanah prapyotpattim pravisat pragryajanma | srikasmirams candracüdavatarair 
nihsamkhyakaih pavitopantabhagan ‘Being born in Antarvedi, a person of excellent birth called 
Atrigupta later migrated to Kashmir whose borders are purified by countless incarnations of 
moon-crested [Siva].’ There is also mention of Atrigupta in the first concluding verse of 


of Abhinavagupta's abhinavabharati on the Natyasastra. 
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Lalitaditya.^" Lalitaditya is often invoked in Kashmirian authors’ references to 
the earliest member of their family lineage, a trend that indicates the symbolic 
significance of this sovereign in the cultural memory of local poets and 
scholastics.^^? 

Kanyakubja became a prominent city in part thanks to the legendary 
career of Harsvardhana™ in the seventh century, the patron of Bana who 
narrates his political rise in the Harsacarita (‘The Exploits of King Harsa').^" The 
thirteenth-century poet and royal chronicler Kalhana depicts Lalitaditya's victory 


over the king of this region, Yasovarman,°” which would have taken place close 


9?" For a later reference to another Kashmirian sovereign, Gopaditya, bringing ancestral 


scholars from MadhyadeSa to adorn Kashmir, see Vikramankadevacarita 18.73. The author, 
Bilhana, also describes the impact of his fame in Kanyakubja during his travels in 
Vikramankadevacarita 18.90. 


65 See the first closing verse of Helaraja's prakasa on the Vakyapadiya: muktapida iti prasiddham 


agamat kasmiradese nrpah sriman khyatayasa babhüva nrpates tasya prabhavanugah | mantri 
laksana ity udaracaritas tasyanvavaye bhavo helaraja imam prakasam akaroc chribhütirajatmajah 
"There was an illustrious king in the region of Kashmir, who became well known as 
[Lalitaditya] Muktapida, whose fame is celebrated. The minister Laksana, a man of noble 
deeds, was a servant of the that king's royal dominion. Born in his lineage, Helaraja, son of 
Bhütiraja, wrote this prakasa [on the Vakyapadrya].' If this Bhütiraja is none other than the 
guru of Abhinavagupta's father, whom Abhinavagupta eulogizes (see Tantraloka 1.9), that 
would place Helaraja very close to Abhinavagupta, possibly one generation before him. For 
another reference to a Kashmirian author's narrative of their family line and its ties to 
Lalitaditya's reign, see opening vv. 5-12 of Abhinanda's Kadambarikathasara, cited and 
translated in DEZSÓ (2004), pp. v-vi. This passage is also cited in KATAOKA (20073), pp. 313- 
314. 

696 Fora study of the historical setting of the reign of Harsavardhana (AD 612-647), see 
BAKKER (2014), pp. 95-133. 


67 On the dating of Bana, and the imperial rise of the city of Kanauj, see SMITH (1985), pp. 


17-19. 
698 See Rajatarangini 4.144-146, translated in STEIN (1900), volume 1, p. 134 of the translation: 
“Yasovarman, who had been served by Vakpatiraja, the illustrious Bhavabhüti, and other 
poets, [himself] became by his defeat a panegyrist of his [Lalitaditya's] virtues. What more 
[shall I relate]? The land of Kanyakubja from the bank of the Yamuna to that of the Kalika, 
was as much in his power as the courtyard of his palace. Passing over YaSovarman, just as 
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to one hundred years after Harsavardhana’s reign (i.e., the eighth century). To 
Ya$ovarman's accolades, Kalhana reports that he is the patron of the poets 
Vakpatiraja (author of the Gaiidavaho) and the playwright Bhavabhüti of 
Uttararamacarita fame.’”’ Whatever the exact historical veracity of this narrative of 
Lalitaditya’s conquest of Yasovarman’s kingdom in Kanyakubja, and there is 
much to doubt in Kalhana's grandiose account of Lalitaditya's world conquest," 
it nevertheless provides a context for the migration of Abhinavagupta's ancestor 
in the local imagination of Kashmir's past. The great scholar Atrigupta, in 
coming to Kashmir from YaSovarman’s capital Kanyakubja, is thus situated in a 
moment of Kashmirian history distinguished by its emergence on the greater 
cosmopolitan and political stage, at least according to Kalhana's poetic 

imaginaire. Given the symbolic capital of such narratives given by Kalhana, which 


are themselves derived from earlier, no longer extant chronicles of Kashmirian 


kings,” together with other sources,” their questionability in terms of providin 
8 8 q y P 8 


the Ganga [breaks through] the Himalaya, his army proceeded with ease to the eastern 
ocean.” 


622 On the dating of Yaśovarman’s “dethronement” not long after 736 A.D., see STEIN (1900), 


volume 1, p. 89 of introduction. 


700 See above footnote with the translation of Rajatarangini 4.144-146. 


701 For an assessment of legendary nature of Lalitaditya-Muktapida's world conquest 


(digvijaya) in the Rajatarangini, with reference to independent historical sources, see STEIN 
(1900), volume 1, pp. 90-92. 


702 2 ne 
Kalhana mentions Suvrata’s compendium of earlier chronicles of Kashmirian dynasties in 


Rajatarangini 1.11-12, and Ksemendra's Nrpavali at Rajatarangint 1.13. In Rajatarangini 1.14 he 
tells us that he has consulted eleven texts in all on the dynastic history of the region. 
Rajatarangini 1.17 refers to the Parthivavali of a certain Helaraja whom he describes as a 
Mahavratin. It appears the Rajatarangini may have successfully supplanted these earlier 
accounts, given that they are no longer extant. 
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historically accurate information does not detract from their importance in how 
the Kashmirian intelligentsia envisioned their own regional past. 

Atrigupta’s prized asset, by Abhinavagupta’s account, is his intellectual 
prowess, which is related to the scholastic affluence of his home city 
(Kanyakubja) and his prestigious clan affiliation (Agastya) vindicated by his 
ability to drink up an ocean of knowledge. As a result, we are told that the 
Kashmirian sovereign Lalitaditya not only invited this great scholar to Kashmir, 
an act that a poet might describe as emblematic of the intellectual spoils of 
imperial conquest, but also built him a palatial estate on the banks of the Vitasta 
river in Srinagara.”™ 

The next person in this exceptional family line that Abhinavagupta briefly 
portrays is his grandfather, Varahagupta.”” Abhinavagupta’s father, 
Varahagupta’s son, is distinguished by both his intellectual capability and 


devotion to Siva: 


75 On Kalhana's range of sources for the Rajatarangint, see STEIN (1900), vol. 1, pp. 24-27. 


70^ Tantraloka 37.52: tasmin kuberapuracarisitamsumaulisammukhyadarsanaviridhapavitrabhave | 


vaitastarodhasi nivasam amusya cakre raja dvijasya parikalpitabhürisampat ‘ In that [Pravarapura 
= Srinagara], on the bank of the Vitasta [river] which is purified and elevated thanks to face- 
to-face encounters with [Siva] crowned by white moon-beams (sitarii$umauli) who roams in 
the northern region, King [Lalitaditya] built a greatly endowed estate for that Brahmin 
[Atrigupta].’ 

705 Tantraloka 37.53: tasyanvaye mahati ko ‘pi varahaguptanama babhüva bhagavan svayam antakale 
| girvdnasindhulaharikalitagramirdha yasyakarot param anugraham agrahena ‘In that great 
lineage of that [Atrigupta], there was a certain person named Varahagupta to whom [Siva]— 
whose crown is decorated by the waves of the heavenly Ganga—himself bestowed supreme 
grace out of affection at the end of his life.’ This bestowal of grace at the end of his life by 
Siva "himself", i.e. without the mediation of a guru, may imply that Abhinavagupta's 
grandfather achieved full liberation directly from Siva at the moment of death. 


706 TA 37.54: tasyatmajas cukhalaketi jane prasiddhas candravadatadhisano narasimhaguptah | yam 


sarvasastrarasamajjanasubhracittam mahesvart param alamkurute sma bhaktih. 
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His [i.e. Varahagupta's] son, Narasimhagupta, his intellect bright like the moon, was 
well known among people as “Cukhalaka.” His mind radiant from being steeped in 
the blissful essence (rasa) of all scholastic traditions [or scriptures], he was 
completely adorned with devotion to Siva. 


Abhinavagupta’s next description of his father displays even greater poetic 
finesse: 
After wrestling the tempest of the sea that is youth, having forcibly boarded the 
steady little skiff that is dispassion, arriving at the gem mountain"" that is devotion, 
he smashed [all] the tragedies of worldly existence with the jewels that are 
meditations upon Maheáa. 
The literal reading that boarding "the steady little skiff of dispassion" refers to 
Abhinavagupta's father choosing a life of renunciation is highly speculative and 


709 


partially inaccurate," although a similar idea can be read into another verse 


dedicated to Narasimhagupta."" What is important in Abhinavagupta’s idealized 


707 TĀ 37.55: tarunyasagaratarangabharan apohya vairagyapotam adhiruhya drdham hathena | yo 


bhaktirohanam avapya mahesacintaratnair alam dalayati sma bhavapadas tah. 


708 For proof that rohana refers to a mountain of gems by that name, which makes sense of 
the reference to jewels (ratna) that follows, see Abhinavagupta’s vimarsini ad 
tannihsyandamayyah sampanna eva rohanalabhe ratnasampada iva ‘For that very reason, he said: 
[in order to cause the attainment of] “all” [success]. For when one attains the state of 
Supreme Siva, all successes, consisting in the flowing forth of those [properties of Siva], are 
attained, just like there is a wealth of gems when one arrives at [Mt.] Rohana.’ 


709 PANDEY (1963), p. 14: “But soon after the death of his mother, his father also, though still 


young, renounced the world and took a life of asceticism.” The verse referred to here comes 
before the mention of the death of Abhinavagupta’s mother, which problematizes the 
narrative order of PANDEY's speculative interpretation. Furthermore, this reading is 
exemplary of PANDEY's purely documentary approach to Abhinavagupta's autobiographical 
epilogue, which ignores Abhinavagupta's poetic style and the passage's potential rhetorical, 
not to mention, prescriptive power. It should also be noted that neither PANDEY (1963) nor 
RASTOGI (1987) translate Abhinavagupta’s autobiographical passages, but merely summarize 
them. 


7? Daratrisikavivarana concluding verse 12: tasyanvavaye mahati prasütad varahaguptat 


pratilabdhajanma | samsaravrttantaparanmukho yah $ivaikacitta$ cukhalabhidhanah "There was 
man named Cukhala, son of Varahagupta who was born in the great lineage of that 
[Atrigupta]; shunning the affairs of samsara, his mind was only on Siva.’ 
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rendering of his father is his role as an archetypal Saiva scholar and devotee, and 
as we will see, the idea that these virtues strengthen our appreciation of 
Abhinavagupta by establishing a particular kind of family pedigree. In addition, 
Narasimhagupta’s direct involvement in Abhinavagupta’s education, specifically 
in imparting the vast and technical science of grammar, is directly stated." 
Abhinavagupta’s overall indebtedness to his father’s tutelage is also expressed in 
two of his benedictory verses in which he is eulogized.’”” 

It is of interest to note that when Abhinavagupta describes his position 


713 it is as if the 


and place in this kin-based lineage, he often refers to his body; 
superior conditions of his birth, both in terms of his ancestral heritage and ideal 


parentage, primed the vessel of his body for eventually becoming the perfect 


n2 Tantraloka 37.59. This verse will be translated below. 


7? Tantraloka 1.12: yah pürnanandavisrantasarvasastrarthaparagah | sa sricukhulako disyad istam 


me gurur uttamah ‘May auspicious Cukhulaka, that superlative guru who reposes in perfect 
bliss and has mastered the doctrines of all the sastras, teach me what I desire [to know].’ See 
also Malinislokavarttika 1.5: gurubhyo ‘pi gartyamsam yuktam $ricukhalabhidham | vande 
yatkrtasamskarah sthito ‘smi galitagrahah ‘I adore [my father], a scholar whose name is Cukhala 
and who is more venerable than even the teachers. It is through his education (samskara), that 
I have become free from attachment.’ Translation of HANNEDER (1998), p. 59. 


7 Paratrisikavivarana, closing verse 13: tasmad vivecitasamastapadarthajatal labdhvapi 
dehapadavim paramesapütam | praptabhayo ‘bhinavaguptapadabhidhanah pravesayat trikasatattvam 
idam nigüdham ‘In receiving a body that is purified by Lord Siva from that [Cukhala] by 
whom the catalogue of all existent things was discerned, the one named Abhinavagupta 
who has become fearless has introduced this secret truth of the Trika system.' See also the 
labdhoanugraham isvaran nijamahahsambharasamdipino dehe 'smin narasimhaguptaghatite 
labdhaspadah pascime | srimallaksmanaguptadarsitapathah sripratyabhijnavidhau 
tikarthapravimarsinim racayate orttim prasisyo guroh ‘Having received divine favor from Lord 
blazing with the fullness of his innate power, [Abhinavagupta] whose authority has [thus] 
been attained in this final body produced by [his father] Narasimhagupta, [and] who has 
learned the path of the auspicious system of Recognition from venerable Laksmanagupta, 
that grand-pupil of the Guru [Utpaladeva], now composes a commentary that elucidates the 
meaning of [Utpaladeva’s] extensive auto-commentary.’ Abhinavagupta also mentions his 


vivrtivimarsint, which will be translated below. 
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vehicle for the Saiva revelatory tradition. In fact, we have evidence that in 
addition to the caliber of his patrilineal ancestors, Abhinavagupta also saw the 
circumstances of his very conception via a Kaula ritual of sexual union 
performed by his parents (as he suggests in his signature mangala’™ to his Trika 
works) as providing the extraordinary preconditions for his subsequent calling 
as a Kaula Guru. What this verse is designed to convey, SANDERSON argues, is 
that Abhinavagupta is "competent to instruct his readers in the nature and 
means of liberation," since the "body of one conceived in such a union is the 
receptacle of enlightenment even before birth."^? 

After charting his paternal line and ruminating on his father's 
excellences, at this juncture in the Tantraloka Abhinavagupta narrates an event in 
his childhood that left an indelible impression:”"° 


Abhinavagupta is his [i.e. Narasimhagupta's] renowned son who was purified by 
the pollen of the lotus feet of the auspicious moon-crowned [Siva]. His mother was 
suddenly torn away from him during childhood. Indeed, fate refines a person in 
preparation for their future destiny. The mother is the most important relationship, 
so the saying goes. Indeed, affection [for one's mother] tightly fastens one's bonds. 
When the root bond of those [attachments] fell away for him [i.e. Abhinavagupta], 
indeed, I consider that liberation in this very life was [then] secured. 


714 SANDERSON (2005) is dedicated to a study of this signature benediction. 


7? Thid, p. 100: "By claiming that he is himself the product of such a union he asserts that he 


is specifically competent to instruct his readers in the nature and means of liberation. For he 
tells us elsewhere that the body of one conceived in such a union is the receptacle of 
enlightenment even before birth. That for which others must strive is his instinctively. For 
the experience of the heart in Kaula union animates the united emissions of semen and 
menstrual blood which form the embryo." 


716 Tantraloka 37.56-57: tasyatmajo ‘bhinavagupta iti prasiddhah 
éricandracüdacaranabjaparagapütah | mata oyayüyujad amum kila balya eva daivam hi 
bhaviparikarmani samskaroti | | mātā param bandhur iti pravadah sneho 'tigadhikurute hi pasan | 
tanmülabandhe galite kilasya manye sthita jroata eva muktih. 
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What appears to be an incredibly intimate and personal detail regarding 
Abhinavagupta’s loss of his mother is immediately transposed into a 
demonstration that this tragic childhood event was instrumental to his 
attainment of liberation in this very life. Apparently transparent descriptive 
accounts of his life are immediately put in service of an exposition of how such 
circumstances contributed to his requisite qualification (liberating while living) 
to author a text that is the essence of the most liberating teaching available to 
humankind. This strategy, and the reference to “destiny,” are both clues of the 
didactic purpose of these narrative accounts, more geared towards presenting 
Abhinavagupta as an embodiment of a paramount teacher / author than crafting 
a memoire whose purpose is to capture the details of his life. 

The three elements explored here under the section heading of the 
“pedigree of family lineage” are an account of Abhinavagupta’s patrilineal 
descent, his divine conception, and the childhood loss of his mother, which 
collectively suggest that the person who wrote the Tantraloka was truly born for 
this vocation. The portrayal of these elements is also in harmony with an earlier 
narrative (examined in chapter four) of a Saiva Sakta author in Abhinavagupta’s 
Traiyambaka lineage, Somananda. In illuminating Somanada's ancestral lineage, 
which also reported how one ancestor in his patrilineal line emigrated to 
Kashmir, there is a recurrent emphasis on the fact that subsequent heirs were 
endowed with the same qualities (tathavidha) as their father. Following this line 
of reasoning—that excellent attributes are to be transferred from father to son— 


Abhinavagupta’s effusive tributes to his father’s devotion and erudition can be 
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seen as proof of Abhinavagupta’s innate talent as a Saiva scholar.”” This is 
further bolstered by his divine inception in a Kaula sexual rite, and, with the loss 
of his mother, freedom from life’s most binding attachment at a tender age. One 
notable difference with the lineage narrative of Somananda is the hyperbolic flair 
of Abhinavagupta’s literary style, evidently adopted from the repertoire of court 
poetry (kavya), a feature of his autobiographical epilogue to be further considered 
below. 

§ 5.3 BORN IN THE RIGHT PLACE AT THE RIGHT TIME 
In the Tantraloka epilogue, describing his ancestor Atrigupta’s emigration to 
Kashmir gives Abhinavagupta occasion to compose an extended and glowing 
description of the Himalayan vale.” This section of the Tantraloka epilogue that 
pays tribute to Kashmir shares themes touched upon in the genres of local 
Puranas, story-literature (katha), and Kashmirian Mahatmyas; some of his 
descriptions of Kashmir find parallels, for example, in the Nilamata, 
Saradamahatmya, Kathasaritsagara, and Vitastamahatmya. However, the literary 
form of his ode to Kashmir and the city of Pravarapura (Srinagara), which 


utilizes complex metrical verses accumulated with figures of speech, has even 


7 Here we should note that Abhinavagupta does not give much credence to caste when it 


comes to access to the Saiva teachings or eligibility for liberation, and so the emphasis on 
family lineage, birth, and the unique features of his “body” are not specifically related to the 
fact that he is a brahmin. That said, Abhinavagupta’s status as a brahmin, we must imagine, 
did little to impede his pursuit of the finest education. For a clear statement that no one can 
be excluded from the liberating teachings of his Saiva philosophical tradition on the basis of 
kacid iti sarvopakaritvam uktam ‘In this system there is no specific consideration given to the 
class, etc. [of a qualified audience]. Therefore, we teach that [this text] can benefit all.’ 


715 This segment of the autobiographical epilogue runs thirteen verses, from Tantraloka 37.39- 


37.51. 
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greater affinity with the literary techniques of courtly literature (kavya). In fact, 
idealized descriptions of the city or environment of a hero or heroine, which 
prefigure the success of their endeavor, are a recurrent feature of classical 
Sanskrit kavyas.’”” 

As we will illustrate, this section of Abhinavagupta’s autobiographical 
epilogue has a great deal of affinity—stylistically and thematically—with the 
literary portrayals of Kashmir found in two Kashmirian kavyas that postdate him, 
Bilhana's Vikramankadevacarita (ca. 1085)? and Mankha’s Srikanthacarita (ca. 
1128-1144). There are also compelling parallels with the poetic portrayal of 
Kashmir in Kalhana's Rajatarangint (1148-1150)? and Jayadratha's 


Haracaritacintamani (thirteenth century),’” which will be highlighted below. 


TUA description of the environment or locale of the main character is found in the beginning 


of Bana's Kadambari, the Kumarasambhava of Kalidasa, and in the third chapter of Magha's 
Sisupalavadha. Bharavi's Kiratarjuntya, slightly altering this pattern, opts for a description of 
the city of the enemy. On these and other references, see SMITH (1985), p. 30. 


720 
23. 


On this dating of Bilhana’s composition of the Vikramankadevacarita, see BUHLER (1875), p. 


7?! On this date range for the Srikanthacarita, see STEIN (1900), volume 1, p. 12. 


722 This dating is noted in STEIN (1900), volume 1, p. 6, and is based on the text’s start and 


finish dates furnished by Kalhana himself, in Rajatarangint 1.52 and 8.3404. 


ies Jayadratha is the brother of the author of the Tantralokaviveka, Jayaratha. For the dating of 


Jayaratha [and therefore his brother] to the thirteenth century, see SANDERSON (2007), pp. 
418-419. On the fraternal relation of these two authors, and a brief description of the 
Haracaritacintamani, see SANDERSON (2007), p. 378, footnote 475: "From Jayaratha's brother 
Jayadratha we have the Haracaritacintamani, a collection of accounts of Siva's deeds in the 
world of men, the majority of which are told in versions that associate them with local sites 
of pilgrimage and the local religious calendar. The Saivism of initiates transcends this level 
of common observance. But Jayadratha integrates it by introducing these narratives with 
verses that present their content as symbolic of the higher truths taught in the Saiva 
scriptures." 
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One verse in the Rajataranginr s paean™ to Kashmir at the outset of the 
work succinctly captures some of the recurrent leitmotifs found in poetic 
descriptions of the region:’”” 


Learning, lofty houses, saffron, icy water, and grapes: things that even in heaven are 
difficult to find, are common there. 


Local descriptions of the region also frequently refer to the legendary creation of 
the Kashmirian vale from a great body of water by the Prajapati Kaáyapa,"^ 
allusions to Kamadeva's presence (frequently in tandem with the beauty of 
Kashmirian women)" the founding of Pravarapura ($rmagara)"? by the 


sovereign Pravarasena,"? the holiness of the Vitasta river," the coolness of 


™* Rajatarangint 1.25-1.43. 


Te Rajatarangini 1.42: vidya vesmani tungani kunkumam sahimam payah | drakseti yatra 
samanyam asti tridivadurlabham. Translation of STEIN (1900), volume 1, p. 10 of translation. 


7 Nilamatapurana 1.12-13; Srtkanthacarita 3.1; Rajatarangini 1.25-27. This event is not alluded 
to in Abhinavagupta’s regional descriptions. 


777 On the theme of Kamadeva’s presence in the region, see Srikanthacarita 3.5, 3.8, 3.31. On 


the beauty of the women of Kashmir, see Srikanthacarita 3.15, 3.22-23, 3.25; 
Vikramankadevacarita 18.11-13, 18.17, 18.20-21. For references to both Kamadeva and women, 
see Srikanthacarita 3.27, 3.29-30. 


728 On the identification of Pravarapura as Srinagara, see STEIN (1900), volume 1, p. 98 of the 


translation, footnotes to vv. 3.339-349. 


7? Tantraloka 37.47-48; Vikramankadevacarita 18.28; Srikanthacarita 3.21; Rajatarangint 3.336ff. 


799 Tantraloka 37.50-51: rodhahpratisthitamahesvarasiddhalingasvayambhuvarcanavilepanagandha- 


puspaih | avarjyamanatanuvicinimajjanaughavidhvastapapmamunisiddhamanusyavandya | | 
bhogapavargaparipüranakalpavallt bhogaikadanarasikam surasiddhasindhum | nyakkurvati 
harapinakakalavatirna yad bhüsayaty aviratam tatini vitasta ‘Where the river Vitasta constantly 
adorns that [land] together with the fragrant blossoms that are the ritual ointment for the 
adoration of the Shiva and Siddha linga that are established on its banks. [That river is] 
descended from the crescent [moon] on the trident of Siva. When it comes to the fruition of 
enjoyment and liberation it is a wish-fulfilling creeper that puts to shame the [divine] river of 
the Gods and the Siddhas [the heavenly Ganga], which has rasa only inasmuch as it gives 
enjoyment [and not liberation]. [That river] is praised by sages, siddhas, and humans [since] 
their deep faults are destroyed from immersing themselves in its delicate ripples which wash 
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Kashmirian summers,” and numerous major and minor regional shrines, 
temples, sanctuaries, monastic institutions, and Naga springs. 

Abhinavagupta is now turning to a description of “place” (dea), a key 
criterion in his Kaula conception of revelation. To establish the eminence of 
Kashmir as an auspicious abode for the genesis of the Tantraloka, Abhinavagupta 
has recourse to a poetic style and literary topos that have regional precedents, 
but are totally absent from his extant Saiva sources. This code-switching, shifting 
to a high literary register at the conclusion of his monumental Saiva 
compendium,” is indicative of Abhinavagupta's recourse to literary sources 
beyond the horizon of tantric Saivism. Abhinavagupta is here adopting a literary 
practice of regional representation well-attested in Kashmir, a fact that has led 
scholars to frequently remark on the augmented “local” awareness of premodern 


Kashmirian authors.” Moreover, this amplified attention of Kashmirian poets to 


[those faults] away.' For the Vitastà river in the imagination of other Kashmirian poets, see 
Srikanthacarita 3.7, 3.20, & 3.24; Vikramankadevacarita 18.22; Rajatarangini 1.29; 
Haracaritacintamani 1.27 & chapter 12, which is dedicated to the story of the Goddess's 
incarnation as the Vitasta. 


73! Rajatarangint 1.41. 
732 The vast majority of the Tantrdloka is composed in anustubh meter, but Abhinavagupta 
does use other meters on occasion. In his autobiographical excerpt, on the other hand, a 
major shift in his compositional practice is noticeable in his sudden use of a vast array of 
complex meters (e.g. upajati, harint, Sardülavikridita, mandakranta, vasantatilaka, vamáéasthavila, 
etc.) and figures of speech. 


755 Reference to a heightened regional self-awareness in Kashmir is often in conjunction with 


discussions of the Rajatarangini of Kalhana, but a close study of the poetic portrayals of 
Kashmir in the literary works of Ratnakara, Somadeva, Ksemendra, Bilhana, Mankha, and 
Jayadratha is still a desideratum. Such a study would also benefit from a survey of the local 
customs, shrines, and tirthas detailed in the Nilamata, Vitastamahatmya, and the 
Saradamahatmya. 
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their local context provides another important background for reflecting on 
Abhinavagupta’s proclivity to represent the world outside of his texts. 

To impress upon his audience that not only the preeminence of his 
familial genealogy, but also the unique environment of Kashmir during his 
formative years contributed to his actualization as a trustworthy guru, 
Abhinavagupta evokes the trope of Kashmir as the land of Sarada, the Goddess 
of learning: 


[That is the region] where [the Goddess of knowledge], bright as the autumnal moon, 
is celebrated among people as Sarada. Well-disposed from relishing the devoted 
service of Sandilya/? She unites all the citizens with her innate powers [of eloquence, 
learning, etc.]. 


Abhinavagupta here refers to a famous Kashmirian shrine of the Goddess 
Sarada,” and the devoted pilgrim and beneficiary of this sacred site, Sandilya,’”” 
who features in local narratives that promote the shrine’s transformative power. 
Abhinavagupta speaks directly to the efficacy of the presence of Sarada-Sarasvati 
on Kashmir: She unites all people with her own powers of learning. What this 


statement illuminates, Jayaratha tells us, is that the abode of Kashmir is an 


™ Tantraloka 37.41: yatra soayam Saradacandrasubhra srisaradeti prathita janesu | 
Sandilyasevarasasuprasanna sarvam janam svair vibhavair yunakti. This translation benefits from 
consulting with Dominic GOODALL. 


755 Another rendering of this compound, sandilyasevarasasuprasanna, could be “made bright 


[/ spotless] by the flow of Sandilya’s service.’ 


736 For a memorable description of his journey to this shrine, which includes an excellent 
description of its surviving structure and surrounding environs, see Stein (1900), volume 2, 
pp. 279-289 (appendix B). 

737 See SANDERSON’s 2010 edition of the Saradamahatmya, published on Academia.edu, which 
gives an account of Sandilya’s devoted service and its results. 
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“ocean of all knowledge.””* Kashmir’s symbolism as the Land of Sarada and 
references to this Goddesses’ pilgrimage site are not only celebrated by local 
poets,” but even figure in a story about Hemacandra (c.a. 1088-1172),””° the great 
Jain polymath of Gujarat, the poet Srtharsa,”" as well as in accounts of India’s 
sacred geography in the works of Al-Brrüni and Abu’l-Fazl.”” 

Kashmir's glorification as a treasury of learning is further accentuated in 


another one of Abhinavagupta's charming verses:/? 


138 Jayaratha's viveka ad Tantrāloka 37.41: svair vibhavair yunaktity anenātra 


sarvavidyakarasthanatvam prakasitam. 


739 Srikanthacarita 3.10, 3.19; Vikramankadevacarita 1.21; Rajatarangint 1.37, 8.2556, 8.2706, and 


8.2492. 


740 STEIN (1900), volume 2, p. 280: “In a more legendary light the temple of Sarada figures in 


a curious story related of the great Jain scholar Hemacandra (A.D. 1088-1172), in the 
Prabhavakacarita... The story is, that when Hemacandra was commissioned by King 
Jayasimha, of Gujrat, to compose a new grammar, he requested to be supplied with the 
necessary materials in the shape of eight older grammars, which could be found complete 
only in the library of goddess Sarasvati, in KaSmir. Jayasimha sent at once high officials to 
Pravarapura to obtain the manuscripts. Arrived there they proceeded to the temple of the 
goddess and offered their prayer. Pleased by their praises the goddess appeared and 
commanded her own attendants to transmit the desired works to her favourite Hemacandra. 
The manuscripts were thereupon delivered to the king’s envoys and brought by them to 
Hemacandra, who, after perusing them, composed his own great grammatical work, the 
Siddhahemacandra.” STEIN goes on to argue that the Sarasvati shrine in question was none 
other than the Sarada temple, and also offers a justification for the discrepancy of the 
account’s location of the shrine in Pravarapura. 


7) GRANOFF (1995), p. 361. 


742 Gee STEIN (1900), volume 1, p. 8 of translation, note to verse 1.37: "The pilgrimage to this 


shrine must have enjoyed considerable renown in old days, as even Alberüni heard of it. ‘In 
inner Kashmir, about two or three days' journey from the capital in the direction towards the 
mountains of Bolor, there is a wooden idol called Sarada (sic) which is much venerated and 
frequented by pilgrims; see India, i. p. 117. Abu-l-Fazl, Ain-i Akb., ii. p. 366, also mentions the 
shrine of Sarada, adding a story according to which the temple begins to shake on the 8^ 
S'udi of each month." 


79 Tantraloka 37.46ab: sarvo lokah kavir atha budho yatra Süro ‘pi vàgmi candroddyota 


masrnagatayah pauranaryas ca yatra. 
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Where everyone is either a poet or a scholar, where even warriors are eloquent, and 
where the urbane ladies, whose gait is gentle, have a moon-like radiance. 


The sophistication and beauty of Kashmirian women, which provides Kamadeva 
with considerable artillery, is something Kashmirian poets are quite keen to 
point out.” The depiction of Kashmir as an oasis of knowledge, in addition to 
conforming to literary conventions of how the region is envisioned, can also be 
appreciated in relationship Abhinavagupta’s accommodation of multiple 
domains of study when modeling his own religious education. Although 
Abhinavagupta does not spell out why studying poetry or mastering Indian 
philosophy is necessary for a guru of the Kaula Trika tradition, using Kashmir’s 
status as a bastion of literary and scholastic brilliance to further bolster his own 
prowess as a qualified author and tantric guru is not an arbitrary move. Growing 
up in this moment in Kashmir's history, this passage suggests, and other poets 
make clear, is to be looked after by the nurturing gaze of Sarada herself."^ 

Not only is Kashmir filled with scholars, poets, and eloquent soldiers as a 
result of Sarada's graceful presence, Abhinavagupta paints it as a sanctuary of 
religious merit over which Siva himself presides: 


[Siva,] the beloved of Gaurt, inhabits that [region] in order to spontaneously repel 
attacks on his kingdom (bhoga) together with [his] instruments, [the Rudras] such as 


744 For references, see footnote 727. 


es Srtkanthacarita 3.19: kataksite Saradaya dayamrtadravardradrsya srutisaskulipadam | na 


Sastrabhoganasanavratakriyasahisnu balapi yatra bibhrati ‘In that [region of Kashmir] which is 
glanced at side-longingly by Sarada whose eyes are moist with the nectarean flow of 
compassion, even the little children do not have auditory channels [made for] listening [to 
knowledge] that are subject to the austerity of fasting from the food that is the sastras.’ 


746 Tantraloka 37.39cd: adhivasati yad gaurikantah karair vijayadibhir | yugapad akhilam 


bhogasaram rasat paricarcitum. 
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Vijaya [/ in order to examine the floods of wealth (raised) as tributes through his 
(temples) such as Vijaye$vara]. 


In this double entendre, Siva’s presence in Kashmir is referred to in conjunction 
with one of the major Saiva shrine's in the valley, Vijayeávara."" Apart from the 
sanctity and protection of Siva's presence in this shrine, even abandoned images 
of God manifest divine power in a place like Kashmir.” Therefore, Kashmir, 
with its rare spiritual atmosphere, and adorned with its unique flora and fauna, 
749 


doubles as a sacred garden for the adoration of the Goddesses of the Trika: 


Scattered at every step with saffron flowers that are variegated with rows of 
trembling filaments that have a deep red luster inside [the blossoms], with violet 
petals opening out from white buds that are bursting forth, the earth in that [region] 
becomes a veritable garden for the veneration of the triad of Goddesses. 


The implication of this verse is that the practice of the Trika is especially 
efficacious in this region. This is due to the distinctive beauty of the land, 
celebrated for its harvest of saffron and grapes, providing the perfect natural 
stage for the Sakta liturgy. In this instance, Abhinavagupta is relating a common 


trope, the radiance of Kashmirian saffron,” to the Trika tradition he has 


7^" For further references to this site, see Rajatarangini 1.38 & 1.105-106, and STEIN's footnotes 


ad loc.; Haracaritacintamani 1.5 & chapter ten, which narrates the story of the inception of this 
form of Siva; the third concluding verse of the Abhinavabharati on the Natyasastra; and a brief 
reference in SANDERSON (2009), p. 34, which cites evidence that the Vijaye$vara temple was 
under the jurisdiction of the Saiva Saiddhantikas during the thirteenth century. 


755 Tantraloka 37.48cd: sadorttasaragurutaijasamürtayo hi tyakta api prabhugunan adhikam 
dhvananti ‘Indeed, [that is the abode where] the solid metallic images [of the deities] that are 
beautifully formed powerfully suggest the qualities of God, even though they have been 
abandoned [i.e., are no longer worshipped].’ 


™ Tantraloka 37.45: udyadgaurankuravikasitaih $yamaraktaih palasair antargadharunarucilasat- 


kesaraltvicitraih | akirna bhüh pratipadam asau yatra kasmtrapuspaih samyag 
devitritayayajanodyanam aviskaroti. 


750 See Vikramankadevacarita 18.72; Srikanthacarita 3.6, 3.17; Rajatarangint 1.42. 
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systematically encapsulated in this masterpiece on tantric literature, the 
Tantraloka. This same strategy is visible in his verses on the wine made from the 
grapes of Kashmir, also a recurrent theme” in literary descriptions of the region. 
Abhinavagupta adapts the trope to the context of Kaula ritual, which in utilizing 
wine as a sacrament, identifies this intoxicating liquid with Bhairava:’”” 
In that [region] where the wine that is [a form of] Bhairava is shining intensely with 
[Bhairava’s] four-fold energies: the lovely shade of the fruit of the orange tree; a 
beautiful white hue of pale blossoming wheat; the delightful golden luster of a wild 
citron that has been broken open; and shining with a dark radiance similar to a 
kandalt [plantain] blossom. 
Given frequent statements of the deities’ adoration of wine as a premier ritual 
substance in the scriptures of the Vidyapitha, it is sometimes identified with 
Bhairava."? Kashmir, famed for its grape vineyards, not to mention a wine 


754 


festival, which according to the Nilamata’™ was celebrated after the first snow 


751 sy ; 
On references to wine vineyards and grapes, see Vikramankadevacarita 18.72; 


Srikanthacarita 3.5; and Rajatarangini 1.42, which is cited above. 


79? Tantraloka 37.42: nürangarunakanti panduvikacadballavadatacchavi prodbhinnamalamatulunga- 
kanakacchayabhiramaprabham | kerikuntalakandalipratikrtisyamaprabhabhasvaram yasmin 
Sakticatustayojjvalamalam madyam mahabhairavam. Along with GNOLI (1999), p. 639, footnote 6, 
I am uncertain of the botanical referent of kertkuntala in this verse. 


755 Tantraloka 29.12cd-29.13: draksottham tu param tejo bhairavam kalpanojjhitam | | etat svayam 


rasah $uddhah prakasanandacinmayah | devatanam priyam nityam tasmād etat pibet sada. On this 
identification, and the use of wine in Kula ritual, see also DUPUCHE (2003), pp. 87-89: "The 
rejection of the terms ‘pure’ and ‘impure’ is first expressed in the use of the forbidden 
ingredients and particularly in the use of wine which is described as ambrosia or nectar-of- 
the-left (vàma-amrta)... Wine has a series of other associations which start with soma... 
However, generally speaking alcohol is proscribed so that the significance of alcohol in the 
Kula ritual lies not so much in its intoxicating effect as in its sinfulness, for even a small 
amount, even a whiff, is gravely wrong. The most important of the alcohols is wine which 
takes on all the ambiguity associated with alcohol... Abhinavagupta explains the import of 
alcohol by associating it with both liberation and enjoyment. He further explains the 
overriding importance of wine by linking it with consciousness and Bhairava." 


754 Nilamata 1.469-471 describes the festival known as navamadyapana (‘Drinking of the new 
wine’) which is celebrated when the first snow has fallen, and includes vocal and 
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fall, naturally produces the preeminent ritual substance (in colorful varieties) to 
be consumed by tantric adepts. 

Kashmir is not only the ideal environment for the pursuit of liberation 
through the Kaula Trika tradition, it is also an excellent place to enjoy worldly 
and otherworldly pleasures. Abhinavagupta underscores this fact in an 
enthusiastic endorsement, which sounds almost like a phrase one might find in a 
modern brochure:”” 


Therefore, I am of the opinion that for either the realization of all the supernatural 
enjoyments that one desires or for the satisfaction of a perfect lifestyle, no [other] 
region compares to Kashmir. 


The emphasis on earthly pleasures, wine, the sport of tantric consorts,"^ often in 


conjunction with the influential presence of Kamadeva,” 


all expand upon 
Abhinavagupta's vision of Kashmir as the ideal environment for spiritual 


realization by also billing it as a paradise of worldly enjoyments. 


instrumental music, congregating in the snow, honoring women, and various 
entertainments such as the dancing of courtesans. 


75 Tantraloka 37.40cd: tan manye ‘ham samabhilasitasesasiddher na siddhyai ka$mirebhyah param 


atha puram purnaortter na tustyai. 


75 Tantraloka 37.49: sampurnacandravimaladyutivirakantagadhan garagaghanakunkumapinyjarasrih 
| proddhütavetasalatasitacamaraughai rajyabhisekam anisam dadatt smarasya ‘Where [it is as if] 
the golden shine of saffron excessively applied thickly all over the bodies of the beloved 
consorts of [tantric] heroes, similar to the pure rays of the full moon, is continuously 
performing the royal consecration of Kamadeva [as King of Kashmir], in concert with the 
collection of white chowries that are the [white puffy] reeds waving around.’ 


757 For a memorable verse in this section of Abhinavagupta's autobiographical excerpt, in 


which he relates the effects of wine to Kamadeva's power, see Tantraloka 37.43: trinayana- 
mahakopajvalavilina iha sthito madanavisikhavrato madyacchalena vijrmbhate | katham itaratha 
ragam moham madam madanajvaram vidadhad anisam kamatankair vasikurute jagat ‘It is here that 
Kama’s collection of [flower] arrows, which incinerated by the blaze of Shiva's intense anger, 
survive under the guise of wine. How else can we account for the fact that [wine], which 
constantly produces passion, delusion, intoxication, and the fever of love, could hold sway 
over people through these afflictions of Kama?’ 
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Abhinavagupta is not writing about Kashmir in a vacuum. The motifs of 
these local descriptions, as we have demonstrated in citations above, are shared 
with antecedents and later regional poetic portrayals, and need to be read in this 
broader Kashmirian literary context. Further consideration of this greater literary 
framework will militate against the facile conclusion that we are confronted with 
straightforward descriptions of Kashmir as it was in the tenth to eleventh 
centuries when Abhinavagupta flourished. In understanding the various factors 
that informed Abhinavagupta’s decision to write so copiously about himself and 
the world outside of his text, there are multiple sources to consider. In addition 
to the mature Kaula idiom treated in chapter four, we should also look to another 
potential influence: the Kashmirian literati’s particular disposition towards the 
local and the literary resources they deployed based upon that orientation. 
Abhinavagupta does, however, customize themes shared with other regional 
narratives to further underscore Kashmir's innate suitability for the practice and 
transmission of the Kaula Trika tradition. 

This section of Abhinavagupta's autobiographical epilogue illuminates a 
local world that lends itself to a wide spectrum of cultivation, a land that is 
graced by the compassionate gaze of Sarada, where everyone is "either a poet or 
a scholar." In the descriptions of Kashmir's exceptional intellectual environment, 
we can witness the Kaula model of religious authority being updated with new 
emphases, namely, the importance of coming of age in a cosmopolitan hub of 
Sanskrit intellectual culture. Being born and raised in Kashmir, for 
Abhinavagupta, is to be reared in the lap of Sarasvati, a goddess, whom we 


should recall, provides the archetype for the supreme Goddess of the Trika, Para 
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Devi.’ In addition to his idealized description of “place”, we are extremely 
fortunate to have a large number of self-referential statements, in this passage of 
the Tantraloka and other texts, that trace Abhinavagupta’s own intellectual 
formation. These verses depict the trajectory of a career student who took full 
advantage of Kashmir’s diverse arenas of knowledge. 

§ 5.4 A COMPREHENSIVE EDUCATION 
Born into a family tradition of great erudition, in one of the most vibrant centers 
of learning in medieval India, Abhinavagupta’s account of the arc of his notably 
wide-ranging education reveals his fervor for knowledge. Although many of the 
descriptions of Abhinavagupta’s religious, scholastic, and literary training can be 
read as unembellished accounts of the various disciplines he mastered in the 


course of his life, when we consider the potential didactic dimension of these 


758 The adaption of Goddess Sarasvatī into Parā by the redactors of the Siddhayogeśvarīmata, 


noticed by TORZSOK and discussed in chapters two and four, is obvious in the text's 
parasadhana. See Siddhayogesvarimata 12.2-12: "Listen, O Goddess, to the highest secret, which 
is to be protected with care, by which poetic talent will come about; listen to it attentively. 
After worshipping the deities properly, with their own forms, making effort, and after 
making fire offerings as prescribed, one should do the following visualization. One should 
visualize Para with her form, sitting on a lotus in the air, with the book of all knowledge in 
her left hand, o Beautiful One, and holding a beautiful, heavenly rosary of crystal in her right 
hand. One is to visualize a garland on her neck, a garland of heavenly beauty, made up with 
beads which are round like the buds of the kadamba tree and which shine forth like fire. 
This garland reaches down to her feet and is as spotless as crystal all over. One should then 
visualize her as pouring out the divine nectar of immortality, in the middle of a kadamba 
grove. One should see her pouring forth the nectar of all knowledge in great floods and one 
should see this nectar enter in one’s mouth, and that one’s self has the same form. After this, 
the best of Sadhakas should visualize that this nectar comes out of his mouth as a flow of 
Sastras. If one has done this visualization, he will be able to produce fascinating ornate 
poetry within a month. He will be a teacher of all doctrines; and after six months, he will be 
able to produce Sastras himself. He will know all the sciences as the fruit of the Myrobalan in 
the hand [i.e. clearly, as if they were self-evident truth]. Whatever has something to do with 
words and whatever is to be known in this world, will be his, both as to its formulation and 
content." Translation of TORZSOK (1999). 
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autobiographical details, a number of interesting insights follow. 
Abhinavagupta’s descriptions of his comprehensive education arguably model a 
particular interdisciplinary ethos that builds upon trends in the intellectual 
culture of post-scriptural Kashmir. This ethos, furthermore, is generalizable, that 
is to say, it traces an ideal course of study or a curriculum of religious education 
for future Saiva aspirants. For Abhinavagupta, expertise in grammar, logic, and 
scriptural exegesis, and courtly literature, not to mention the metaphysical 
systems of competing religious traditions, is not extraneous to seeking the 
highest and most liberating esoteric knowledge. We will now explore 
Abhinavagupta’s inventory of his own education, and attempt to deduce some 
features of the philosophy of education implicit in his account. In reconstructing 
Abhinavagupta’s notion of a model education we are greatly assisted by his 
rather elaborate argument for studying with multiple gurus (in chapters thirteen 
and twenty-two of the Tantraloka), a proposition which, based on the textual 
evidence, was evidently controversial in his time. 

In looking into education in post-scriptural Kashmir it is vital to carefully 
distinguish between the various domains of learning that Abhinavagupta 
discusses, attending to the scope of those domains, and also their interrelation 
within the greater environment of Abhinavagupta’s intellectual culture and 
religious milieu. In an anecdotal reference to himself, Jayaratha, 
Abhinavagupta’s thirteenth-century commentator, makes a general domain 
distinction between scholastic training in the trivium of classical Sanskrit 


"p 


knowledge systems—grammar, Mimamsa, and Nyaya—that are all “worldly 
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(laukika), and training with a Saiva guru, a process of cultivation that is 
"supermundane" (lokottara):’”” 


In this context I myself am an example, since in my search for knowledge in the 
transcendent [domain], namely the dualistic and non-dualistic Saiva scriptures, I 
obtained a single guru who possessed all-encompassing insight, the illustrious 
Kalyana, an abode of the highest good fortune who made that known by his 
gracious glance alone. On the other hand, regarding worldly [disciplines], such as 
grammar, Mimamsa, and logic, [my guru] was Sankhadhara, whose name is 
auspiciously invoked. 


In Abhinavagupta's narration of his own education we find references to these 
two domains as foundational to his training, both his mastery of the 
^supermundane" Saiva revelatory sources and his command of the “worldly” 
Sanskrit scholastic traditions of grammar (pada), logic (pramana), and Vedic 
exegesis (vakya). Regarding the mundane sciences, these three fields of 
scholarship form something of a classical trivium’ of Sanskrit knowledges that 
is prescribed across Indian intellectual and religious traditions, especially by 
erudite exegetes. Sanskrit grammar (padasastra), the gateway to any systematic 
Sanskrit education, is a natural starting point for any pupil’s study. Logic (mana 
/ pramana-sastra), which refers to the classical system of Nyàya, provides post- 
scriptural authors like Sankaracarya, Bhatta Ramakantha, Utpaladeva, and 
Abhinavagupta the tools for apologetics, ie. defending their scriptural corpus 
against hypothetical critiques. By extension, this training also supplies methods 


for rationally establishing the validity of Saiva axioms on the basis of a canon of 


lokottare dvayadvayatmani Saivasastradav abhikhyamatraprakhyapitaparasreyahsamsrayah $riman 
kalyanah pürnavijfianavün eka eva gurur labdhah padavakyapramanadau laukike sriman 
sugrhitanamadheyah sankhadharas ceti. 


7€? For the characterization of these three fields as the traditional “trivium” of Sanskrit 


knowledge, see POLLOCK (20012), p. 5. 
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rational proofs that were widely-accepted. Mimamsa (vakyasastra), for its part, 
furnishes sophisticated principles of scriptural exegesis, which would also be 
vital to a project the likes of the Tantraloka, which navigates, organizes, and 
interprets a vast field of scriptural literature. 

In marked contrast to the disparagement of scholasticism in Kaula 
literature, referred to as the snare of learning (Sastrajala) in the Krama tradition, 
Abhinavagupta reiterates’ his own mastery of grammar, logic, and exegesis 
throughout his texts as key features of his edification that qualify him as an 


author. In an illuminating verse that concludes both of his commentaries on the 


two fields of discourse, worldly scholastics and otherworldly revelation, in the 


process of Self-realization:”” 


tajjanmadehapadabhak padavakyamanasamskarasamskrtamatih paramesasakteh | samarthyatah 
Sivapadambujabhaktibhagt daratmajaprabhrtibandhukatham anaptah ‘|Abhinavagupta] is 
endowed with the vessel of the body that was born of that [kind of person, namely 
Cukhalaka], his intelligence refined by his training in grammar, Mimarhsa, and Nyaya. 
Endowed with devotion to the lotus feet of Siva because of the inherent capacity of the 
energy of the supreme Lord, he never entertained the drama of family [life], [taking] a wife, 
[having] a son, and so on.’; Cf. The second closing verse of the Dhvanyalokalocana: 
Srisiddhicelacaranabdjaparagapitabhattendurdjamatisamskrtabuddhilesah | vakyapramanapada- 
vediguruprabandhasevaraso vyaracayad dhvanivastuvrttim ‘His limited intelligence refined by 
the intellect of Bhattenduraja who was purified by the pollen of the lotus feet of Siddhicela, 
[Abhinavagupta], who delights in devoting himself to the texts of the masters who are 
experts of scriptural exegesis, logic, and grammar, composed this commentary on the topic 
of poetic suggestion (dhvani).’ 


62 . EE enact ; AETA 
i Closing verse 12 of the vivrtivimarsini and closing verse 2 of the vimarsini ad 


Sastrat | bhauman rasan jalamayams ca na sasyapustyai muktvarkam ekam iha yojayitum ksamo 
‘nyah. My understanding and interpretation of this verse benefits from reading and 
discussing it with Dominic GOODALL. 
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It is only because of that knowledge system (sastra), [Pratyabhijfia],? that the 
principles of exegesis, logic, grammar, together with the doctrines of the authentic 
[Saiva] revelatory tradition, become instruments for [the realization of] one’s own 
Self. What else besides the sun is able to integrate the essences of earth and water to 
produce an abundant harvest of grain? 


Abhinavagupta here employs a semantic figure of speech, arthantaranyasa, which 
further illuminates a particular point through a general adage. The adage is that 
only energy of the sun can draw together all of the ingredients essential to 
agricultural cultivation, earthly and watery essences (rasa), to produce grains. 
Lining up each element of this general principle with Abhinavagupta's specific 
statement, the resultant meaning is that only the radiance of Saiva philosophy of 
recognition (pratyabhijfia) is able to synthesize the essences of knowledge that are 
“of the earth" (bhauma)—grammar, logic, and hermeneutics—with the more 
subtle liquid essences (jalamaya), the Saiva scriptures, to generate the harvest of 
Self realization. Only in the radiant presence of Saiva philosophy do other Indian 
scholastic traditions become useful, otherwise they are not helpful, which implies 
that in isolation these knowledge systems lead one astray. In addition to this 
exaltation of Pratyabhijfia, this verse also suggests that these fertilizing elements, 
grammar, epistemology, exegesis, and the Saiva scriptures, are indispensable to 
realizing the highest goal; the sun cannot transform a seed into grain in the 
absence of water and earth, and the nutrients within them. 

Abhinavagupta is making a strong statement here. There is no room for 


anti-intellectualism on this path of liberation. It is true that the necessity of 


765 The identification of “that” (amutah) Sastra in this verse with Pratyabhijfia is based on the 


previous verse, [svarapratyabhijnavivrtivimarsini closing verse 11, the topic of which is the 


vasanacakravalam | joaladanalasikhantarlelihanaraneyasthiraparicayabhak kim sütaye bijapunjah. 
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scholasticism is in some ways a natural consequence of the social and intellectual 
features of the post-scriptural milieu of Kashmir. This was an environment 
which placed exegetical demands on learned commentators engaged in the 
business of logically establishing the truths of their revelatory traditions in the 
pan-Indian discourse of Sanskrit philosophy. Beyond this circumstantial 
exigency, connected in part to an expanding audience and social domain for 
Saiva tantric discourse, Abhinavagupta here implies that these skills are 
indispensible for liberation itself. We have strayed slightly from the Tantraloka in 
our above analysis of various statements in which Abhinavagupta champions a 
scholastic training. It is not surprising that there would be strong emphasis on a 
foundation of scholasticism in Abhinavagupta's śāstric commentaries cited 
above, but does this same evidence appear in concluding epilogue of the 
Tantraloka? 

Two verses, which immediately follow his description of losing his 
mother, confirm that these intellectual disciplines were indeed essential to the 
formation of the author of the Tantraloka. They also introduce an additional 
domain of expertise that Abhinavagupta invokes in portraying his own 
education, the ability to relish poetry: 


After being initiated into the “thicket of words” [grammar] by my father, my mind 
cleansed of impurity by the spray of waves from the ocean of logic, while engaged in 
the intense pleasure of aesthetic emotion from [reading] poetic works I was seized by 
an intoxicating devotion to Siva that spontaneously caught hold [of me]. Having 
become immersed in that [intoxicating devotion], I never again had regard for any of 


765 Tantrüloka 37.58-59: pitrü sa Sabdagahane krtasampravesas tarkarnavormiprsatamalapiitacittah | 


sahityasandrarasabhogaparo mahesabhaktya svayam grahanadurmadaya grhitah | | sa tanmayibhüya 
na lokavartanim ajiganat kamapi kevalam punah | tadryasambhogavivrddhaye pura karoti dasyam 
guruvesmasu svayam. 
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the worldly ways of life. In order to nurture the satisfaction I found in that [devotion 
to Siva], in those days I served in the houses of [many] teachers. 


In these evocative verse, the study of grammar and logic is mentioned in tandem 
with the refined pleasure of relishing literary art, which can be read collectively 
as comprising an expanded ideal portfolio for the office of the Kaula guru 
according to Abhinavagupta’s representation of his own education. Here a 
scholastic bedrock and the enjoyment of aestheticized emotion together prepared 
the way for a sudden irruption of intoxicating devotion to Siva. Abhinavagupta 
then informs us that he was compelled to further nurture this devotion through 
tutelage with a range of teachers, fifteen of whom he goes on to list.’” 

A similar comprehensive portfolio of training, calling attention to 
Abhinavagupta’s scholastic and literary proficiency as an author, is broached at 


the beginning of his longer commentary (vivrtivimarsini) on the 


EP 766 


765 Tantrüloka 37.60-62: *amardasamtatimaharnavakarnadharah 


saddaisikairakavaratmajavamanathah (amarda em. : ananda Ed.) | 
Srinathasamtatimahambaragharmakantih $ribhütirajatanayah svapitrprasadah | | 
traiyambakaprasarasügarasayisomanandatmajotpalajalaksmanaguptanathah | 
turyakhyasamtatimahodadhipürnacandrah *Srisaumatah (em. : $risomatah Ed.) sakalavit kila 
Sambhunathah ‘(1) Vamanatha, son of the excellent Guru Eraka, [my] helmsman over the 
ocean of the [Saiddhantika] Amardaka [alias Ananda] lineage, (2) the son of Bhütiraja, 
initiated by his father, [my] sun in the vast sky of the Srinatha lineage, (3) 
Laksmanaguptanatha, disciple of Utpala, the disciple of Somananda, [my Visnu] lying on the 
ocean of the lineage of Tryambaka, (4) [the Kaula lineage] Sambhunatha who was known to 
be omniscient, descended from Sumati[natha], [my] full moon over the ocean of the Kaula 
lineage (5) Candra$arman, (6) Bhavabhaktivilasa, (7) Yogananda, (8) Abhinanda, (9) 
Sivasakti, (10) Vicitranatha, and other great [scholars] such as (11) Dharmaáiva, (12) 
Vamanaka, (13) Udbhataéri, (14) Bhüteóa, and (15) Bhaskara.’ Emendations and translation 
of SANDERSON. See SANDERSON (20072), pp. 327-328, footnote 316. For further detail on the 
second rather consequential emendation, see SANDERSON (2005), pp. 132-133, footnote 106. 


purnavyakaranavagahanasucih sattarkamülonmisatprajfiakalpalatavivekakusumair abhyarcya 
hrddevatam | piyüsasavasarasundaramahasahityasauhityabhag visramyamy aham 
isvaradvayakathakantasakhah sampratam. 
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Purified from a total immersion in grammar, having worshipped the deity that is the 
Heart with blossoms of discernment on the wish-fulfilling creepers of insight that 
have blossomed forth from the roots of the best logic, enjoying the loveliness of 
magnanimous poetry, beautiful as the essence of nectarean liquor, now in the 
company of the beloved—discourse on the nonduality of God—I will repose. 


Both of these verses have been subjected to a literalist reading in an attempt to 
mine concrete biographical data on Abhinavagupta’s education, and in the 
process, their literary style and potential rhetorical function have been ignored.”” 
There is no question that Abhinavagupta was a serious student of classical 
Sanskrit poetry, and thus his representation of himself as such is not devoid of 
value as a historical reference. On display throughout the Dhvanyalokalocana and 
the Abhinavabharati is incontrovertible evidence of incisive literary analysis and 
constructive theoretical reflection. Abhinavagupta's skill as a literary critic, 
furthermore, is predicated on an impressive command of the conceptual systems 
and antecedent literature of Sanskrit poetics (alankarasastra) and dramaturgy 


(natyasastra) demonstrated in those works. This also includes familiarity with a 


767 This is how both PANDEY (1963) and RASTOGI (1987) read Tantraloka 37.58-59. Even 


SANDERSON reads Tantrdloka 37.58, together with some of Abhinavagupta's other self- 
references, as documenting the order of Abhinavagupta's education while commenting on 
the influence Abhinavagupta's father, who is referent of "he" in the citation that follows. See 
SANDERSON (2005), p. 124, footnote 86: "But it appears that he was Abhinavagupta's teacher 
only in the science of grammar (vyakaranam), with which he began his scholarly career before 
he moved on to Logic (pramanasastram, tarkasastram), Hermeneutics (vakyasastram), Poetics 
(sahityaéastram), and finally the study of the Saiva scriptures.” To support this sequence of 
viortivimarsini (vv. 2-5), Tantraloka 37.58a, and Malinislokavarttika 1.5. A close look at these 
sources does not confirm a clear order to unambiguously reconstruct Abhinavagupta's 
education, although grammar is a naturally starting point and is often referred to first, and 
mentions of enjoying literature come after the trivium of Sanskrit grammar, hermeneutics, 
and logic, and before Saivism. One thing that problematizes such efforts is that the 

order is flexible. The second closing verse of the Dhvanyalokalocana, for example, gives 
vakyapramanapada when referring to Abhinavagupta's study of these traditions, and therefore 
we should proceed with caution when it comes to determining the order of his study, 
particularly in these fields. 
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tremendous range of dramas and poems in both Sanskrit and Prakrit which he 
cites as examples. Nevertheless, given that Abhinavagupta is portraying his own 
education of literary arts in these two Saiva texts, where that expertise is a 
component in his authorization of himself as a trustworthy Saiva guru, it is 
compelling to ask what role this training plays in his greater soteriological 
project. 

Continuing on this thread, given that the Tantraloka is a primarily a 
prescriptive text, envisioning an ideal world designed to transform the reader 
rather than transparently reflect or document the world as it is, it is important to 
attempt to delve beyond the literal sense of these verses. Why does 
Abhinavagupta describe himself as a connoisseur of poetry in the Tantraloka? 
First of all, there is evidence that these self-representations conform to a literary 
trope of the ideal trajectory of a student first exalting in the joys of exercising 
philosophical prowess and aesthetic sensitivity, discovering the non-ultimacy of 
said joys, and finally coming to rest in the unparalleled bliss of devotion to or 


repose in God."* Another interpretive strategy is to consider the didactic 


768 This idea of studying philosophy and literature intensely, only to find the ultimate bliss 


of devotion to God, is found in Dhvanyàloka 3.43b: ya vyaparavatt rasan rasayitum kacit kavinam 
nava drstir ya parinisthitarthavisayonmesa ca vaipascitt | te dve apy avalambya visvam anisa 
nirvarnayanto vayam sranta naiva ca labdham abdhisayan tvadbhaktitulyam sukham ' After 
devoting myself to that wondrous (kacit) fresh insight of poets that is engaged in relishing 
the aesthetic sentiments and the insight of intellectuals that correctly reveals the domain of 
objects, and ceaselessly contemplating the world, Ihave become weary. [Indeed,] a joy that is 
equal to devotion to you, O [Visnu] lying upon the ocean, was certainly not found [in these 
endeavors].’ Abhinavagupta’s commentary on this verse expatiates on the hierarchy of 
enjoyments that the verse alludes to. See Abhinavagupta’s locana ad Dhvanyaloka 3.43b: evam 
prathamam eva paramesvarabhaktibhajah kutihalamatravalambitakavipramanikobhayavrtteh punar 
api paramesvarabhaktivisrantir eva yukteti | sakalapramanapariniscitadrstadrstavisayavisesajam yat 
sukham yad api lokottaram rasacarvanatmakam tata ubhayato ‘pi paramesvaravisrantyanandah 
prakrsyate tadanandaviprunmatravabhaso hi rasasvada ity uktam prag asmabhih | laukikam tu 
sukham tato ‘pi nikrtaprayam bahuttaraduhkhanusangad ‘It follows that [this stanza applies] to a 
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function of Abhinavagupta’s mention of relishing literature as a propaedeutic to 
being seized by devotion to Mahe§a or reposing with his beloved, discourse on 
the nonduality of God. One possible reading along these lines is that a truly well- 
rounded education is one that engages not only scholastic Sanskrit disciplines, 
but also trains one to read poetry. This latter skill is certainly apropos to 
Abhinavagupta's Kashmirian milieu, where scholars "came to dominate the 
discourse on poetics throughout the Sanskrit world for at least four centuries.””” 
Understanding Abhinavagupta not merely as a unique individual, but also an 
model Saiva teacher, these passages suggest that one should not only aspire to 
become a fully-illuminated Kaula Siddha, but also a scholastically trained, 
literary savant. Here Abhinavagupta is completely distancing himself, and by 
extension, the consummate Saiva guru he is meant to embody, from the romantic 
notion of the illiterate mystic. 

We find further evidence that multiple streams of knowledge are meant 
to coincide in the education of a Saiva guru in Abhinavagupta’s representation of 
himself as an exemplar of studying with multiple masters, and in his injunction 


for Saiva initiates to do the same. Not only does Abhinavagupta enumerate 


person who was first engaged in devotion to Parame$vara, who then out of curiosity 
dedicated himself to the occupation of both poet and philosopher, [only to] once again 
[realize] that coming to rest in devotion to the Parame$vara is the best. The bliss of reposing 
in God is superior to both the joy that arises from accurately determining different objects, 
both seen and unseen, by means of every instrument of valid knowledge as well as the 
otherworldly joy that consists in relishing aestheticized emotion, for the relishing of rasa is 
[but] a reflection of a drop of that [bliss of reposing in God]. We have set this forth earlier. 
However, worldly joy is generally even lower than this [relishing of rasa], because it is 
enmeshed in countless [forms of] suffering.’ 


7? BRONNER (2013), p. 172. 
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fifteen of the teachers that he served,” he specifies the tangible effects of this 
eclectic education on his own consciousness, which culminated in his becoming 
enamored with Saiva philosophy: 


[Abhinavagupta,] in whom [the Goddess] Sri has come to reside due to the 
blossoming of the lotus of his awareness which has occurred from falling at the feet 
(pada) of numerous excellent masters [/ from the falling of the rays of light (pada) 
from the numerous excellent masters (who are like suns)], has became infatuated 


2 


with the [philosophical] discourse on the nonduality of Siva that was produced by 
the author of that illustrious knowledge system [Utpaladeva] and revealed as the 
truth by the venerable Laksmanagupta. 


It is in virtue of studying with many of the best gurus (nanagurupravara) that 
Abhinavagupta's awareness-lotus has expanded, making him an attractive place 
for the Goddess Sri to take her seat. However, this is not just a unique feature of 
his own life story, but also an important component of a liberal vision of 
religious education that he prescribes for others. In support of the view that his 
own conduct in this respect is not without scriptural support, Abhinavagupta 
cites a verse, with slight adaptions, from a scripture called the Srimata, another 
name for the Satsahasrasamhita of the Kubjika corpus of Kaula scriptures:" 


Just as a bee, in search of fragrances, travels from one blossom to the next, so to a 
disciple, in search of wisdom, should go from one Guru to the next. 


This verse is first cited by Abhinavagupta at the conclusion of chapter thirteen of 


the Tantraloka, in an ancillary discussion dedicated to Siva’s power of occlusion 


7 See Tantraloka 37.60-62, cited and translated above. 


771 us 
nandagurupravarapadanipatajatasamvitsaroruhavikasanivesitasrih | $ri$astrakrdghatita- 
laksmanaguptapadasatyopadarsitasivadvayavadadrptah. 


guror gurvantaram vrajet. For the scriptural source of this quote, Satsahasrasamhita 20.16cd- 
19ab, see DYCZKOWSKI (2009), vol. 3, p. 21. Abhinavagutpa’s transformation of the content 
and meaning of this verse is notable. 
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(tirobhavasakti)."* Unlike the influence of Siva’s grace (anugraha), this power 
explains why some aspirants wind up in the lower echelons of the universal 
dispersion of scriptural wisdom (ekagama), such as the Vaisnava or Buddhist 
fragments. To graduate to the more lofty spheres of revelation, Abhinavagupta 
recommends abandoning “lower” teachers, and move gradually, or if possible, 


774 


rapidly" up the ladder, receiving initiations in progressively higher teaching 
traditions,” in order to ultimately unveil the greatest vista of revelatory truth 
stored exclusively in the Kaula Trika. The context of this verse, therefore, 


suggests that the injunction to study with many gurus may not champion an 


773 Tantraloka 13.311-13.361, where the chapter ends. The following chapter, Tantraloka 14, is 


wholly dedicated to an analysis of the nature of obscuration (tirobhavasvarüpa). 


774 Tantraloka 13.300cd-301: kramikah saktipatas ca siddhante vamake tatah | dakse mate kule kaule 


sadardhe hrdaye tatah | ullanghanavasad vapi jhatity akramam eva va ‘A gradual descent of 
Power [is one where] a person in the Siddhànta school then enters the Vama school, [then] 
the Daksina, the Mata, Kula, and Kaula, then the Trika, the heart [of Saivism]. Or, by 
skipping over, [one may reach the Trika] without following [all steps in] this order or even 
immediately." This is the translation of Christopher WALLIS (2014), p. 348. 


7? On the hierarchy of initiations that a Saiva aspirant moves through, highlighting major 


tiers in the upper reaches of revelation, see SANDERSON (2014), p. 61, footnote 231: “For 
explicit stating of this hierarchy in the literature of the Trika see Tantraloka 22.40c-42b: 
siddhante diksitas tantre dasastadasabhedini | | bhairaviye catuhsastau tan pasün diksayet trike | 
siddhaviravalisare bhairaviye kule ‘pica | | paficadiksakramopattà diksanuttarasamjnita ‘He may 
initiate into the [system of the] sixty-four [scriptures] of Bhairava such bound souls as have 
already been initiated into the [Siddhanta] with its ten and eighteen constituent [Sivatantras 
and Rudratantras], and those in turn into the Trika [= Malinivijayottara], and the Bhairavakula, 
whose essence is the Siddhaviravali. The initiation that we call ultimate is attained by passing 
successively through these five initiations’. Jayaratha on Tantrdloka 13.302 quotes a passage 
that distinguishes the five initiations as being centred on five different transformative 
processes: hautri diksd tu siddhante tantre yojanika smrta | trike samavesavati kule stobhatmika 
mata | | samarasyamayi kaule diksa pancavidhodita ‘Initiation is taught to be of five kinds. In the 
Siddhanta it is [principally] through offerings into the fire. In the Tantras [of Bhairava] it is 
the fusion [of the soul of the candidate with the deity at the end of the fire-ritual that is 
crucial]. In the Trika[- Malinivijayottara,] initiation requires [one of the modes of penetration 
by Rudra$akti known as] Samaàveáa. In the Kula [=Bhairavakula] it is a state of automatism 
(stobhah) [in which it is the possessing deity that moves one’s limbs]. In the Kaula 

[=Viravali/ Siddhaviravali] it is a state of spontaneous fusion [with the consciousness of the 


a” 


initiator]’. 
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eclectic education for its own sake, and likewise, that Abhinavagupta regards the 
knowledge of non-Saiva traditions as utterly dispensable. Studying with 
multiple gurus initially appears as a natural requirement only for those who, 
impelled by Siva’s grace, are destined to become Saiva gurus in their own right, 
and thus adopt gurus as necessary in an upward climb through hierarchically 
ordered tiers of revelation.” 

As Abhinavagupta’s discussion in chapter thirteen proceeds, however, he 
reveals another reason for studying with multiple gurus. Saivas should not be 
satisfied with being initiated into the esoteric teachings of the Kaula, and thus 
grow lackadaisical about their ongoing study on account of being parochially 
fixated upon a single stream of revelation, even if it is the ultimate one. On the 
contrary, as the compendious nature of the Tantrdloka itself testifies, and 
Abhinavagupta advocates, one should synthesize the knowledge of all scriptural 
traditions: 


Upon merging only the intuitive insights of many gurus and streams of revelation, 
shouldn't one plunge into the ocean of knowledge by means of their respective 
drops [of water / facets of knowledge]? 

This verse suggests that studying with multiple gurus is not just about ascending 


from lower to higher strata of revelation; it is about merging the essential part of 


T6 Tantraloka 22.43-22.44: yo 'pi hrtsthamahesanacodanatah suvistrtam | $astrajfianam 
samanvicchet so "pi yayad bahün gurün | | taddiksas capi grhniydd abhisecanapascimah | 
jnanopodbalikas ta hi tattajjfianavata krtah ‘Whoever seeks out the knowledge of the sastras 
which is exceptionally vast, because of prompting of Siva who abides in their heart, that 
person should avail themselves of many gurus and also receive initiations [from them] 
which culminate in consecration [as a guru]. For those [initiations] performed by various 
[gurus] possessed of insight corroborate their knowledge.’ 


777 Tantraloka 13.343: nünaüguroagamasrotahpratibhamatramisritam | krtva jfianarmavam svabhir 
viprudbhih plavayen na kim. 
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all of these streams into one ocean, and then taking a dip. The optative form of 
the verb conveys an injunctive sense, prescribing the reader to take knowledge 
from various streams and gurus, to become like a bee collecting pollen from 
many flowers, regardless of whether they are higher or lower. Each form of 
knowledge should then be synthesized, like rivers merging into a great ocean of 
learning. Notice that Abhinavagupta also offers a principle for intelligently 
navigating the religious diversity of these various streams and guru lineages: he 
instructs us to adopt only the pratibha—the most intuitive or insightful 
elements—of any given lineage, implying that all lineages and text traditions 
have intrinsic value, even if they don’t get everything right. 

To further establish an important precedent to studying with multiple 
gurus in this spirit, Abhinavagupta looks to claim of a revered post-scriptural 
Kashmirian guru, Kallatabhatta, author of the Spandakarikas, which inspires his 
own approach:”” 


This is the verdict of the blessed guru Kallata [Bhatta]: “I who have had [many] 
teachers from Tapana to Motaka, and have been the disciple of everyone, am not 
poor in the teachings.” [Abhinavagupta goes on to say:] For this reason, I too, out of 
this curious interest in the viewpoints of lower knowledge systems, served those 
expositors of logic (Nyaya, Vaisesika), Vedic ritual, as well as Buddhist, Jain, and 
Vaisnava teachers... Therefore, one should never entertain doubt about having 
multiple Gurus. 


Here Abhinavagupta cites one of Kallatabhatta’s few self-referential statements 


in his ninth-century Spandakarikavrtti."^ Kallata boasts that he was a disciple of 


775 Tantraloka 13.344-13.346 & 13.349ab: à tapanan motakantam yasya me ‘sti gurukramah | tasya 
me sarvasisyasya nopadesadaridrata | | śrīmatā kallatenettham gurunda tu nyarüpyata | aham apy 
ata evadhahsastradrstikutihalat | | tarkikasrautabauddharhadvaisnavadinn asevisi ... tasman na 
gurubhiyastve visanketa kadacana. 


i Spandakarikavrtti third concluding verse. 
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everyone (sarvasisya), and this statement of Kallata helps us account for the 
ecumenical flavor of his text, which actively distances itself from sectarian 
affiliations within the Saiva religion. And Abhinavagupta follows this citation 
with the words “aham api” [(“I too”) studied with multiple gurus]. 
Abhinavagupta is able to locate a tradition for an interdisciplinary training in 
guru Kallata’s brief statement, but immediately elaborates it by telling us that he 
“served” (asevisi) teachers in traditions well beyond the ambit of Saiva revelatory 
streams. 

Why did Abhinavagupta study not only with experts of logic, but also 
Jain, Buddhist, and Vaisnava masters? He provides a compelling reason: “out of 
curiosity" (kutühala). This is the same Sanskrit term that describes the insatiable 
curiosity of seers and sages in the frame stories of the Puranas, a literary 
convention that justifies the Puranas open and dynamic character, because the 
sages' curiosity motivates new and repurposed revelatory content (as we 
discussed in chapter two). Abhinavagupta, possibly drawing on the well-worn 
theme” of curiosity in relation to an expanding textual horizon, is gesturing 
towards a cosmopolitan mode of learning across religious boundaries and text 
traditions. Abhinavagupta also uses the same term when commenting on 
Anandavardhana’s poetic example of a person who is compelled by the bliss of 


philosophical mastery, and the more refined aesthetic pleasures of literary art, 


780 T iid 

In chapter two, we also noted how the redactors of the Nisvasamukha capitalize on kautihala or 
the sentiment of curiosity to explain why the mass conversion of Vedic seers to initiatory Saivism 
in its frame-story. 
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only to return to the ultimate bliss in which all other amusements appear as mere 


781 
t. 


shadows of deligh 
Not unrelated to curiosity, another rationale for why Abhinavagupta 
makes a record of his great breadth of study—from scholastic disciplines and 
refined poetry to the metaphysical systems of competing religious traditions—is 
that the Kaula ideal guru, whose training he is modeling, should be utterly 
enamored with all forms of learning. For Abhinavagupta, in fact, the impulse to 
study texts and further refine one’s intelligence is a sure sign that Siva’s grace is 
working: 
If [one objects]: ‘The will of the Lord, which is absolute (avikala), cannot be subjected 
to critical examination (vicara), [so] enough of vain efforts such as concentrating on 
books, discussing, explaining or critically examining [them]! This heavy burden 
must necessarily be abandoned: [people] should remain silent, only the Lord’s will 
may save [whoever] is to be saved!’, [we answer that] it is precisely the [Lord’s] will, 
i.e. grace, which thus makes [us] endeavour critical examination: [people] should 
certainly not remain at ease while just stretching their legs and enjoying [existence] 
without realizing [what] they themselves [are] or while avoiding to cultivate a 
refined intelligence [so as to obtain] the subtlest realization (vimarsa)—[a realization] 
which gets ever more subtle as one receives the grace of the Highest Lord, which [in 
turn] is more [or less] intense according to oneself (svapeksa). 


This sentiment, that one should never lean on grace as an excuse for not 


pursuing intense study and critical examination of texts to continually refine 


78! See Abhinavagupta's locana ad Dhvanyaloka 3.43b: evam prathamam eva 


paramesvarabhaktibhajah kutühalamatravalambitakavipramanikobhayavrtteh punar api 
paramesvarabhaktivisrantir eva yukteti. This commentary, and the original verse, are both 
translated above. 


79? Paratrisikavivarana 126-127: avikala bhagavadiccha na vicarapadavim adhiseta iti ced alam 


granthadháranavücanavyakhyanavicaranadimithyayasena parityajya evayam gurubharah 
tisnimbhavasaranair eva stheyam bhagavadicchaivottarantyam uttarayettadicchaivanugrahatmaivam 
vicdranayam paryavasayayati na khalu padaprasarikayaiva sukham $ayanair bhufijanai$ ca svayam 
avimr$adbhih svapeksattvrataradiparamesvaranugrahotpannadhikadhikasiksma- 
tamavimarsakusaladhisanaparisilanaparanmukhair và sthatavyam iti. Translation of RATIE (2013), 
p. 439, footnote 135. 
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one's realization (vimarsa), is echoed in Abhinavagupta's description of his own 
. . . .783 
inspired condition: 


Her [Amba's] brother was Abhinava, not only in name, but also due to his excellent 
deeds, [for] no sooner had he drunk the elixir of knowledge than his thirst for more 
of that [elixir] increased exponentially. 


Abhinavagupta represents himself as someone whose thirst for more knowledge 
is ever expanding. He is not only Abhinava in name; this appellation also refers 
to a key feature of his excellent deeds or way of life (saccarita), his impulse to 
continually savor “new” and "fresh" (abhinava) vistas of knowledge, to never 
become complacent in the endeavor of learning. For Abhinava, knowledge is 
ever-new. In a similar vein, he also alludes to the fact that a group of his 
disciples, who approached him to compose the Tantraloka, are inspired by a 
similar kind of divinely inspired intellectual awakening, which comes to fruition 
only in relishing texts." 

The argument to study with multiple gurus, therefore, can be 
understood as proceeding in two directions. One must abandon gurus, as 


needed, upon realizing that they are situated on lower scriptural tiers, which is a 


part of grand ascendant arc culminating in the acquisition of a Trika Kaula guru 


785 Tantraloka 37.80: bhrata tadryo ‘bhinavas ca namnà na kevalam saccaritair api soaih | pitena 
vijfianarasena yasya tatraiva trsna vavrdhe nikamam. 


784 Tantraloka 37.70: acaryam abhyarthayate sma gadham sampürnatantradhigamaya samyak | 


jayeta daivanugrhitabuddheh sampat prabandhaikarasaiva sampat ' [Another group of people] 
intensely petitioned [me as their] teacher [to write the Tantraloka] to give rise to an all- 
encompassing comprehension of the tantras. [Indeed,] the success that manifests for a person 
whose intellect is favored by destiny is a success comprised of nothing but the unique relish 
of texts.’ The subject of this verse, anyajana, is supplied by the previous verse, Tantraloka 
37.69. The word "success" (sampat) is a technical term, referring to the incomparable 
realization that is liberation in the non-dual Saiva system. For more on this concept, see 
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of perfect knowledge. However, Abhinavagupta is also speaking to another 
group of people who have already “arrived”. Following his example, the project 
of the Tantraloka, and his direct command, one should also move down the 
hierarchy of revelation, studying with, and even waiting upon, teachers of lower 
Sastras. The goal here is to synthesize all of that knowledge into a great ocean, 
and then become immersed in its expansiveness. A Kaula initiate should never 
be complacent when it comes to learning. They should not only swim in the 
limited area marked off by the embankments of their own esoteric wisdom 
stream. Motivated by a divinely infused curiosity for more knowledge, they 
should study with experts on grammar, epistemology, and exegesis; they should 
experience the wondrous delight of relishing literature; they should assume the 
role of devoted pupil to Jain and Buddhist teachers. In short, they should exhaust 
all immanent educational opportunities at their disposal. 

In detailing his own scholastic, literary, and interreligious training, 
Abhinavagupta’s self-representation points to an ideal curriculum of a Saiva 
guru as he envisioned and embodied it. The passages analyzed above are meant 
to represent Abhinavagupta’s own process of study that led to his accession to 
the office of guru—a Kaula guru refined by the study of an incredible span of 
textual traditions, in other words, a cosmopolitan Siddha. The 
comprehensiveness of multiple intelligences and forms of expertise that is so rare 
to find in a single Guru, but which must be collected by a true aspirant of Saiva 
wisdom in the post-scriptural context by studying with multiple teachers as 
needed, forms an even broader framework for the exemplary tutelage of a Kaula 


master in the making. 
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§ 5.5 AWAKENING: THE FULL FLOWERING OF REALIZATION 
One of the reasons Abhinavagupta chose not to let the aura of an authorless and 
timeless model of authority eclipse his own individual role and regional context 
in the production and transmission of knowledge is that he considered himself a 
source of authority. This was not only due to his outstanding intellectual 
achievements, but more importantly, because he was a fully enlightened Saiva 
guru, a fact which he refers to unambiguously. Immediately following the list of 
fifteen gurus Abhinavagupta served in his career as a student, the epilogue of 
chapter thirty seven narrates his transition from disciple to guru: 


Given the fact that these [teachers], whose favor was procured because of relishing 
[Abhinavagupta’s] service, transmitted to him their very own authority through 
which good fortune becomes manifest, and that their teachings are replete with the 
essence of the scriptures, and [also] that he did not look towards people who were 
unworthy vessels [for the teaching], therefore, satisfied in his own Self, he rejoiced in 
constantly investigating reality. Then, as soon as he resolved his mind to bestow 
grace upon [/ initiate] his own brother called Manoratha, who was endowed with 
devotion to Siva, perfected from his direct grasp of all the Sastras, at that time a 
certain group of people approached him [as disciples]. 


Abhinavagupta here narrates his inception as a Saiva teacher: upon receiving the 
authority of “these” (fifteen) gurus, who favored him due to his devoted 
service, he first acted as a guru in initiating his own brother, Manoratha, a 
decision that he tells us led to other disciples gathering to learn from him. 
Although this verse suggests that Abhinavagupta is a living receptacle of 


the transmissions of multiple gurus, which in turn invests him with unique 


785 Tantrüloka 37.63-64: ete sevarasaviracitanugrahah $astrasarapraudhadesaprakatasubhagam 
svadhikaram kilasmai | yat sampradur yad api ca janann aiksataksetrabhütan svatmaramas tad ayam 
anisam tattvasevaraso 'bhüt | | so ‘nugrahitum atha sambhavabhaktibhajam svam bhrataram 
akhilasdstravimarsapiirnam | yavan manah pranidadhati manorathakhyam tavaj janah katipayas tam 
upasasada. 


786 Listed in Tantraloka 37.60-62. 
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authority sourced from a wide spectrum of traditions, he also reserves special 
honor for one guru in particular, Sambhunatha. Among fifteen teachers listed, 
Sambhunátha is revered as his source of the Kaula (ardhatraiyambaka) lineage, 


and Abhinavagupta frequently cites him as the authoritative source of major 


doctrines throughout the Tantraloka.””’ 


Even more importantly, in the following selection of verses, Sambhunatha 
is credited as the catalyst of his full awakening in the Malinislokavarttika...’*° 


Glory to the master the rays of whose enlightenment shining forth in all directions 
have opened wide the lotus of my heart. May Sambhunatha be favourable to me, 
gratified by [this offering] of flowers in the form of words; for purified by the 
venerable Sumati and ever generous to the devotees of Siva he has transmitted to me 
a multitude of teachings directed to the destruction of [my] unliberated existence, 
teachings that shine [with the radiance of] the Trika and the five streams [of the 
lower Tantras], full of awareness [that animates those scriptures]. 


as well as the Tantrāloka:”® 


Abhinavagupta composes this [Tantraloka] blazing with enlightened awareness 
arising from [his] adoration of the lineage of teachers that removes the poison of the 
bonds that impede enlightenment. That lineage of teachers [has been received] from 
the two lotus feet of the auspicious Bhattanatha [Sambhunatha] and the feet of his 
divine consort (bhattarika). 


This latter verse, located at the beginning of the Tantraloka, is read by Jayaratha 


as Abhinavagupta’s announcement of his qualification as a trustworthy guru 


787 On Abhinavagupta’s indebtedness to Sambhunatha, for both Kaula and non-Kaula forms 


of the Trika, and his singling him out as the preeminent source of his complete 
enlightenment, see SANDERSON (20053), pp. 130-132. 


785 Malintélokavarttika 1.2-4: yadtyabodhakiranair ullasadbhih samantatah | vikasihrdayambhoja 
vayam sa jayatad guruh | | sabhimarsasadardharthapanicasrotahsamujjvalan | yah pradan mahyam 
arthaughan daurgatyadalanavratan || $rrmatsumatisamsuddhah sadbhaktajanadaksinah | 
Sambhunathah prasanno me bhüyad vakpuspatositah. Translation and minor emendation of 
SANDERSON (2005a), p. 131. 


789 Tantraloka 1.16: Sribhattanathacaranabjayugat tatha srt bhattarikamghiryugalad gurusantatir ya 


| bodhanyapasavisanuttadupasanotthabodhojjvalo ‘bhinavagupta idam karoti. 
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(apta). Furthermore, the Kaula transformation of this concept of religious 
authority from the Naiyayikas (resulting in first-person claims of authorial 
reliability), which we explored as a critical strategy of Abhinavagupta’s model of 
revelation in chapter four, is directly corroborated by Jayaratha’s gloss, which 
includes a citation Nyayasütrabhasya: 


[Abhinavagupta] is one by whom the nature of things is completely understood, 
who is [thus] blazing with "enlightened awareness" or direct perception [of reality] 
that is "arising," that is to say, becoming focused upon those who are worthy of 
instruction, because of [his] “adoration” of that knowledge that has come down 
from the tradition of gurus, i.e. because the constant entering [of that knowledge] 
into his heart. Being [a person of this caliber], with the intention of communicating 
[the reality he has directly perceived] to others, he composes or teaches this 
[Tantraloka] characterized by the doctrines and ritual procedures of the supreme 
Trika system, which has been comprehended from his guru's instruction as the truth 
free from doubt, error, etc. By directly stating his name "Abhinavagupta," which is 
famous the world over, his trustworthiness (zptatva) [as an author] is [here] 
confirmed. For [the definition of an apta] is taught [by Vatsyayana in his bhasya ad 
Nyayasütra 1.1.7] in this way: ‘One who directly experiences (saksatkarana) the nature 
of things and is impelled by the desire to communicate that reality [to others], as it 
has been perceived, is a trustworthy teacher.’ 


Jayaratha here uses the major elements of Vatsyayana's definition of a 
trustworthy guru (apta) in his interpretation of various words of 
Abhinavagupta's verse, which are given above in quotations. In case his 
intentions are not obvious to those who are unfamiliar with the source of his 
terminology used in these glosses (saksatkarah, avagatadharma, cikhyapayisaya, and 
the various derivations of Vupadi§ consonant with upadestr), he goes on to make it 


clear by directly citing Vatsyayana's definition (Saksatkrtadharma 


di Jayaratha's viveka ad Tantraloka 1.16: tasya guriiparamparagatasya jnanasya updsanam punah 


punah cetasi vinivesanam tata utthito yo ‘sav upadestavyavisayo bodhah saksatkarah tena ujjvalah 
samyagavagatadharma san idam gurüpadesat samsayaviparyasadirahitatvenadhigatam 
anuttaratrikarthaprakriyalaksanam paran prati cikhyapayisaya karoty upadisati ity arthah | 
abhinavaguptah iti sakalalokaprasiddhanamodiranenapi aptatvam eva upodbalitam | uktam hi 
Saksatkrtadharma yathadrstasyarthasya cikhyapayisaya prayukta upadesta captah. 
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yathadrstasyarthasya cikhyapayisaya prayukta upadesta captah). The structure of the 
verse, as well as the previous one from the Malinislokavarttika, does indeed match 
the basic format of a seer directly perceiving realities beyond the senses, and then 
taking the role of a teacher with the aspiration of sharing that vision with others, 
with the addition of reverential invocation of the source of his realization, his 
Kaula guru $ambhunátha. 

However, Abhinavagupta does not perceive himself on par with the Vedic 
seers who are evoked by Vatsyayana as magisterial aptas. Remember, 
Abhinavagupta establishes the Kaula Trika as the pinnacle of revelation on the 
strength of its teachers' unimpeded omniscience, in stark contrast to the teachers 
of the Vedas, Sankhya, etc. whose vision extends only to the lower principles 
(tattva) of reality subsumed within maya (which explains their dualistic 
cosmology). Further evidence that Abhinavagupta sees himself as a fully 
illumined Kaula guru, who unlike the Vedic seers has internalized all of the 
principles and levels of reality, can be furnished from the Paratrisikavivarana:”' 

What a wonder, O goddesses! You are filled with intense bliss that is flashing forth 
as you produce the spinning of the wheel (cakra) of my heart, [and the] upper edges 
of your trident spikes of knowledge are deft at severing millions of my bonds. Since 
this mind, speech, and body, inasmuch as it is thoroughly woven into You, is free of 
the fear of cyclical existence, therefore quickly and irresistibly take the form of grace 
in my heart. Upon assuming the role of guru, you have appointed me, [O 
Goddesses,] to the procedure of writing a commentary. Therefore, dear Goddesses 


whose state is lovely and beautiful in [my heart] cakra, pardon me for the 
meanderings of my speech and mind. 


791 . er Ur - : 
E Concluding verses 20-21 of the Paratrisikavivarana: hamho hrccakracarapraviracanalasan- 


nirbharanandapürnà devyo ‘smatpasakotipravighatanapatujnanasilordhvadharah | cetovakkayam 
etad vigatabhavabhayotpatti yusmasu samyak protam yat tena mahyam vrajata kila hrdi drak 
prasadam prasahya | | oyakhyadikarmaparipatipade niyukto yusmabhir asmi gurubhavam 
anupravisya | vakcittacdpalam idam mama tena devyas taccakracarucaturasthitayah ksamadhvam. 
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Here Abhinavagupta makes explicit the ultimate inspiration of his compositions, 
the Goddesses of the Trika. These are not external deities, but rather Goddesses 
of his awareness radiantly coursing through the innermost impulses of his heart, 
appointing him, from within, to elucidate the essence of the Trika, and pervading 
his body, mind, and speech. Abhinavagupta, in thus revealing his status as a 
Siddha, demonstrates that the revelatory truths disclosed in his texts emanate 
from the highest authoritative source (adhikarin), a trustworthy Kaula teacher 
(apta), who was born, raised, and educated in the perfect place (desa) at the 
perfect time (kala). 

CONCLUSION 
Much is missed if we choose to read Abhinavagupta's autobiographical 
passages, including his proclamations about himself and his texts, in isolation, 
without reference to specific intertextual contexts that this study has endeavored 
to recover. These include the Kulamarga's Siddha-centric model of religious 
authority, its further development exemplified in Kashmirian post-scriptural 
authors' narratives of awakening and first-person claims of being immersed in 
the source of revelation (Siva or Kali), and the literary style of Kashmirian poets’ 
regional focus. Even more immediately, interpreting Abhinavagupta’s self- 
writing benefits significantly from grasping the thematic arc of chapter thirty- 
seven of the Tantrdloka, especially in light of his own theorization of revelation 
and the consummate agent of revelation, the Kaula guru. In the absence of these 
contexts, Abhinavagupta’s autobiographical epilogues can appear as the 


idiosyncratic and highly stylized formulations of an unusually self-aware, or 
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perhaps—given his radical claims—narcissistic, historical individual who just so 
happened to know “the importance of biographical information." 

Situating Abhinavagupta in the horizons of the intellectual, literary, and 
religious traditions with which he was so extraordinarily fluent, examining the 
palettes with which he painted his ancestry, training, and inception as an 
exemplary Kaula master, two major insights can be gleaned. The first has to do 
with Abhinavagupta's Kaula sources. Abhinavagupta's autobiographical 
passage conform to a mature Kaula idiom that encourages authors to proclaim 
their identification with the ultimate reality and provide clues for the 
reenactment of that identification within their disciples. To this end, his account 
traces the rarified conditions within which the Tantraloka, and its utterly reliable 
author, originated. Abhinavagupta thus fashions himself as a Kaula guru, which 
in his own view refers to a being who is fully fused with Bhairava, a pure 
subjectivity that encompasses all of reality and for whom revelation is intrinsic, 
in other words, a matter of intuition. This insight also explains why a person 
who sincerely studies the Tantraloka, the outpouring of the revelatory intuition of 
Abhinavagupta, will become Bhairava before our very eyes (bhairavo saksat 
bhavet). This transformation of the reader, Abhinavagupta indicates, can and 
should be recapitulated, i.e. transferred (sarikranti) to yet another disciple, which 


can be effected (in the right circumstances) by means of nothing more than a 


7? PANDEY (1963), p. 5: "Abhinava, it appears, knew the importance of biographical 


information about a writer in understanding his works. He has, therefore, not remained 
silent about himself, like Kalidasa.” This statement only defers the question of why 
Abhinavagupta wrote so profusely about himself and his context by evoking another 
question, namely—why was Abhinavagupta cognizant of the importance of biographical 
information? Unfortunately, PANDEY leaves the latter question unanswered. 
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glance.” Read in light of a Kaula rhetoric, Abhinavagupta’s first-person claims 
are not so much a boast about his own extraordinary status, which could 
effectively distance himself from (either a disbelieving or completely awed) 
audience. Rather, they ideally facilitate the transmission of the full power of the 
tradition by modeling the realization that the reader is meant to discover within. 
Furthermore, in his philosophy of revelation, Abhinavagupta argues, in a 
true Kaula spirit, that any and all realizations of truth must be delineated 
according to a particular individual qualified for that truth who is located in a 
particular place and time. This is an incredibly important point for 
understanding why Abhinavagupta chose to write about the world outside of his 
text: in contrast to the Vedic exegetes (Mimamsakas), it is the contextual factors 
of person, place, and time that determine the scope of a revelation's validity. As a 
result, Abhinavagupta's representation of his own person, including his ancestral 
line of Saiva intellectual powerhouses, his divine conception, tutelage with many 
masters, and the blossoming of the heart-lotus of his awareness from the rays of 
his solar guru, Sambhunatha, all demonstrate that he is in full possession of the 
highest adhikara (qualification). But the other contextual factors of time and place 


also provide testimony of the unique authority of his composition. To this extent 


193 Tantraloka 1.284cd-286ab: iti saptadhikam enam trimsatam yah sada budhah | ahnikanam 


samabhyasyet sa saksad bhairavo bhavet | | saptatrimsatsu sampürnabodho yad bhairavo bhavet | 
kim citram anavo ‘py asya drsa bhairavatam iyuh "The wise person who constantly practices 
these thirty seven chapters [comprising the Tantraloka] becomes Bhairava incarnate. Since 
that is Bhairava whose awareness is all-encompassing in the midst of the thirty seven 
[reality levels]. Would it be a surprise if even an individual soul would attain the state of 
Bhairava by the [mere] glance of this [person]?' The purpose and meaning of this verse is 
considered at length in chapter four. 
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Abhinavagupta proves that he is the product of an extraordinary place, tenth- to 
eleventh-century Kashmir, at the high pitch of a cultural efflorescence whose 
intellectual achievements are memorable in the history of the subcontinent. 

This brings us to our second major insight. Abhinavagupta is not content 
to remain within the grooves of a Kaula framework in his self-presentation as a 
model guru. In portraying his own education, in tandem with his argument for 
studying with multiple gurus, we encounter an ideal Kaula guru, now situated 
in the urbane environment of Srinagara, with new muses and novel tastes. 
Abhinavagupta assures his readers that, in addition to mastering the canons of 
Saiva tantric literature, he was well-studied in the classical Sanskrit sciences of 
grammar, Vedic exegesis, and logic, and even mentions reveling in’ the study of 
the texts of these classical Sanskrit sciences. The implication of this portrayal is 
that these traditions comprise a vital scholastic foundation in the training of any 
Kaula master intent on effectively carrying forward the tradition. Abhinavagupta 
goes even further to suggest that refinement in these disciplines (earth)—in 
tandem with scriptural study (water) and Saiva philosophy (sunlight)— 
constitutes a non-negotiable component of the process of realizing the Self 
(harvest of grains).”” This inclusion of a scholastic foundation for a well-rounded 


Saiva religious education is especially pertinent in the wake of Somananda's, and 


™ The second closing verse of the Dhvanydlokalocana: [...] vakyapramanapadavediguru- 


prabandhasevaraso. 


795 . TE cur ; MEN 
See closing verse 12 of the vivrtivimarsini and closing verse 2 of the vimarsini ad 


Sastrat | bhauman rasan jalamayams ca na sasyapustyai muktvarkam ekam iha yojayitum ksamo 
‘nyah. This verse is translated and analyzed above. 
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even more so, Utpaladeva’s contributions to the Sakta Saivism of post-scriptural 
Kashmir, most specifically the philosophy of recognition (set out in the 
ISvarapratyabhijnakarika). This system of thought, which aims to convince its 
audience of the cogency of non-dual Saivism without recourse to its scriptural 
literature,” is seamlessly woven into Abhinavagupta’s Saiva exegesis. 
Abhinavagupta’s description of his tutelage also implies that Kaula gurus 
would do well to spend time absorbed in the joys that only good quality 
literature and drama can trigger. The Kaula guru should not be a stranger to the 
theater. The inclusion of the cultivation of aesthetic sensitivity in 
Abhinavagupta’s representation of his own education in verses designed to 
establish his unique qualification as an author, can be read as charting an ideal 
trajectory of learning that is meant to be replicated. Although the exact role 
literary connoisseurship is meant to play in the office of an initiatory Saiva guru 
is never spelled out, fluency with Sanskrit literature is on display as a design 
feature of the autobiographical passages themselves. As we noted, the lyrical 
tone, complex meters, and profuse literary ornamentation of his autobiographical 
passage all mark a sudden departure from the less adorned style of the vast 
majority of the Tantraloka. Abhinavagupta’s adoption of a refined literary register 
to narrate his family descent, region, studentship, and actualization as a guru, is 
proof of his integration of the resources of Sanskrit literature from well beyond 
the range of what we find in his Saiva sources. There is further verification that 


Abhinavagupta saw aesthetic cultivation as essential to the training of a Kaula 


™® On the purpose and scope of this text’s rational argumentation, which intentionally 


suspends preemptive claims regarding the primacy of Saiva revelation, see RATIE (2013). 
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guru. This is found in his use of poetic suggestion (dhvani) in the Tantraloka,” 


which is evidence that his target Saiva audience should be sensitive to the 
highest form literary excellence (according to his own theory of aesthetics), and 
in his re-description of a literary connoisseur along Kaula lines.” 

Some of the underlying logic behind Abhinavagupta’s cosmopolitan 
update of the Saiva guru, which brings the disciplinary domains of Sanskrit 
kavya and Sastra into the orbit of a guru identified with Bhairava, can be 
extrapolated from his argument for studying with multiple gurus. 
Abhinavagupta evokes Kallata who claimed to be disciple of everyone 
(sarvasisya), a tribute that doubles as an authorization based on the precedent of 
the practice of an esteemed Kashmirian guru of nondual Saivism. In the course of 


his works, Abhinavagupta enumerates a host of different gurus with which he 


ae Proof that Abhinavagupta consciously uses suggestion or poetic manifestation (dhvani) in 


his Saiva exegesis is found in the Dhvanyadlokalocana, where he cites one of his own verses 
from the end of the first chapter of the Tantraloka as an example of the suggestion of a state of 
affairs (vastudhvani). See locana ad Dhvanydloka 1.13 = Tantraloka 1.332: bhavavrata hathaj 
janasya hrdayanyakramya yannartayan bhangibhir vividhabhir atmahrdayam pracchadya 

samkridase | yas tvām aha jadam jadah sahrdayam manyatvaduhsiksito manye’ musya jadatmata 
stutipadam tvatsamyasambhavanat ‘O things of the world, concealing your real nature by 
means of many disguises and forcefully taking hold of the hearts of people you play by 
means [of your] dancing. Those who call you insentient are themselves insentient [a fool], 
passing themselves off as sensitive they are not learned. I consider their stupidity to be a 
praise [for them] because it makes them similar to you.’ The identification of this verse in the 
Tantraloka is mentioned in BAUMER (1995). 


P5 In the Tantraloka Abhinavagupta refers to an aesthetically sensitive person (sahrdaya), the 


ideal audience of poetry and plays, in relationship to Saiva practices found in texts such as 
the Vijfianabhairava (which Jayaratha cites in his commentary) that have a clear Kaula flavor. 
See Tantrüloka 3.209cd-210: tatha hi madhure gite sparse vā candanadike | | madhyasthyavigame 
yasau hrdaye spandamanata | anandasaktih saivokta yatah sahrdayo janah "To explain, the subtle 
pulsation in a heart that is free of indifference in the presence of sweet music or the 
[delightful] touch of sandalwood is taught [in this system] as znandasakti, the power of bliss. 
Through that (anandasakti) a person becomes a connoisseur (sahrdaya).’ 
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studied, i.e., logicians, Vedic ritualists, Buddhists, Vaisnavas, experts on literary 
theory, Saiva gurus of multiple streams, and Jain teachers, to name a few. This 
divulgence of the details of an eclectic education as a merit, that is to say, as a 
fact that helps sanction his reliability as an author, is based upon an ethos that 
Abhinavagupta also prescribes for others. 

Abhinavagupta encourages his audience to constantly indulge their 
intellectual curiosity, to synthesize the essential ingredients of numerous 
knowledge streams, and to plunge into the expansive interdisciplinary and 
interreligious confluence that results from such an endeavor. With this 
educational ethos in place, the conceptual resources, techniques, and 
intelligences housed in different genres can be freed of their disciplinary 
restraints and begin to interface in creative ways, resulting in innovations in the 
way in which Kaula Saivism is articulated. In recovering the types of training 
that were critical to Abhinavagupta’s curriculum for religious training we 
encounter a framework for cultivation that drew from the knowledge and 
disciplinary practices of a vast array of traditions flourishing in tenth-century 
Kashmir. In that sense Abhinavagupta’s integrative curriculum acts as a 
“miniaturization” of a complex and deeply layered cognitive and religious 


world. 
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CHAPTER SIX 
Conclusion 


We began this study with a series of questions to which we now return: 
why did Abhinavagupta write so profusely about himself and the context of his 
compositions? How can we understand his first-person claims of enlightenment? 
And how can we explain his description of the transformative power of his own 
texts given the apparent lack of precedent for these textual practices in earlier and 
coeval Sanskrit literature? Our argument is essentially that an understanding of 
how revelation was envisioned in relationship to locally situated Siddhas in the 
scriptures of the Kulamarga, as well as in the Kashmirian post-scriptural 
literature inspired by the Kulamarga, goes a long way towards providing an 
answer to all three questions. This is spelled out, in detail, in the conclusion of 
chapter five. 

At the end of chapter five we also considered how Abhinavagupta’s self- 
representation as a model Saiva guru— particularly, when we account for its 
didactic power—expands that guru's requisite competencies. Abhinavagupta's 
portrayal of himself as a student and his argument for studying with multiple 
gurus helps facilitate this transformation by advocating, through his own 
example, a commitment to a comprehensive scholastic, aesthetic, and 
interreligious training. These various domains of learning and refinement, when 
brought together, contribute to the formation of a culturally sophisticated and 


mystically potent teacher who is authorized to initiate protégés into esoteric 
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streams of Saiva thought and ritual practice. To this end, chapter five 
demonstrated how Abhinavagupta placed the model of religious authority in the 
Kaula scriptures and its elaboration in post-scriptural Sakta Saiva literature in 
dialogue with specific knowledge systems and religious traditions flourishing in 
the intellectual zeitgeist of medieval Kashmir. The result, we argue, is a blueprint 
for the consummate education of a Saiva guru. 

Numerous models of revelation and scriptural transmission have been 
examined in this study, and we should clarify that they did not develop in a 
linear manner. It was not our aim to present a story of traditions moving through 
a natural evolution, with greater and greater importance placed on agents of 
revelation emerging through some historical necessity or underlying teleology. 
On the contrary, a sensitivity to the historical vicissitudes of these traditions 
actually reveals a simultaneous movement forwards and backwards in the 
directionality of their emphases. To elaborate, occasionally the sources for ideas 
that are crystallized in the Kulamarga and in Abhinavagupta's perspective on the 
guru and revelation are best appreciated as a return to and extrapolation of 
earlier perspectives and practices in the Atimarga and the earliest corpus of the 
Mantramarga, the Ni$vasa. These are both points that are touched upon in the 
footnotes of this study, but which definitely deserve further consideration. 

We are now in a position to make some global observations about the 
greater arc of this project and reflect on its position in relationship to more 
general areas of academic research; specifically, revelation and religious 
authority in the history of Indian religions, interdisciplinarity in the intellectual 


history of medieval Kashmir, and autobiography in premodern South Asia. The 
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issues we will raise all require further research to adequately address, and so 
much of this concluding chapter will necessarily be forward looking. 

In order to evaluate some of this project’s broader implications in the 
history of Indian religions, it is will be necessary to consider how unique 
Abhinavagupta’s model of religious authority was, especially in relationship to 
traditions not explored in this study. The contrast in this study between 
Abhinavagupta’s understanding of revelation and the understanding advanced 
by the orthodox interpreters of the Veda, the Mimamsakas, admittedly excludes 
a collection of Veda-based traditions that did place a great emphasis on the role 
of enlightened teachers in the dissemination of tradition, namely Uttaramimamsa 
or Vedanta. A concurrent study of Vedanta, e.g., the complex of traditions 
emerging from the corpuses of Sankara, Mandanamiára, Ramanuja, etc., that 
takes into account their distinctive sets of attitudes towards authoritative 
teachers and revealed tradition, would certainly nuance our paradigmatic 
contrast between the Vedic and Kaula notions of revelation. This is a 
desideratum for future research. 

Although further investigation is required to determine the degree to 
which Abhinavagupta’s approach to teacherly authority and revelation departs 
from the respective views of Vedantic teaching traditions, there is a critical 
distinction presented in this thesis that makes a small step towards addressing 
this question. In the course of our study we have charted multiple ways in which 
the initiatory traditions of early Saiva tantra and Kaula Saivism distanced 
themselves from the Veda. This distancing, combined with the non-dual 


doctrinal orientation of Pratyabhijia philosophy, helps us distinguish the specific 
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context in which Abhinavagupta formulated a radical person-centered model of 
revelation and transmission. 

The distinctiveness of Abhinavagupta’s philosophy of revelation and his 
inclination to record locally situated first-person narratives about the context of 
his compositions (which are not found in the writings of the Vedantic teachers 
mentioned) can be fruitfully related to his deep confidence in a Kaula Saiva 
scriptural identity that, by his estimate, transcends the domain of the Vedas by 
leaps and bounds. This Kaula religious identity, we have shown, was not forged 
“under the sign of the Vedas,” but out of tantric streams that had successively 
distanced themselves from Veda-based traditions and brahminical orthodoxy 
through various strategies of supersession (with highly variable degrees of 
inclusion). 

To underscore this point it is worthwhile to recapitulate some of the major 
methods of distancing discussed in this thesis. The early scriptures of the 
Mantramarga presented a new cosmic hierarchy in which Siva was imagined as a 
formless mantric sound above and beyond Purdnic visions of the form and 
mythology of the deity Siva. The Nisvasamukha narrated the conversion of Visnu 
and Brahma, as well as a large cohort of Vedic sages, to initiatory Saivism, and 
presented a model of five streams of revelation that demoted Vedic traditions 
while justifying the supremacy of the Mantramarga. The Siddhanta stream of the 
Mantramarga presented itself as a uniquely powerful revelatory tradition by 
arguing that Saiva initiation, unlike the Vedic variety, truly liberates the Self by 
acting on the atman directly, not just the body. The Bhairavatantras of the 


Mantrapitha positioned themselves even higher than the more brahminically 
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congruent Saiva Siddhanta by iconically placing Svacchandabhairava on top of 
the splayed corpse of Sadasiva, and through the adaptation of Kapalika imagery 
and ritual praxis that upended brahminical social conventions. This added 
distance was amplified in the scriptures of the Vidyapitha, which exalted 
feminine mantras and deities as exceptionally powerful, brought to the fore 
cremation ground rites for power-seeking adepts, and placed new emphasis on 
the charismatic guru as an empowered agent in the act of initiation. And out of 
the Yogini cults of the Vidyapitha emerged a new threshold of scriptural 
identity, the Kulamarga, which presented itself as higher than the Saiva tantras 
by describing its source as a “sixth stream” of revelation, more esoteric and 
transformative than the revealed teachings of the Mantramarga. In the 
Kulamarga, this sense of superiority over tantric traditions is also marked by the 
role reversal of Bhairava and Bhairavi in the dialogical structure of the Krama 
scriptures, and in the championing of the Kaula method (kulaprakriya) over and 
above those of the Tantras. 

These successive stages of supersession or strategies of differentiation may 
have provided a certain freedom from the constraints of Veda-based visions of 
religious authority that allowed Abhinavagupta to elaborate a relationship 
between revelation and religious teachers that was radically agentic. 
Nevertheless, integrating a study of Vedanta in future iterations of this project 
will be vital for adequately evaluating the uniqueness of Abhinavagupta’s (and 
his Kaula sources’) person-centered model of religious authority within the 


history of Indian religions. 
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On a similar note, a rather glaring omission in our study, as we 
acknowledged in the introduction, is a comparative look at Indian Buddhist and 
Jain sources. In both of these traditions omniscient or enlightened teachers are 
deemed essential to revelation and the transmission of tradition, and their 
respective views on religious authority operated well outside of a Vedic 
paradigm. A comparative study of Indian Buddhist sources, in particular, is 
definitely a future priority, and critical to properly contextualizing the findings 
of this thesis. 

Another priority for future research is looking at interdisciplinarity in the 
intellectual history of Kashmir, particularly in authors that predated 
Abhinavagupta. This will help determine the degree (or lack thereof) of novelty 
in Abhinavagupta’s synthesis of genres in his autobiographical passages, his 
modeling of a comprehensive education, and his commitment to learning across 
religious boundaries. A cursory consideration of this question does in fact 
confirm that the adoption of elements and disciplinary practices from myriad 
theoretical, literary, and religious sources is evident in some important works of 
Abhinavagupta’s Kashmirian predecessors. For example, Ratnakara composed a 
court epic (Haravijaya) that included hymns detailing the religious doctrines of 
various streams of initiatory Saivism.”” Anandavardhana, attached to the same 
ninth-century court as Ratnakara, challenged an entire tradition of poetics in his 
introduction of a new paradigm for literary criticism, penned a devotional hymn 


revealed by the Goddess in a dream, and wrote a (now lost) exposition on a 


79? SANDERSON (2007a), p. 425. 
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famous commentary on Buddhist epistemology. Bhatta Kallata, who 
Abhinavagupta mentions as a model for studying with multiple Gurus, boasted 
that he was a disciple of everyone at the end of his (likely auto-) commentary on 
the Spandakarika. Kallata’s son, Mukulabhatta, ended his “Sources on the Process 
of Linguistic Signification” (Abhidhavrttamatrka) with the prescription to 
synthesize grammatical, exegetical, and philosophical training with the analysis 
of Sanskrit literature. Moreover, Mukula is praised as a foremost scholar in these 
fields by his student Pratiharenduraja at the conclusion of his commentary on the 
Kavyalankarasütrasangraha of Udbhata. A more thorough study of these cross- 
pollinations between various domains of knowledge is essential for determining 
the logic of Abhinavagupta's transdisciplinary strategies as an author. This is 
because his thinking is woven into the rich tapestry of intellectual practices 
already underway in Kashmir. These precedents, along with others, need to be 
accounted for in order to fully diagnose Abhinavagupta's contribution to the 
trend of combining scholastic expertise, poetic sensitivity, and religious 
knowledge. 

A final consideration and imperative for future research stems from the 
recognition that the Kaula idiom, which helps explain Abhinavagupta's first- 
person account of his qualification as a religious authority, does not fully account 
for the style and content of Abhinavagupta's autobiographical passages. 
Abhinavagupta adopts the tropes and technical repertoire of Sanskrit courtly 
literature in his depiction of his ancestral line, the extraordinary features of his 
local intellectual and religious environment, his eclectic tutelage, and the 


circumstances in which he became a guru. Moreover, the themes of his depiction 
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of Kashmir, as demonstrated in chapter five, are well-attested in other 
Kashmirian literary sources, and can be profitably related to an augmented local 
awareness in the writings of premodern Kashmirian authors. This unique local 
awareness exhibited by the poets of Kashmir provides another important context 
for appreciating Abhinavagupta’s decision to write at length about the world 
outside of his texts. Although the Rajatarangini has attracted plenty of attention in 
secondary scholarship regarding Kalhana’s rare attention to the region of 
Kashmir and its royal dynasties, we intend to further examine the way in which 
Kashmir was represented in the literary works of other Kashmirian authors, such 
as Ratnakara, Somadeva, Ksemendra, Bilhana, Mankha, and Jayadratha. 
Combined with a study of how local Puranas and Mahatmyas imagined 
Kashmir, this research will throw considerable light on how Abhinavagupta 
localized and personalized his revelatory tradition. 

Given the fact that a number of broader inquiries naturally emanate from 
the central arguments of this dissertation, it is appropriate to conclude with an 
open-ended question. In reading Abhinavagupta’s autobiographical epilogues, 
which we have shown are geared towards doing considerable didactic work on a 
model audience, do we meet the historical figure himself? Although it is evident 
that these autobiographical passages are not devoid of valuable historical 
information, this is still a compelling question to ponder. Much of the research 
compiled above (which demonstrates that Abhinavagupta is building upon a 
Kaula model of revelation in his acts of self-representation) mitigates the view 
that he is transparently documenting the historical idiosyncrasies of the life of an 


individual qua individual. This is further supported by Abhinavagupta’s 
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definition of the guru as someone who has fully recognized their innate identity 
with the all-pervasive and perfectly free Consciousness that transcends and 
encompasses the entire manifest universe. From this standpoint of (what 
Abhinavagupta terms) higher nonduality (paradvaita), individuality in the form 
of exclusive identification with the particulars of a temporally and spatially 
locatable body and personality is tantamount to a state of delusion. This 
paradigm of selfhood, in addition to making the boundaries between deity, 
teacher, and disciple permeable in the process of revelation, is far removed from 
the forms of model selfhood that inspired autobiographical writing in the Euro- 
American context. Nevertheless, once we can disaggregate and account for the 
distinctive epistemologies and models of Self at play, what makes 
Abhinavagupta a figure of lasting intrigue, not to mention fruitful historical 
research, is the combination of a particular genius in synthesizing a vast archive 
of textual sources and traditions with a powerful singularity of voice that 


consistently shines through his words. 
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